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ABSTRACT 

This book looks at the essential dynaaics of language 
contact and linguistic assiaiilation from a current sociolinguistic 
perspective by focusing on the English of second generation Puerto 
Rican teen-agers in New York City, General sociolinguistic principles 
are extrapolated from the author's detailed investigation of several 
linguistic variables (th, syllable-final alveolar stops, negation) 
within the context of three competing influences on the subjects' 
speech: the standard English of mainstream society, the Puerto Rican 
Spanish spoken at home, and the vernacular Black English of the 
surrounding indigenous community, (AG) 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SERIES 



The Urban Umguago Series is intended to inake available the 
results ot* recent soc ioiinguis tic research concerned with the 
pv)sirljn and role of language in a large metropolitan area, 
rhe series includes descriptions of certain aspects of urban 
language, parlicularly English, as well as theoretical consid- 
erations relevant to such descriptions. Ihe series also in- 
cludes studies dealing with fieldwork techniques, matters of 
pedagogy and relationships of urban language study to other 
disciplines. Where appropriate and feasible, accompanying 
tape recordings will be made available. Specifically excluded 
frvm consideration are aspects of English as a second language 
or .second language learning in general. 

It is hoped that the Urban Language Series will prove use- 
ful to several different kinds of readers. For the linguist, 
the series will provide data for the study of language perfor- 
mance and for tl\e development of linguistic theory. Histor- 
ically, linguists have formulated theory from individual 
rather than group performance. They have had to generalize 
about what constitutes "standard^' or "non-standard" from intu- 
itive judgments or from very limited data. This series is 
designed to make available large portions of language data as 
w^ell as analyses in order to broaden the knowledge from which 
linguistic generalizations may come. 

For the sociologist the series will provide access to 
O he nature of social stratification by means of language. It 
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is the conteiitioa at some scholars that a person's use of 
language is one ot' the most important cues to his social 
status, ago, race or sex. 

For the educator^ the series will offer among other 
things a description of the very things which arc most cru- 
cial to the classroom — the linguistic correlates which sepa- 
rate the accepted from the unaccepted. 

Although the value of focussed attention on the special 
problems of urban language has been recognized for some tin-.e, 
relatively few substantial studies have been published. To 
a certain degree > this series represents a pioneering venture 
on the part of the Center for Applied Llng^as tics » 

Roger Shuy 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
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PREFACE 



During the past decade, there has beea a growing Interest in 
the study of language in its social context. This interest 
has been stimulated by concerns on two different levels. On 
a theoretical level, it has becoine apparent to some that lan- 
guage, which is ultimately a social phenomenon, cannot be 
properly understood unless its social context is considered. 
From this perspective, it appears that many theoretical problems 
in linguistics cannot be solved unless we look at language vari- 
ation in society. On a practical level, interest in linguistic 
diversity has been motivated by an increasing concern for the 
education of the economically impoverished. If we are to 
seriously undertake the education of socially subordinate 
groups in our society, we must start with an adequate descrip- 
tive base of social differences. Some of these differences 
are, of course, manifested in linguistic diversity. The need 
for an adequate descriptive understanding of language differ- 
ences should be apparent to anyone who deals with language in 
educa tion . 

Both of these concerns have motivated the study reported 
here, although admittedly there is an emphasis on the theo- 
retical. On this level, we want to examine the implications 
of a particular language situation to understand the nature of 
patterned variation. Ultimately, we want to see how this situ- 
ation sheds light on fundamental issues in linguistics. On a 
Q ctical level, we want to provide a descriptive base for 
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understanding the laaguago assimilation patterns ot* the children 
. ■ af inimigrants , in this case the children of parents who have 
niigrateJ t rom Piiert > Rico. Too tnaiiy tinies, this type of situ- 
ation iKis hoen dismissed with statements Like "The children of 
imn\igrdats simply assimilate the English of the surrounding 
Eng I ish- speaking conwuuLty". Although in some cases it Is 
dit'ficult to dispute such a conclusion, this cavalier type of 
over-simpl it ica Lion and generalization neglects the essential 
dynamics of language contact and linguistic as simi la t ion » the 
HOW and Wlft' of which are of great interest, 

The rese.irch Lliat led to this book was carrietJ out under 
Office of Kdacation Grant No. OEG- 3- 70-0033(508) to the Center 
for Applied Linguistics in 1970-1971. The aims of this re- 
search gram were Vo determine the relative influence of Black 
English and Puerto Rican Spanish on the speech of second 
getieration Puerto Rican teen-agers. Many individuals con- 
tributed to tlie original research and the subsequent refinement 
of the analysis. Dr: Roger W, Shay initially encouraged me to 
undertake the project, and he followed up the initial impetus 
with continued support through each stage. I am indebted to 
Marie Shiels Djouadi , Elaine Bowman, and Marcia F, Whiteman 
who all served on the original research team. Farts of Chap- 
ter Two are the direct work of Ms. Djouadi , and she has read 
and commented on every version of this manuscript. Ms. Whiteman 
was responsible for some of the data extraction, and Hs . Bowman 
demonstrated her diverse capabilities by undertaking tasks 
ranging from secretary to fieldworker. Charles- James N. Bailey, 
Ralph w. Fasold, and Ronald Butters read and commented ex- 
tensively on the entire manuscript, offering nv^ny helpful sug- 
gestions. 1 have furtlier profited from discussions of this work 
with Paul Anisman, Frank Anshen, Albert U. Marckwardt, WiJliam 
Labov, William K. Riley, Rudolph c. Troike, and Ronald Williams, 
ito the many people who showed an interest in this work, 
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the tuanusc r Lpt . Her high- quality lyping has become Legendary 
at^he Center for Applied LLuguistics. 



oat the LnLonnauts. For establishing our contacts, we are 



indebted to Youth Development Incorporated and its director, 
Jim Vaus . Richard Crow, a YDI staff member at the time of the 
L'ieldwork, served as a most valuable source in providing back- 
grou^<i data on informants. In all too many research projects, 
everyone is acknowledged except the people who willingly pro- 
vided the data for research. Our informants in this study 
cannot be thanked sufficiently. Although .they may have been 
puzzled greatly by the seeming inanity of our probing, they 
willingly tolerated the intrusion into their everyday world. 
Although they are referred to only anonymously in this study, 
our warm associations remain very specific. 

Finally, I would like to acknowledge the contribution of 
my parpnto, Carl and Johanna Wolfram. It was they who first 
stimulated my Interest in the linguistic assimilation of the 
children of immigrants. But they did not do so through aca- 
demic instruction or "window gazing"; they accomplished this 
by allowing me tiie opportunity of growing up in this situation 
as my real world* For providing tliis opportunity I would like 
to dedicate this effort to them. 

W.W. 

Arlington » Va . 
October 1973 




this study woivld not have been possible with- 
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1 INTRODUCTION 



I. I The study of Puorto Ricau KaglLslu Although language 
variation among English dialects lias always boon o£ some lin- 
>;uistlc interest, only in recent year - has there been extended 
descriptive concern for social dialects in American society. 
The study of what we shall here call Puerto RLcan English (PRE) 
is an attempt to expand our descriptive knowledge of American 
social dialects by applying recent soc iolinguistic methods of 
analysis. When we use the term PRE here, we are referring 
specifically to the English spoken by second generation Puerto 
Rican teen-age males living predominantly in East Harlem, New 
York. Although this may appear to be a rather restricted sub- 
set of what the varieties of PRE may include, it is expected 
that much of the description will have wider application, 
e.g. to a number of northeastern urban areas, than simply to 
the specific situation we are describing here. And, of course, 
many of tlie sociolinguistic principles brought forth may well 
have universal applicatioti for the study of social dialects. 

The study of PRE as another variety of English is essen- 
tial for a number of reasons. To begin with, it is important 
for both scientific and applied reasons to have accurate 
descriptive accounts of a range of social dialects in the 
United States. Important linguistic and sociolinguistic prin- 
ciples come to the surface from onr knowledge of these various 
social dialects. For example, the discovery of ordered 1 in- 

Stic and social constraints on inherently variable linguistic 
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forms Is an essential contribution of receni soc Lolinguistlc 
studies which is confirmed and expanded iti our study, 

Frosn an applied viewpoit^t^ we need to know how the various 
social dialects in tUo United States are structured if we are 
going to base our educational strategies on sound descriptive 
facts; shibboleths ^ibout speecli and vagueness concerning lan- 
guage diversity cannot serve as a foundation for educational 
decisions with respect to language. For example, in East 
Harlem^ where, black and Puerto Rican school children may have 
considerable interaction, we [leed to know to what extent, if 
any, similar lai^guage n\aterials can be used for these two 
groups. Ma and Herasimchuk (1968) indicate that there appears 
to be sirailarity among some of the linguistic characteristics 
of blacks and Puerto Ricans in New York City, but their refer- 
ence is only inc idental» since it is outside the scope of their 
study of bilingual Ism. Labov , et al. (1968), although in- 
cluding Che nonstandard English of Puerto Rican speakers in 
their title, focus only on those characteristics of speech 
that are common to the black community, 

As we shall see in this study, some features normally 
associated in northern urban areas with Black English have 
been taken over by second generation PRE speakers, regardle? ' 
of how extensive their contacts with blacks may be; other 
characteristics show up only in the speech of those Puerto 
Ricans who iiave extensive black contacts; and, of course, there 
are features that migV\t be derived historically from Spanish, 
but that must be described synchronical ly as an integral part 
of^ PRE. 

Wo see, then, that the study reported here is an investi- 
gation of languages in contact. Some aspects of the structure 
of PRE can be understood only through a knowledge of various 
nonstandard dialects of English, while others involve an under- 
O lading of Puerto Rican Spanish, Separating the sources from 
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which spot'iLic iLttf^uLSLic c:harac Ler i s I ics ot PRK may ho Jo- 
rlvod is in lcsolt\ an important soc io I ingiiii; t ic nut Lor ttuic 
loquiros a cli n-.^'ii^h unJu r s ta nJ f at?, ol tlu' . dynamic s of language 
i nt' hionco , 

Altluuigh wo can account fvir tlio occurrence of certain PRL] 
true tares by closely investigating the structure of our lan- 
guage sources, thLs cannot be considered a study ot biling- 
ualism, for we are concerned here with only one of the lan- 
guages spoken by our i nf ornia fits . Nor can it be considered a 
study of languc»ge interference in the strict sense. In the 
conventional st-nse, interference Is a condition that is depen- 
dent on bl I Ingua I i sra (Welnreich 1933:11). But we are not con- 
cerned aviu\ly with pl^enomena that are dependent on bi I ingua I ism; 
rather, we are concerned with patterns that have become habicu- 
ali;;ed and established. Perhaps this can be best Illustrated 
by drawing an analogy with English varieties spoken by second 
and third generation Germans in southeastern Pennsylvania. 
Our knowledge of Gorman may help us account for the occurrence 
of some rather divergent dialect variations in southeastern 
Pennsylvania. But these features are not dependent on the 
bilingualism o[ second and third generation Germans; they are 
features tiiat must be described synchronlca I ly as an ititegral 
part of the dialect. The distinction between interference 
and established dialect variations is an important sociolin- 
guistic matter which we shall turn to later in more detail. 

Up to now, we have spoken of PRE as if it weje some sort 
of homogeneous entity, but this is, in itself, a matter of 
considerable sac lo 1 ingii I s t i c interest. On one level, our in- 
formant group of lower-socioeconomic-class , second generation 
Puerto Rlcan teen-age males from East Harlem could be con- 
sidered homogeneous when compared, for OKample, with a group 
of middle-class, white teen-age males from a New York suburb, 
on another level, there is he terogene i t v Ln our grv>up of 
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informants: Some LiUonuats , lor example, show quite extensive 
contaccs with black peers, while others have virtually none; 
s-.rAw sh.Hv' culLurai values tfia i are quite indigenous to lower- 
soc i^^eeonoinic lass lite -styles, while others express edu- 
cational and oeciipa t i ona 1 avSpira t ions that indicate consider- 
able motivation tor eventually attaining middle-class life- 
styles. I' he extent to which linguistic characteristics are 
co'.iiinon to our PR1-: in[ormants as a whole, to subgroups, or even 
uniquely to individuals is a consideration that will be treated 
specifically in our description ot the linguistic variables 
ch-isen !\>r this study. 

Fro'u a linguistic standpoint, we are interested in the 
nature M l;uv.vaa^e variation as it relates to languages in 
coataci. lo begin with, we want to know how linguistic fea- 
tures frou various potential souices are integrated into the 
ernerging language variety. [n order to observe this, we will 
investigate several representative variables to see what the 
constraints on variahiUty are> given the particular language 
contact situation. In this regard, we follow earlier studies 
of linguistic variation that incorporate constraints of vari- 
ability into the formal representation of optional rules. 
Some ot" the observed variation is, of course, accounted for 
by independent linguistic features that favor or prohibit the 
operation of a particular rule. Other types of influences on 
variation can be accounted for only by looking at language in 
the context of society: That is, the description of the socio- 
cultural situation in Chapter Two is essential in understanding 
the nature of certain types of influences on variation. Final- 
ly, we want to understand the general principles of linguistic 
variation that emerge from this particular language situation. 
In order to take on significance, data must be seen in some 
sort of theoretical framework. Ultimately, knowledge is not 
Q thered by simply reporting data. It is the investigation 
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of data ta terms o( a particular chcoret ica I fra^nowark that Is 
responsible tor advancing our knowledge about language. 

^•^ Tl^o _s election o t' L n tor nvi n t s > The analysis reported here 
is based on data regarding the speecli of 29 Puerto Rican and 
15 black teen-age males from East H.irlem and the Bronx. Our 
original contacts with these Informants were made possible 
tiirough the cooperation ot Youth Development Incorporated 
(YDl), a no ndenom Ina tiona I , club-llke organization with head- 
quarters in East Harlem at the time of our fleldwork during 
August o( 1969. 

U\ addition to public recreational lac ill ties, some 
remedial educational Instruction and nondenomina tlona I re- 
ligious instruction were optionally offered at YDI^s head* 
quarters. During the summer months, YDI operated camp facil- 
ities at I^ke Champion, Xew York, the site of the fieldwork 
that serves as the basis for this analysis. At the time of 
•our fleldwork, there were approximately L50 males between the 
ages of 13 and 18 present: Two- thirds vera Puerto Rican and 
one- third black; there were no non-Puerto Rican whites present 
at that time. 

The decision was made to start by Ititerviewing several 
informants who had considerable status among their peers in 
order to facilitate other interviews. It was anticipated that 
other individuals would recognize that the leaders had been 
cfv.jsen initially, that being asked for an interview would then 
•lavc S0A10 status s Lgni L icance . It was further reasoned that 
Positive rcpjrts lr.x\] informants initially would enhance our 
clua:ues if obtaining interviews with other informants. Al- 
though somewhat ;>f a risk, this procedure proved to be gen- 
erally quite successful in obtaining Informants for interviews, 
[he association ol Llie interviews witli peer status was appar- 
'^•"^y understood by other '^'^mbers. In fact, several peer 
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associaLi»3 ot our original c<>atnct.s asked it' vc might talk with" 
them rather than waiMng tor us to request an interview. 

Ha V i ng e s ta M i s ,\e 0 e o n t a c t s w ith s e v oral of t lie pee r 
leavlor^, we thvn seiecttni lniornu\nta n\ the basis ut' ov^r ac- 
quaiutance with tl .ra through InCormaul v;oi\tacts, references 
to other CtuiiviUuals fro^n our Lnrtial interviews, recommenda- 
tions from workers who knew tlie informants throjjgh more ex- 
tensive, day-to-day interact ion, or a con\bination of these, 
tnformatits were obviously not chosen at random; instead, they 
Were selected in order to approximate tl\e racial distribution 
v>l tlie teen-ai;ers served by VDT. 

Hy^ .1',^^^'/.^' interview was divided into several 
main areas. First, there was a fairly extensive free con- 
versation Suction. Our topics for this section were based 
largely on previous questionnaires adapted to our population 
of young teen-age males (see Uibov 1966a; lyjbov et al. 1968; 
Shuy, Wolfram, and Riley 1967; Fasold 1972), while the topics 
actually discussed were largely determined by the interests of 
each informant. The general areas covered ranged from games 
and leisure to gang fights. As a part of the first section, 
certain questions about gr-nip social structure were asked to 
obtain sociological background information that would help us 
Assess social interactions and roles. 

During the second section, involving responses to certain 
sentence stimuli largely adopted and developed from Fasold 
(1972), we attempted to elicit specific constructions germane 
to our analysis of particular nonstandard linguistic features. 
Responses to some .)f theSc stimuli were crucial in arriving at 
descriptively adequate analyses of certain linguistic features. 

Finally, the* informants were asked to read several types 
of materials, including a prose passage, word lists, and mini- 
mal word pairs. 
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The different sections of the interview wore always pre- 
sented in the above sequeiwe in order to move from the in- 
formal to the formal aspects of thi> interview, rhf Interview 
lasted approximately one hour. (The j^eneral outline of the 
interview is given in Appei^dix A.) 

Prior familiarity with tlie informants was considered 
essential in nunimizing the unna tura Iness of the normal inter- 
view situation. Thus, certain interviewers participated in 
scheduled and unscheduled camp activities before and during the 
interviewing, permitting interviewers and informants to become 
acquainted in a more natural situation and encouraging the 
establishment of rapport between the two groups. For example > 
the author spent considerable time playing "pick-up" basket- 
ball with a number of the informants. This type of activity 
was evidently significant in establishing rapport, as indi- 
cated in several comments made by informants during the course 
of the Interviews: 

When I first saw you play basketball, I thought you 
was, you know, I thought you played for pro, I 
thought you was playing pro basketball cause I seen 
you, you know, shooting all them balls in and see 
how you can dribble and all, I thought you played 
pro basketball. (1:8)^ 

You got a good shot, man, you know, you got that 
shot, man, one hand shot, you got it nice, see, 
you time the ball, chu, chu, chu. (31:1) 

Interview's were generally conducted in a vacant room in 
an unused building on the camp grounds. Interviewers introduced 
infornvants to the interview by telling them that we wanted to 
know about some of the things teen-agers from various parts of 
the country were interested in. We did not necessarily dis- 
guise our interest in language but were nonspecific in talking 
about what aspects of language variety we might be concerned 
with. Usually, this was sufficient introduction for the in- 
jl^-ants, since we had established some familiarity prior to 
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tho interview, but any questions were answered by honest but 
nonspecific comments. 

Since we were concerned only with l\w English ot* our in- 
Cortnants, the interviews wore conducted almost exclusively in 
English. Usually, Spanish was used ot\ly when referring to 
some verbal activity in English and Its potential Puerto Pican 
Spanish analogue. For example, Ln the discussion of "sounding" 
(the verbal ritual of insulting a person's motlier) , an in- 
formant might con\ment on a potential analogue for this activity 
by giving a Spanish example. The use of Spanish in tho inter- 
view was quite incidental and will not be considered here. 

In general, the style of the interview tended to be rela- 
tively casual, more casual than the style that was elicited in 
random samples as reported in Shuy, tVolfram, and Riley ( 1967), 
but it was not necessarily in-group. tt does not compare with 
the group style of Labov et al. (1968) for obvious reasons; it 
does, however, compare more favorably with Labov et al.'s 
( 1968) single interviews than with Wolfram's ( 1969) and t\isold's 
(1972), which were conducted by Interviewers who had no prior 
contact with the informants. 

In addition, a second set of interviews .'as conducted in 
New York City in the spring of 1971. Tliese interviews were 
limited to those 14 of the original 29 Puerto Rican informants 
who could be located through various formal and informal con- 
tacts. The purpose of the second interview was to obtain more 
information about the informants* use of Spanish and about peer 
contacts. No information for linguistic analysis was desired 
from the second interview^ so the questioning was quite direct. 
(The questionnaire used in the second interview is given in 
Appendix B,) 

NOTE 

Q All quotes from informants are referenced by the informant's 
FRir^ number and the page of the typescript on which the statement 
is found. 



2 THE SOOIOOUl UivAL SETTING 



2.1 Cultures in contact . From the point of view of immigra- 
tion phenomena, it would seem that New York is the most studied 
city tn the United States. For many generations, wave upon 
immigrant wave has orttered the city, adapting its ethnicity 
to its environs until some sort of assimilation is achieved. 
Yet, if the newest arrivals to the city are any indication, 
few in-depth examinations beyond geographical studies of group 
living patterns and statistical studies of employment patterns 
have been made of cultural contacts between groups in the slow 
process of assimilation. In particular, there is a paucity of 
research on language contacts between groups in the city and 
on the consequent phenomenon of language assimilation. 

Studying dialect contacts involves dealing with groups 
of people that are in some way different from each other. 
This difference may be predominantly geographical, e.g. Mid- 
western Chicago English versus Southern Atlanta English; it 
can be socioeconomic where geography is a constant, e.g. New 
Y.rk CiLv upper-ni dd le-class English versus New York City 
v; T i !a ss K^i^'M^h; it: can be both geographical and 

^ V". -lit . lual' Cts that differ according to geography 

I ii-- >i:'!\r ac^ u-Jl;u' soc Lot'Couomic groups within each 
oialoct. H>ich point of view is an abstraction based on a 
collection of differing speech patterns that share a nameable 
commonality. The distinction between the two groups whose 




ect contact we are studying, predominantly second generation 
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Puerto Ricans and blacks in New York City, Is not primarily 
goographlcal or soc i ouconomlc , as in other sociolinguis tic 
investigations; iiisteati, it is based on ethnic group member- 
ship. 

The nomenclature "Puerto Rican" or "black'* Is an ab- 
straction that Is in many ways di' tit to define in terms 
of specific groups* lhat Island-c um Puerto Ricans and 
:3outhera-born blacks represent two different cultures In New 
York City is obvious. But after a generation or uore in the 
same city» even in the same neighborhood, is it still possible 
La speak of two different cultural groups and two different 
dialects? Or has assimilation occurred in the second Hid 
third generations? What is the Puerto Rican/black contact 
situation In the neighborhood, in the schools, etc? If 
assimilation does indeed occur, in what direction does it go: 
Puerto Rlcan to black or black to Puerto Rican? In other 
words, what Is the dominant culture and, therefore, the 
dominant dialect? 

In order to specify In what way the existence of two 
different cultural groups and dialects can be presumed, the 
cultural contact between Puerto Ricans and blacks will be 
briefly outlined, concentrating on the place of Puerto Ricans 
in the city and their relation to the blacks. While much of 
this discussion focuses on the contact of these two groups 
as they co-exist in Harlem the Puerto Rlcan culture in New 
York City must also be studied on its own terms. What is the 
relation of one generation to another: immigrants to second 
generation, second to third, etc.? Are there some Puerto 
Ricans who identify with the black culture more than others» 
and if so, why? 

This background material, gathered from anthropological 
and sociological works, census material, and participant- 
O erver information provided by the f le Idworkers , will then 
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provide a framework t*or the liiiguLstLc discussion that is the 
pri no ipa 1, focus of this study. 

2.2 The residtMULal backgroiiad of lat'ormii ts . Of the 29 Puerto 
Kicaa informants, 2 voro boriT in Puerto Rico and migrated to New 
York as infants; thus, for all practical purposes, they can bo 
treatod as second generation inforsuants, since they learned to 
speak in the United States. fiiore are also two informants who 
are third genera Lion Puerto Ricans. Of the 15 black infornunts > 
5 have West Indian history: 2 with one parent from the West 
Indies, I with both parents from the West Indies, and 2 with 
both grandparents from the West Indies. The other black in- 
formants have parents or grandparents who migrated from the 
southern United States. 

At the. time of the fieldwork, ali-*fe4ie informants were 
residents of New York City, with 34 living in Manhattan and 10 
in the Bronx. All but six informants have lived in New York 
City all their lives » and of these six, only one has not lived 
most of his life there. 

Padilla (1958) notes that when the Puerto Rican first comes 
to the city, he either resides for a short time with relatives 
or is aided by them in locating an apartment, usually in Spanish 
Harlem or one of the ol.her centers of Puerto Rican concentra- 
tion. While the migrants change residence frequently (about 
four moves per family^ according to Lewis 1968:205), they 
usually remain in the same borough, often in the same neighbor- 
hood. This pattern of mobility is illustrated by many of the 
informants who indicate they have spent most of tiielr lives in 
the same general neighborhood. Most residence changes indi- 
cated by the informants have occurred within Harlem or between 
the Bronx and Harlem. 

For example, Informant 26, a 17-year-old Puerto Rican, 
O Iways lived within three blocks of his present location, 
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although he has moved several times. Examples of a change of 
borough are t-ound more occasionally: Informants 9 and 43 who 
are brothers used to live with tlieir tamtly ia the Bronx and 
then moved to their present location in the projects at East 
I25th Street* There is only one example of a family's having 
made signiticant moves in the present study: Informant 23 has 
lived with his family In Manhattan, at two locations in Brooklyn, 
upstate ii: Buffalo, in Harlem^ and now in the Bronx, A few in- 
formants state that they have lived in the same building all 
their lives. 

Perhaps tlic most revealing geographical grouping is pro- 
vided in Table 1, which indicates the residence of each infor- 
mant at the lime of the original fieldwork. 

2.3 Puerto Rican intragroup contact . In order to see to what 
extent the Puerto Rican culture in New York City is homogeneous 
or heterogeneous, it is important to examine the contact situ- 
ation of Puerto Ricans with blacks and non-Puerto Ricans against 
a background knowledge of the amount of contact existing between 
residents of the island and residents of the city, and of the 
relations existing between first, second, and third generation 
Puerto Ricans* 

There is a certain continuity between the island and the 
city because not only is there constant migration, depending on 
the United States economy, but also there is frequent visiting 

A. 

between the two places. Hand 1 in states that unlikL* previous 

Lnn\igrants» both Puerto Ricans and blacks do not undergo the 

decisive break experienced by the Europeans: 

The !novement of individuals back and forth between 
the old home and the new never ceased, so that com- 
munications were close and the sense of connectedness 
was never broken. (Haadlin 1965:109) 

In addition, new migrants usually settle with or near rela- 
/^".ves who have preceded them to the United States, In this way, 
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Table I, Residence of Puerto Rican and black infornunts. 



Puerlo Rican Black 
S ec t lon ^' Inf^.irm ants To ta I IruormAats Total 

1 llOth to I16th St. , 5, lA, 19, 
2nd 10 5th Ave, 20, 22, 26 , 

28, 29, 33, 

44 10 

2 lOlst to 110th St., 27 , 31, 35 , 2, 3 , 4 , 6 , 
2nd to 5th Ave, 3? 4 12, 13, 15, 

17, 25. 41 10 

3 116th to 125th St., 9, 10, 18, 8 , 16 . 2 
east of Lenox Ave. 32, 42, 43 6 

4 Central Harlem I, 40 2 



BRONX 

5 South of 159th St. 11, 21, 23, 

36, 38, 39 6 

6 Crotona Park 7 I 24 

7 Westchester Ave. 30, 34 2 
^'^Section numbers refer to tlie map in Figure I. 



the New York residents, that Is, at least the residents of the 
Puerto Rican neighborhoods, are constantly In contact with the 
island and its language, even if they are second and third gen- 
eration Puerto Rlcans who have never been there. 

As indicated above, many Puerto Ricans form enclaves, Ac* 
cording to Lewis ( 1968 : 2 12- 13) » the fact that they are set apart 
as being identified with blacks, and are therefore subject to 
discrimination in jobs, school, and liousing (see Section 2.5.3) 
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has incrca.sud thoir tec Lings ol uUerioriLy, The total effect 
has been to nuke withdraw from the larger society and to 

activate their sense jl r.at L. ma 1 i Ly and ethnic identity. Be- 
cause of these factors. Mi I Is » Senior » and Coldsen perceive 
Puerto Rican culture ♦ at Least that ot* the first generation 
residents in the core areay of the city, as being fairly homo- 
^eneoLiS : 

»,.on the wliole there is a rather uniform educational 
achievement, standardized occupation in specific 
industries and in standardized areas of the city. 
These factors ot institutional concentration which 
tend to make the migrants of Spanish Harlem and 
Morrisania ih>ir.ogeneous have more effect than certain 
otlier factors which tend to differentiate between theni; 
and the overall result is a leveling of psychological 
and internal life. (Mills, Senior, and Goldsen 1950:169) 

Although the above observation Is generally true of first 
generation imij^vants, it is not clear that, this uniformity and 
this Puerto Rican orientation are present in the second gener- 
ation and beyond. Nahirny and Fishman (1963:318 ff.) elabor- 
ate ine theory that second generation children of immigrants 
often teiid to throw off their ethnic heritage as a form of 
rebellion for their t>elng "different" from their American 
counterparts. However, even while doing this, frequently some 
form of ethnicity is retained in their very consciousness of 
being children of inuiii grants . Ilie children's acute sense of 
marginality encourages them to become either more American 
than the Americans themselves or more ardently ethnic than 
their pareiits. At least for tliose who choose the first option, 
any continuity with the ethnic heritage for the third genera- 
tion is precluded. For this reason, Nahirny and Fishman (1965: 
311) hold that "the ethnic heritage, including the ethnic mother 
tongue, usually ceases to play any viable role in the life of 
the third generation". Yet, at the same time, they see a re- 
action on the part of the third generation toward reidenti- 
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Glazer and Moynihan (L963:v} note a dislncltnatton of the 
third and fourth generations to '^blend into a standard, uniform 
national type'^ These auliiors see the loss of the intnii grant 
language and culture in the first and second generations as 
making Ameiican cultural pluralism impossible; but at the same 
time that lliese groups are stripped of direct ethnic influence, 
they are still identifiable as a group even beyond the second 
genera t ion: 

Concretely, persons think of themselves as members of 
that group, with that name; most significantly, they 
are linked to other members of the group by new 
attributes that the original immigrants would never 
have recognized as identifying their group, but which 
nevertheless serve to make thorn off, by more than 
simply name and association, in the third generation 
and oven beyond. (Glazer and Moyni. an 1963: 13) 

While these observations are made more in reference to other 

immigrant groups, they may be applicable to Puerto Ricans in 

New York City as well. 

Padilla (1958) notes that there is a higher status assigned 
to those Puerto Ricans who are born and raised in New York than 
to those born on the island. Most of those born in the United 
States see themselves not so much as Puerto Ricans, for very 
often they have never been, nor do they anticipate going, to the 
island; ratiier, '*They regard them?eb'es as different from their 
parents and the new migrants" (Padilla 1958:38). 

In 1965, Handlin saw two alternatives for the future, de- 
pending on color consciousness in the general community: 

If color consciousness grows more intense, the Puerto 
Rican may be fragmented into three parts. Tlie con- 
tinuing flow of new arrivals will struggle to main- 
tain themselves as Puerto Ricans. The colored Puerto 
Ricans already settled, and particularly those of the 
second and third generations for whom the difference 
of language fades in importance, will be pressed 
toward an identification with the more numerous Negroes. 
And the whit> majority of the second and third genera- 
Q tion Puerto Ricans who lose the consciousness of 
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language will find an evergrowing incentive to drop 
their identification and to merge with some other 
surrounding ethnic community.... [Ef, on the otlier 
hand, there is a decline in color consciousness] 
white and colored Puerto Ricans in the awareness of 
their comn\on identity could develop a coherent com* 
munity to whicli newcomers would be added and which 
would grow stronger through immigration. (Handlin 
1965:59) 

Given the rise of national awareness generated in black 
nationalism and reflected in the Young Lords, the second alter- 
native may indeed be becoming more attractive for many Puerto 
Ricans in New York's core areas (see Hoffman 1968:39). 

2 , 4 Puerto Rican and black contact , 

2.4.1 Nc ighhorliood contact . East Harlem is probably the most 
important Puerto Rican area of New York City. Its geographical 
boundaries are variously defined by Sexton (1965) and Lewis 
(1968) as including roughly the area from the East River to 
Central Park between 96th and 130th Streets, or more" precisely 
the area from llOth to I16th Street between 2nd and 5th Avenues 
(see Figure 1). To its north and east lie predominantly black 
neighborhoods, with the poorest section of Harlem, the Triangle, 
immediately north of Spanish Harlem. Otherwise known as El 
Barrio, Spanish Harlem is not homogeneously Spanish, as West 
Indians, Irish, Russians, Hungarians, Italians, and blacks also 
live there. Ser.ton (1965: 109) characterizes it as being more 
an economic than a racial ghetto. In contrast to Central Harlem. 
Despite the fact that sections of Spanish Harlem seem to form 
enclaves that perpetuate the Spanish language and customs, 
geographical homogeneity is being replaced by integration, at 
least on the periphery. Although there are ethnic concentra- 
tions, no neighborhood seems to be completely homogeneous. 

This lack of complete homogeneity is reflected in the 
sample for the present study. Almost all of the Puerto Rican 
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uU'ormaats indicate the presence of some blacks in tlieir ncigh- 

b.Tvhjod. Hjw many, hv^vever, seems to depend on the gejgr.ipliica I 

l ,>cation, aiiJ, tlu'i'el\)re , wlu-re Lho int\n*mant lives has a great 

deal >i Influence on his hlaek contacts, or it he is black, on 

his Puerto Rican contacts. 

At one end of t^he continuum, we have Puerto Ricans with 

relatively restricted neighborhood contacts with blacks: 

Well, down iti niy neighborhood we got more Puerto 
Kicans thati there is Negroes and Americans cause 
it's American people, there's only about two or 
three.... It's a lot ot Negroes by the projects 
towards about two blocks from wl\cre I live, and 
down wlier*' I live at is, everybody Ci\ere is just 
plain Puerto Rican, (11:10) 

At the other end of the continuum are Puerto Ricans with pre- 
dominantly black neighborhood contacts: 

My brothers, when we first moved in, the only 
friends we had were Negro, and they were like, 
they say, we acted all cool with them. They all 
acted cool with us. (14:7) 

That blacks and Puerto Ricans live in the same neighbor- 
hood does not necessarily mean, however, that tliey share exten- 
sive contacts. According to Sexton (1965:13), in the old tene- 
ment housing these groups do not live in the same building but 
in adjacent buildings or at opposite ends of the block. One 
Puerto Rican resident in a predominantly Puerto Rican neighbor- 
hood in the Bronx states that his whole apartment building is 
inhabited by Puerto Ricans, with the exception of one black 
spouse of a Puerto Rican, although blacks do live on che oppo- 
site side of the street. Another residant of the same building 
adds to the picture of the block: 

No, in my building, only Puerto Ricans live. ...in the 
city you know we're the only Spanish building in the 
whole block, in the block, you know, we live in. The 
rest are Negroes so we stick with them, you know. They 
make friends with you and you have a lot of friends. 
(36:7) 
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DcsplLt? the iiitegraiod nature ut Llio block, the Puerto Kicans 
living ihere name other Puerto Rieans as tlioir best friends. 

While much .>t thi.s JiscussiotA deals with tlie culture con- 
tacts oC Puerto Kicans aaJ h lacks Livitig ii\ Harlem^ it is pre- 
sumed thai the situatl.ni is situ liar in tliosc parts of the city 
that are comparable in ter;:is of sue ioeconomic s or population 
distribution, e.g. south Bronx or Brooklyn, The Puerto Ricans 
studied by Lewis (1968:204) in New York City "formed little 
islands within the city" where their language and inany of their 
customs were perpetuated. Most of their shopping was done in 
Puerto Kican bodegas » and Spanish was the standard home lan- 
guage. However, many of these subjects were first generation 
Puerto Kicans, some newly arrived, and length of time in New 
York City seems to be one of the most important factors in 
analyzing [lomogeneity of Puerto Rican contact. Pad ilia ( 1958: 
26) notes three distinct groups of Puerto Ricans in New York 
City: the. recent migrants, the old migrants wlio have been in 
New York for a relatively long period of time, and those Puerto 
Ricans born and reared in New York City. The first group tends 
to limit its contacts to other Puerto Ricans, preferably rela- 
tives and people from the same hometown as well as other Puerto 
Ricans in the same neighborhood, if not the immediate tenement 
(Mills, Senior, and Goldsen 1950:99)* As these migrants become 
more accul turated , their way ot" life and their contacts change. 
Puerto Kicans born and raised in New York City have more con- 
tacts with non-Puerto Ricans at school, at play, and at work 
(Hoffman 1968:47), although they are rarely out of touch with 
other Puerto Ricans. However, despite differences in the ways 
of life and the cultural orientations of these groups, most 
Puerto Ricans share a feeling of solidarity: 

There are ideals of behavior, standards of values, 
and rules for living that are considered appropriate 
to Hispanos, rather than to others, and there are 
forms of social con tro I- - sane tions and standards of 
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approval at\d d i sapprova I- - tha t emerge froai the body 
ot ideals of behavior expected from Hlspanos. In 
fact, maay cultural diversities and behavioral ex- 
pectations cluster within subgroups of the larger 
Hispatio groups, and cacii subgroup Is geared to the 
others as i[ they were all parts of a system.... 
(Padilla 1958:48-49) 

2,4.2 School contact . The question oE school contact seems 
relatively straightforward. According to Glazer and Moynlhan 
( 1963:49), even in I960 be tore permissive school zoning was 
fully established, over half of New York City's Puerto Rican 
and black children attended "integrated" schools. However, 
the authors note that this integration is "simply the ex- 
pression of the existence of the Ncj^ro ghetto" in the sense 
that the school population merely reflects the overall neigh- 
borhood population. "Integration" may here be taken to mean 
the existence of only a few minority group members. 

Puerto Ricans are in the majority in the 5*ciiools attended 
by most of th.o informants in the present study, although the 
schools are thoroughly integrated with blacks who typically 
comprise at least one-third of the school population. At 
school, if nowhere else, the Puerto Rican child is exposed to 
heterogeneity in culture and language. And traditionally, at 
school, if not at home, the Puerto Rican child begins his 
"intensive directed training in becoming American" (Padilia 
1958:200). 

2 . 5 Solidarity and separation among Puerto Ricans and blacks . 
In New York City, Puerto Ricans live as a minority surrounded 
by a larger minority, blacks. The second generation Puerto 
Rican, due to his increased exposure to blacks, is in a position 
to act on his perception of the relationship between the two 
communities in the establishment of his social relations. Al- 
though we might use a number of criteria for classifying Puerto 
ans with respect to their contact with blacks, it is quite 
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clear that the most crucial varlablo ls poor contact. Whom do 
they associate with in their friendship groups in the neighbor- 
liood? rhoy niay choot5e almost exclusively Puerto Rican peers, 
or they may choose to participate in a group that includes a 
significant proportion of blacks* In fact, in some cases, the 
peer group may be predominantly black. 

Because of the importance of peer group structure tor the 
investigation of cultural and linguistic assimilation, we have 
elicited specific information about the peer group structure 
from each Puerto Rican informant in this study. Each informant 
was asked to list his main friendship groups and to identify 
the race oi each member of these groups. This information was 
then compared with observations by staff members who were 
familiar with the informants over an extended period and with 
our participant observations of social interactions during the 
fieldwork. Although there is obviously a continuum wi th respect 
to the extent of black contacts revealed by our informants, we 
have chosen to separate informants into two groups on the basis 
of our sociological information: those with extensive black 
contacts and those with restricted black contacts. Those with 
extensive black contacts indicate a mixture or a majority of 
blacks among their peers, while those v;ith restricted contacts 
have few, if any, blacks in their immediate peer groups. The 
types of group structures, the initiation into peer groups, 
and the activities of the peer groups all give supportive in- 
formation for our assessment^. Of the 29 Puerto Rican informants, 
6 are considered to have extensive black contacts and 23 restric- 
ted black contacts on the basis of this Information. 

2.5.1 Informants' perceptions ^ A number of writers have noted 
that Puerto Rlcans , particularly second generation Puerto Ricans, 
may establish close relationships with blacks (Padilla 1958:94). 
^ J of our informants with extensive black contacts reflect 
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this good rapport, as indicated in the following dialogue be- 
tween a fieldworker and an informant: 

\:V\ Are colored guys and Spanish gi^iys In the sanie 
gang ever? 

INK: Yeah. Plenty times. 

FW: Do they sometimes have the coloied guy against 
the Spanish? 

INF; No. Everybody believes in fus^ like that..,. 
You grow up, yuu see a colored guy sitting 
next to you. ( 27 : 13^ 

Puerto Ricans who have established extensive black con- 
tacts tend to minimize differences between the two groups. 
For example: 

It* s really hard to tell between a Puerto Rican and 
a Negro; it's really hard, you know. (18; second 
interview) 

You know, like before, it was a lot of race problem 
in East Harlem, like the community works together, 
you know, none of this bull-shit about now, you 
black, get away frou\ me, you're white, you better 
go to hell or something like that. Ain't like that 
no more, you know. (5:7) 

In reality, of course, there are considerably more differ- 
ences than are admitted in the above comments. For example, a 
member of the Puerto Rican community generally would have 
little difficulty in distinguishing the blacks from the Puerto 
Ricans. And we know that there are still many tensions that 
exist between the black and Puerto Rican communities. However, 
the actual situation is less important than the perception of 
social relations by Puerto Ricans with extensive black contacts. 

There is a commonality between the two groups in that they 
are set apart by lines of demarcation: the blacks by a color 
line and the Puerto Ricans by an ethnic line that is equally 
real , 

Although we can observe a certain commonality between 
*g^Mps, the proximity of Puerto Rican and black also may be 
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the* cause of InLer^rotip Leasion. Sexton ( 1965: 13) notes that 
race and eilMiicity underlie much of tlie open and hidden con- 
flvcr In r.ast Uarleui. This tension can be seea in the state- 
ments of some informants from the present study: 

You see, we have half a building full of niggers, 
guys that rcaHy look for trouble. They all came 
down round about and couple of guys from our build- 
ing and we have round eight [sic] percent of the guys 
round here art-^ Spanish. They surrounded the niggers 
on the outside..,. I went straight down and hit 
couple of them on the head. Now 1 was at the bottom 
and when the Spanish finished with the niggers out 
there, they came in..,. They don't fool around with 
th.e Spanish cause » what you call it, Spanish take 
their ass and make it inside out. (43:13-14) 

Like some of these Negro guys, I don't hang around, 
most of the guys that stick around there, they 
always, you know* look for trouble* (35:9) 

Similar feelings of antipathy are expressed by a number 

« 

of our Puerto Rican informants. For example, when describing 
various indigenous forms of behavior that would clearly be 
considered antisocial in terms of mainstream values, they indi- 
cate that such actions are appropriate with respect to their 
own peer group, while similar types of behavior by blacks are 
cited pejoratively. 



2.5.2 Socioeconomic factors . Generally speaking the Puerto 
Ricans are on the lowest rung of the socioeconomic ladder In 
Mew York City; They have less income as a group than either 
white non-Puerto Ricans or nonwhites (Motley 1967:21; Kantro- 
witz and Rappenfort 1966:30). According to Sexton (1965:23), 
at that time the 'jobless rate for blacks in Harlem was 50 per- 
cent above that for whites, and for Puerto Ricans it was 100 
percent above the white norm. And the educational achievement 
of a Puerto Rican adult, at least among the migrants, is an 
average of 6.5 years lower than that of any other ethnic group 
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According to mast current Indices for objectively measur- 
ing sac loeconomlc class, the Informants used in tills study 
would be classified as "w.>rklng" or "lover- working^' class. The 
occupational roles oi the heads of [households are mainly re- 
stricted to operatives, service workers, and laborers. The 
parents of only two Puerto Rican and two black informants are 
reported to have occupations that might be classified as pro- 
fessional or semi - prof ess lona I . 

Although we have not made evaluations of all the individual 
residences of the informants, a survey of the general neighbor- 
hoods and an observation of a sample of the projects and tene- 
ments in which the informants live indicate that they are quite 
typical of working- or lower-working-class residences. Many of 
the residences would clearly be classified as "slum dwellings". 

The educational picture of the informants shows somewhat 
more variation than do the occupations of the heads of house- 
hold and the housing. Of the 23 informants who responded to 
our questions about education, 4 {3 of them black) indicate 
that their parents have had some college training. tf these 
statements can be relied upon, the level of education repre- 
sented by the household heads seems to be much higher than what 
we would expect of Harlem and south Bronx residents. It is 
possible, however, that many of the informants may have over- 
stated the educational levels of their parents. 

The school records of the informants (some of which were 
available to YDI^s educational supervisor) generally indicate 
that their educational achievement is far below the expected 
norms for their age .level. This is true of their reading levels 
in particular, a fact that was well confirmed when they were 
asked to read a small passage as part of the interview. Several 
informants were unable to read even the word lists they were 
given and would have to be considered functionally illiterate. 
^ is quite clear that the majority of our informants has been 
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alit-nated from the schools and that their values do not coin- 
cide with the niidd le -c lass values placed on educational achieve- 
ment. From tlio background Int'oraiatlon given to us by VDI work- 
ers, from interviews, and ixo^ personal observation, it appears 
that many informants can bo considered integral members of 
indigenous peer groups, participating fully in the '\street 
culture''. There are, however, several informants who must be 
classified as cultural "lames", i.e. non-members in an indig- 
enous peer group. The school performance of these Informants 
is considerably above that of the other informants, and their 
value orientation toward education is consonant with the main- 
stream values placed on educational achievement. 

The picture we have painted in the above paragraphs is 
essentially one of ambivalence. On the one hand, Puerto Rlcans 
may share a feeling of solidarity with blacks because of the 
minority status of both groups. But on the other hand, ten- 
sions may exist because, as we have seen, Puerto Ricans often 
come below blacks in the "pecking order'^ of New York City*t 
and thus the two groups are in competition for higher status* 
Puerto Ricans often indicate that they are aware of this com- 
petition (Lewis 1968:208), and in many instances, these am- 
bivalent reactions to blacks are expressed by a single indi- 
vidua I . 

2.5.3 The effect of skin color . Although Puerto Ricans born 
and raised in New York City have more contact with non-Puerto 
Ricans than do those who have immigrated from the island, they 
often consider themselves to be "both Spanish and American, as 
two unintegrated aspects of themselves" (Padilla 1958:280). 
The extent to which they perceive themselves as Spanish or 
American depends on several factors. Among these are the 
degree of acculturation of their parents, the family's socio- 
^'"'^nomic status, and perhaps most significantly, at least out- 
^|^(]]b the family'^i the color of their skin. 
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In Puerto Rico, discr Lmination Is allegedly rooted more in 
social class tlian in color, althougli it also happens that the 
leTiSt soc ioccoiiomica L iy advanced group contains most dark- 
skinned Puerto Ricans. Thus, PadiUa (1958 : 7 3 , 75) explains 
racial considerations in Puerto Rico as being determined more 
i)y appearance tluin by ancestry, and race is thus reinterpre- 
table depending on advance in income; education, etc. (see 
Hoffman 1968: J 7-39 > , 

In terms of physical appearance, Latin Americans "assume 
the legitimacy of racial identities intermediate to those of 
white and Xev;ro", while Americans dichotomize Into a two-color 
system, according to Seda-Bonilla (1961:144). For convenience 
of our discusstott of tfie effect of skin color, Puerto Ricans 
can be divided into tliree main categories: white, intermediate, 
and colored. Traditionally, the terms "wJiite" and "colored" 
have been used to refer to lighter skinned and darker skinned 
Puerto Ricans respectively, but no popular classification of 
the intermediate group is designated* The term "black", which 
might seem preferable to colored, has a somewhat different cul- 
tural reference as it is typically used. In reality, skin 
color does not function apart from other types of physical 
characteristics such as hair texture and facial features^. 

While on the island mulattoes are considered white, and 
v;hlle a larger percentage of white than colored Puerto Ricans 
migrate to the United States, even these light-colored Puerto 
✓ Ricans become the target of American discrimination. What the 

Negro American has long been aware of, i,e, that he is set apart 
from much of middle-class American society by his color, the 
* Puerto Rican learns upon his arrival in the United States, 
Puerto Ricans are made extremely sensitive to color distinc- 
tions, and the effect "lias been to strengthen the character of 
the identification of the Puerto Rican in the case of those who 
^ 'e colored and to weaken it in the case of those who were 
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whLtu" (^H-^^^^ ^i-'^ l')b:K 38- r^^.' ) . ConscquunL ly , Lhoso of Later- 
mediate foLor are Ictt in a no -man ' s - Land in terms of self- 
ider\t i i icat i on ii\ ihv InL tod StaLe.s, 

Upwardly ^nobile white IMiurto R leans olten seek LdeutlfL- 
cation wit Is the wiute American community as iioon as possible 
(HandlLn L9bS: 58- 39) and abandon the ghetto for Washit\gtoti 
Heights, arenas .n the Br>>nx aiu! Queens (Glazer and Moynihan 
1963:1 1 1 ), or areas farther away from the city. As tliey he- 
come more assimilated, they move to nonethnic areas, severing 
Puerto Rican contacts in an attempt to conceal their Puerto 
Rican or it; in. 

Seda-B.>ni 1 la (1961), in fact, reports that Puerto Ricans 
living ii\ a white neighborhood admit their Puerto Rican origin 
hesitantly and only after three or four interviews. The same 
author also mentions encounters with children in East Harlem 
who refuse to be identified as Puerto Rican and who deny know- 
ing Spanish. Two brothers (both of whom are quite light) in 
the present sample are good examples of tliis attitude. Both 
deny any knowledge of Spanish, saying they never use it, des- 
pite the fact that both their parents are isLand-born and that 
they live in a predominantly Puerto Rican environment: 
VU: Did you ever speak Spanish at home? 

INF: Did I ever? No, not that I could remember. 

FW : Do your parent s speak Span is }i? 

[ NF : {a f te r s ome pressing] One e in a while. 

FW: [Do you speak Spanish) with your friends? 

LXF: Definitely* They speak Spanish to me you know. 
Go yeah, yeaii, I don't know wliat they're saying. 

FW: Vou don't understand Spanish? 

INF: No..,. No, I won't speak Spanish. 

FV: What do you speak? 

INF: [ speak English.... 

Q FW: With older neighbors? 
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INF: Wt\at: about it?... Oh, I can't speak Spanish. 
FW: You can't say anything in Spanish? 
[NF: WcIU y^'S, but.... (9: second interview) 
In terms oi assimilation, intermediate and colored Puerto 
Ricans experience tlic same problems in different degrees. The 
colored Puerto Kicans arc often identified as black by the out- 
side conuTiunity and indeed, according to Seda-Bonllla (1961:147), 
"find open acceptance in tlie Ameriean Negro society with cre- 
dentials of the ^West Indian^". For those who remain In the 
center ol the city, particularly if they are dark and have 
little posslbiUty oi relocating to another neighborhood, the 
non- Puerto Ricaii culture to be assimilated to is the black 
culture : 

. * . he must "become like'^ the Negro in the metro- 
politan community. Tlie world in wliich he is to 
function inconspicuously is the Negro world...* 
He finds that he can hold only certain Jobs, mix 
socially only with certain people. Almost always 
he must live in the Harlem ghetto, or in certain 
N'egro i:ections of the Bronx. (Mills, Senior, and 
Goldsen 1950:133) 

Rand notes the coaiment of a social worker on the Lower East 

Side as indicative this blackward assimilation: 

The Negroes were in New York first and had a head 
start, but now the Puerto Ricans are copying them. 
They are borrowing the Negroes' gang structure. 
Also their jive talk and bop language.... The 
Negroes are setting the pattern, but the Puerto 
Ricans are right in there contending with them. 
(Rand 1958:130-31) 

Those colored Puerto Ricans who choose not to be identi- 
fied with the Negro community must counteract the outside 
commur.ity's appraisal of them as blacks. By emphasi2ing their 
Puerto Rican origins they attempt to enhance the distance be- 
tween themselves and blacks. This emphasis on their Spanish- 
ness may be linguistic as well as cultural, so that use of the 
yj^' iish i inguage and customs is reinforced. Within the Puerto 
JL>m community, therefore, 
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...a reaction agai[:st wiiat is regarded as a social 
disadvantage lias been transformed Into a source of 
family and neighborhood grovip solidarity which, In 
turn, serves as a soiirte of emotional strength, re- 
inforcement, and support lor tlie Individual. 
(Padllla 1958:36) 

Nonetheless, although tliey are considered Puerto Rlcans (as 
against blacks) in the Puerto Rlcan community, they report 
being treated as the ^'lowest" within the family, and researchers 
have found that Puerto Rican drug addicts are usually the dark- 
est members of the family (Sexton 1965:10). 

'l\\e intermediate Puerto Ricans face more ambiguity, since 
Ll\ey are not immediately categorized by outsiders as black and 
thus have more of an option in clioosing their Identity. They 
may choose to be conspicuous as members of a fore Ign- language- 
speaking group rather than to be identified with blacks. Those 
wlio do accept membership in t\w American N'egro convnunlty become 
completely acculturated to the black society to the point of 
speaking like blacks, according to Seda-Bonllla (1961:147), 
This acculturation Is reflected In the present study In the 
speech of those Puerto Ricans with extensive black contacts. 
They have then only one battle to fight, that of discrimination 
against blacks, rather than having the double problem of Identi- 
fying themselves as Puerto Rican and as being distinct from the 
Negro , 

Rand ( 1958: 1 J) seems to Indicate that the Puerto Rican 
population in Harlem consists of those who are tlie darker, less 
European- looking In the New York City popui.i tlon, since they 
"are the ones who find It hardest to leavt iIk' ghettos and be 
assimilated". No doubt the majority of ihr Puerto Rican in- 
formants in the present study would be classified as inter- 
mediate or colored. Although we might liy pot he size that the 
darker informants are more likely to have extensive black con- 
tacts than are tlieir intermediate counterparts, our sample does 
f^'l bear this out. However, this is probably due to the limited 
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sample, and we would expect a larger isample to reveal such a 
pattern. 

What e merges tar is a skoteh ot* the Puerto Rican popu- 
lation of New York City confronted with assimilation alterna- 
tives. Coming from a ^'foreign'' culture, speaking a "foreign^' 
language, the Puerto Rlcan Is confronted witii racial disci'im- 
i nation reportedly unknown on the island. However, unlike the 
black wh^>se isolation from white society is more iiearly com- 
plete » the Puerto Rican has more possibilities for assimilation 
with the white culture (Broom and Glean 1965:36). 

It he is light and can learn the language, he and his 
children can become submerged in mainstream America, leaving 
the black-ass imi la ti[ig and Puerto Rlcan-orlented groups behind 
in the center city. But the dark-skinned Puerto Rican faces 
a conflict in terms of acculturation that is in many respects 
greater than the black* s, for he has the double onus of being 
both "foreign" and black-like. He is threatened with the dis- 
crimination meted out to American blacks, and Kls mobility is 
thus restricted, frequently marooning him in the ghettos of 
Harlem, the Bronx, Brooklyn, etc, (Burma 1954; 161); Seda- 
Bonilla 1961:146-47). He can either try to escape discrimin- 
ation by emphasizing his membership in the Hispaao culture or 
identify with the blacks and become accepted in some form of 
Ame rican culture. 

2.5.4 The use of Spa nish ! Ihe fact that blacks and Puerto 
Ricans are forced together geograpiucally and soc ioeconomlcal ly 
in New York City tends to Inhibit ethnic isolation on the part 
of Puerto Ricans, Not only do both groups share the ^-ame 
physical neighborfiood , but they also are exposed to the s^mc 
media, attend school together, and very often work together. 

At the same time, Puerto Ricans are never very far from 
'^^^^r Puerto Ricans, so that is is possible to maintain a 
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1:^110^0 Kifaa-Knv; 1. Lsli ar.ibiaiue. Pari oi this amSLanci* L.s vn- 
touragt'tl bv t!\u use >f Spanish. Fishuviti (I9b8a) analyst's iiiLiu* 
actions between and wilhin t:r uips in tet'.is ot donu ins. Accord- 
ing I J Hoffman (l^^b8:2b ff,), "Domains are sinular to the 
soe Lo log I s t ' s M ns t i tut ion.s\ ljnt are under^Uood in terms of 
behavior, as well as in terms of structure"; the five domains 
he suggest for lvia>;usi^e analysis ar^.' lume , [^e i^hborliood , edu- 
cation, offlei aldorn, and reIi^lo[\. The geiun-al rule enunciated 
by Hoffman Is helpful: 

the ni=^re one functions within the Puerto Rlcan value 
system, the n^ire he would he compelled to speak the 
Iangunt;e variants required by that system. As a 
person avn'es fartlier away fro:::! an exclusively Puert^,^ 
Ricasi value orientation tils freedom of language 
vJh.|.lce increases, subject only to the constraints 
Imposed by nev; value or ien ta t iotis . (Hoffman 1968:41) 

^ Relying on the preceding d i scuss u.>n , it seems safe to 
genera I lEc that Puerto Rica [is in Harlem and other centers of 
concentration in tlie city use both English and Spanish; there 
Is no completely monolingual Spanish domain, at least for flx'st 
and second generation speakers, A Spanish domain is most 
closely approximated in the liome , particularly (l) if the par- 
ents speak little English or are fairly tiew arrivals in the 
city, or ( 2 ) if there is frequent c j n t a c t w i t li new a v r i v a 1 s 
from the island. Children of preschool age apparently learn 
English from tlieir siblings and companions on the street rather 
than from tlieir parents, and many youngsters who are fluent in 
Knglisli speak Span is [i to their parent s and older relatives. 
In the ne i ghbor h )>)d both English and Spatiisii are used, depend- 
ing on the age and the Puerto Rican jr ienta tion of the speaker, 
riie very intogratijn of tlie ne ighli^>rho' )d , its stores, schools, 
etc., dv)es not encourage Spanish mono 1 i ngua 1 i sm , 

Huffman notes that Spanish oftt^T unites youngsters "in a 
common, inti'rtate, u::! > t i ;)na 1 h uid even while many of them spoke 
^^^.er English tlian Spanisli" (I96B:b7), Spanisii is associated 
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with intimacy aad .so L Ldar i ty , hypjthesixo GreeuCield and Fl.sh- 
nun ( 1963:433; see al^o Pad ilia 1958:96-9 7; and Lewis 1968: 
2(1?), and it is ast'd with t'rierufs atui family. This is borne 
out in ihc prc^setu study: Some in t'ovmati ts may use Spanish 
among Puerto Kicans, but they do not use it when non- Spanish- 
speaking people are around, unless they want to tease or anger 
tlie non- Spani sh - s peaking , 

Vypical ot a certain grovip of I'uerto Rlcan Inforti^ants are 
those who speak Spanish in t)\e home, but not on the street: 
FW: Do you speak Spanish to the kids in the groups? 

I N'F : N'o , we do n't speak S pa n i s h to each o t he r . . , 
only in the house. . . . When I go outside f 
talk English only. (34:9-10) ^ 



FtV: Do any ot them [tl\c guys you hang witli] 
vSpeak Spa n I sh? 

INP: Ah ^ we all speak Spanish.,,, We usually 
speak English, We just probably speak 
Spanish to our parents..,. They speak 
English and Spanish but arouiid the house 
they usually speak Spanisii,,,, It's noraial. 
I cueau, nothing wrong with it, just like 
speaking English. (37:8) 

Other informants, fiowever, answer their parents in English, 

even when tiie parents address them in vSpanish: 

FW: Do you speak to your parents in Spanish? 

INF: Huh, Thuv ask, they call, they ask questions 
to me In Spanish but I answer in English,.., 

FV: Do they want you to learn Spanish? 

INF: I already know, but f'm learning how to read 

and write in Spanish. He teaching me. (33:6) 

And tor a tew informants, despite their Puerto Rican origins, 

English Ls spoken at home: 

, , .and my m'>ther knows a lot of English. I 

speak English in the house and my father, too, 

r36:7) 

^ part of this reluctance to use Spanish, perhaps even at 
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home, Is tron^. the tear ot bciag c La .s sit" Led as a "jibaro", a 

^^hick". The to I lowing account illustrates this I'c^ar and the 

possibility of overcoming it it' tlie speaker is highly valued 

enough by his peers: 

» , . L t' I stay out till 11, my tnothor comes and gets 
me aad then my friends say» couple ot friends over 
there, they say, ah, 'Man, this guy's always speak- 
ing Spanish with his mother you know^ Boy, lie's a 
hick and a half, you know, and tlien they start to 
hate me and [ have to get, you know, t say, 'Look, 
^. if you don't like the way [ speak Spanish, don't 
stay with me', cause the guys over there, tlien, 
they, yuu know, as soon as they leave me they 
leave everything, you know. Like it they leave, 
if they leave to go someplace 1 bring 'em, need 
everything from me. (10:10) 

The official domai[\ and the work dom^iiu are most often 
English-speaking. The educatiotuil domain also includes a pre- 
dominance of English. English is the language of instruction 
and, after the first school years, the language of tlie young- 
sters at school, even when the school is predominantly Puerto 
Rican. The ability to speak English is valued. Puerto Ricans 
born and raised in New York City who speak English sometimes 
resent being addressed in Spanish and will, on occasion, pre- 
tend not to undoistand when addressed in Spanish. For them, 

.►.the knowledge of Spanish conveys no particular 
sense of accompl ishmetit , nor is it something to 
boast about. Like non- Puerto Ricans, they regard 
the constant use of Spanish, as well as any other 
form of behavior that distingui,sl)es Puerto Ricans 
from Americans, as detrimental to Puerto Ricans in 
New York. (Padilla 1958:100) 

Are there, however, forces tliat reinforce t;K :if 
Spanish? To some exteuL, there are people who prefer to main- 
tain their Spanish. As discussed previously, oik' group con- 
sists of intermediates w^ho seek to differentiate themselves 
from blacks by emphasizing their 11 is pa no origins and language. 
There also seem to be soiree inimigran^ families that simply see 
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being Puerto Rican as a positive valy.s whether or not they 
desire t.> »»veiitaally return to the island (Lewis 1968:200-01)/ 

rius pride associated witli being Spanish and speaking 
Spanisii is seen Vv^itli one oi tlie present i nf ot rruin ts : 
hV: Do you speak it [Spanish |? 
LVP: { speak Spanish. I AM Spanish. 
FW: Huh? 
TNF: I am Spanish. (27:9) 

Socae parents are proud of their Puerto Kican origins and 

decnatid that their cliildren speak Spanish: 

[V'. Do you a[iswer [your parents] in Spanish? 

INF: Well» I have to. My fatiicr asks me a question 
in Spanish. He won't take it in English. I 
have to answer hiai in Spanisi; cause lie says, ah, 
ah» 'I'm not an Italian and I'm not a Negro, but 
I'm a Puerto Rican and have to speak to tne in 
my language....' [He says] 'I was born in 
Puerto Rico and.... l^m gonna raise you like 
Puerto Ricans'. So if we speak ... Eng 1 ish in 
tront of him.,,it*s like cursing right in front 
of him. (10:9) 

To promote the niainte nance of their Puerto R leanness, some 
parents with this orientation discourage their children from 
being on the street unless in the company of the family, other- 
wise denianding that the childreti spend their off- school hours 
in the home. These are also the childreii who are seen alone 
on tVie street and who go to school alone, accordiiig to Pad ilia 
( 19 58:1 '^). Some of these children remain "upstairs" all during 
their childhood, wiiile others, as soon as they have learned the 
ropes, manage to gain acceptance in some sort of youth organi- 
zation, with or without their parents* approval (Padilla 
1938:229) . 

While it Is difficult in one or two interviews to deter- 
mine the informants^ knowledge and use of Spanish, particularly 
when the interview is conducted in English context, it is 
O ertheless clear that all of the Puerto Ricans in our study 
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have had more or loss t'\lonsivo cot\t:act with Sp.inish, either 

in choir childl^>oJ or ir.vM childhood to the prosotit. For a 

k;onoral picLuro ol Lho use of Spa tush by the Puerto Ricati in- 

lor'.r.aiUs, lour oato^?,ories ol Spanish (.outacL artj usotul; 

J: Kuows Spanish auJ speaks Spanish to Cami ly 
atul tu>i\- lanii ly 

IL: Ktiows Spanisli and speaks Spanish to family 

tri: KUv^ws Spanish but does not speak it 
IV: (.:1a ims not to know Spanish,' 

Intonnatioa culled from one or two interviews with 28 of 
the present 29 Puerto Rican informants/ sliows that 16 know 
Spanish and spiMk it to tannily and non- family, including 
neighbors peors. Ihe frequency with which Spanish is used 

with peers varies from often to occasionally. Seven informants 
know Spanish and speak it with one or more members of the 
family, but claim to speak it rarely outside the family. 
Three know Spanish but do not speak it at present with any 
frequency. Two informants deny ability to speak Spanish. 

For most of the infornvints, Spanish is used most fre- 
quently in the family with the mother or grandmother, while 
English is Lised more often with the father and siblings. 
While the use of Spanish with family members follows a fairly 
uniform pattern, Spanish usage outside the family depends on 
many variables such as situation, age, participants, topic, 
and so forth, fhe description of the interaction of these 
variables, however, is outside the scope of this study, since 
our primary focus is on the English used by our informants » 

Fishman has suggested that the bilingual situation in 
New York City is diglossic, with functional reinforcement of 
English and Spanish in differing domains « The maintenance of 
both languages, seen from this point of view, is hypothesized 
for a long time to C'>me: 

The 'doom* of Spanish in New York is not about to 




come to pass and perhaps we now have a bilingual 
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group li\ tile City wiiicli will slmpLy not go away 
the way the other language groups did. (Flshman 
1971:71) 

On the other hand, Cooper and Greent'Leld hypothesize that 

tl;e Puerto Ricaas 

**.seem to bo lieaded In the same direction as 
previous in^Tiigrant groups in the United States, 
a5i they appear to he undergoing displacement of 
the 'nv)t\u'r' l.Miyue by ICnglish in all domains of 
life (Ooper and Grecnticld 1968:496) 

Sitice tiie, "clioice of a Language may in Its turn serve as 
a subtle beiiavloral index to the direction of acculturation 
and to ihv vas;aries of social adjustment" (Herman 1961:162), 
It would scetn that the New York City situation would enforce 
the hypothesis ot assimilation: That is, English is used mare 
often by :n.7re of the younj^or people in more situations. Fur- 
ther, ic will be si town to Lnclude features of assimilation to 
the dominant dialect surrounding thorn, i<e. the black dialect. 
it is expected, i;owever, tl\at a certain differentiation be- 
tween blacks and Puerto Ricans will be raaintalned (Glazer and 
Mjynihaa 1963:313). The ethnic components are no longer mold- 
tjgethcr as they did In the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, according to Handlin (1965). Rather, what is seen 
is a solidification of ott\nlc grv^ups , and it is ti\o task of 
present research to examine '^the extent to which a differen- 
tiation of Interest and orientation Is taking place within the 
etluilc groups tiiems elves and social antecedents to this pro- 
cess'^ (Doob 1970: S32) . 

2.5.3 The use of Black Kngllsli . [he extent to which Black 
English is adopted by Puerto Kican teen-agers Is East Harlem 
will he discussed In detail In the following chapters. In a 
wuder soc iocu 1 lura 1 c^intext, however, we may anticipate our 
discussi m of actual linguistic assimilation by looking at 
Q aspects of the general perception of the language situation 
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on the pari ol IMicrtJ Ki^^aa groups. How do Paurto R Leans 

view and react to the lingalstic assimilation that is taking 
place in a broader cultural framework? 

L'o begLi\ vv'ith, wu liave oijsorved tiuiL l^icrlo K Leans with 
extensive black contacts tend to minimize differences tliat 
exist between the two groups » We may thiiS get infL>rmants in 
this group who deny that the ways in which blacks and Puerto 
K leans speak Flnglish are different. For some of these inform- 
ants, there Ls, of course, a great deal of objective slmL- 
laritv between tiu^ varieties of English used by the two groups. 
B\it informants who would still perceptually be identified as 
Puerto KLcan may also tend to minimize these differences. The 
tendency to nunimize speech differences that we observe on the 
part of Puerto Ricatis is thus consistent with their perception 
of the social relations of those groups in a wider context, 
as noted above. 

An interesting assessment of the unity of blacks and Puerto 
Ricans by members of these groups has been observed in relation 
to the use of Spanish in peer group situations. Several in- 
formants cited the fact that blacks learn to speak Spanish: 

FW". The Negro guys speak Spanish? Do you speak 
Spanish with one another? 

IKP: You know, like sometime I say, 'tu mad re es 
puta', that means 'Your mother^s a whore', 
and the guy says, ' Tu abuela', you know, 
'Your grandmother*, and jive, and they say, 
'Vamos a comer', 'Let's go eat', stuff like 
that, yea, and they know how to say like, 
somebody be talking, Like two par^^nts be 
talking, they say, ^Estos ninos son tecatos', 
you know, Like 'These kids are junkies*, and 
they go around and they say, 'Hey, man, your 
mother's over there saying we're junkies, I 
heard her', something like that. (3;1I) 

Ln reality, v;e find that Spanish usage among blacks in 

these peer groups is generally restricted to a few pl\ rases or 

Q xical items. Onv of our l)lack informants gives an Illustration 
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ot this pheaoatunvui wliva he Is Lai king about a Puc?rto Rican who 

is a mcnibor of a pi*eck?nuiKinL Ly black peer group: 

We say Uke, 'Eh mi ra \ you know, we talk in 
Spanish ami ask hlfri for a fi,garet:to» 'Dante 
cikjarillo', and he say, 'I don't havo none', 
and he say, M.ook here, nian', he make his 
speech) like it. we havo a party or sometliing 
and that guy say, 'Look at that Spanisli guy 
over there', he walk over to him, he say, he 
make his little speeds, he say, 'Listen now, 
liiiten to n^e real g^iod, I may be Spanyola on 
the outside, hut inside I have a Negro heart, 
you know*. Everybody look at hiin and say, you 
know, they start clapping, they say, 'Reuben, 
say some more', and he he telling all tiiat and 
then you know, most the time they say, 'What*s 
happening', you know, he eonslder hissclf a 
o i y,ge r , f won Id n ' t b lame (1:17) 

It is obvious t rom other comments by Puerto Ricans and 
from our observations oL' social interactions that the claim 
concerning the acquisition of Spanish by blacks is quite 
exaggerated. The learning of a few fixed phrases is quite 
different from acquiring language competence in Puerto Rican 
Spanish . 

Statements by Puerto Rican intormants also tend to con- 
tradict their observations that blacks speak Spanish. In 
other contexts, Puerto Ricans mention that Spanish is gener- 
ally avoided around black peers. The reasons for this avoid- 
ance are stated succinctly by one Puerto Rican with extensive 
black peers: He ^>bserves that the reason he does not use 
Spanish with his peers is "So tlie guy could know that l^m boss, 
I don't want to hide notlnng". For Puerto Ricans to use Span- 
ish with black peers is socially inappropriate since it nviy be 
associated with ineptness In cultural adaptation. As illus- 
trated in the previous quote, Puerto Ricans with predominantly 
black peers l^ave to prove that they belong. The use of Spanish 
with another Puerto Rican in the peer group would thus be 
^<j^T^terproduc tive to this purpjse* Furthermore, the use of 
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Spanish may be Oisrupiive lo a social group Cor if a black peer 
docs not andcrstanJ lt» he may view it suspiciously. Puerto 
Ricans who use Spanish arouad hlack peers nuiy be suspectc«1 of 
criticizing or at tempt lag lo conceal intoriuation from their 
black peers. 

If Spanish is not likely to he used around black peers » we 
nuiy ask why sonie /)t the Puerto Ricans make special mention of 
the fact that blacks speak Spanisli. Part of tlie reason niay be 
related to the tendency of Puerto Kicans with extensive black 
contacts to minimize differences between the two groups. But 
we may also hypothesize that t lie re is a desire on the part of 
these informants to interpret assimilation as reciprocal: 
That Is, not only are Puerto Ricans assimilating aspects of 
the surrounding black culture, biit also blacks are assimi- 
lating aspects of Puerto Kican culture. 

In reality, this cultural assimilation is largely one- 
way: It is the Puerto Ricans who are copying the blacks. 
Black teen-agers do not pick up aspects of Puerto Rican English 
that might identify them 'as being Puerto Rican, such as oc- 
casional sy I lable- timing , the tendency not to reduce vowels in 
unstressed syllables, and so forth; nor do they pick up any 
real conversational ability In Puerto Rican Spanisli. When 
more integrative aspects of linguistic competence are con- 
sidered, the few phrases or lexical Items learned by some 
blacks In East Harlem must be considered tokens, indicating a 
relatively superficial level of borrowing. But these small 
tokens apparently are interpreted quite symbolically by some 
Puerto Ricans who desire to see the assimilation process work- 
i ng bo th ways . 

Now let us turn to the Puerto Ricans with restricted black 
contacts. Unlike the Puerto Ricans with extensive black peer 
group contacts, they show no tendency to minimize the speech 
O srences between the groups. Therefore, we find informants 
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in this category perceiving blacks and Puerto Ricans as talking 

cjulto differently. Tlic following reactions are quite typical: 

hV: Is there a difference between the way Puerto 
Ricans and blacks talk? 

INF: Say, like a wlilte person, he will say, *You try 
to be cool\ N'ow a black person will say, 
^You all Lry to be cool'. So there's an ac- 
cent rigiit there. (39:second interview) 

t'V : Is the re a ny d i f f o re nc e be twee n t he way 
l^uerto Ricans and blacks talk? 

INF: Yes, tl\ere is a big difference. ...Spanish, 
he'll say, *Slap me five', but the Negro 
will come up and say, 'Put some skin on my 
hand*, you know, and lie' 11 use 'man', and 
he Ml say, 'Come on, man, let's go and do our 
1 it tie thing' . 

FW: Puerto Ricans don^t say that, right? 

INT: Tfiey say it, but it*s different, way differ- 
ent by the w^ay Negroes say it. (43: second 
inte rv iew) 

FW: Do you think that black and Puerto Ricans 
sound any different when they talk? 

INF: Veah, I think tl\e Negro stretches the word. 

IV: Give me an example of him st retelling the word, 

IN'F: Like wfien they say 'man', 1 would say, 'Key, 
man, cut it out'. Listening to a Negro, they 
don't speak like that. They say 'maaan' , and 
it starts moving, you know. They emphasize on 
the word more. (11: second interview) 

This perception of speech differences is consistent with 
their perception of differences between blacks and Puerto 
Ricans in East Harlem on a broader cultural level. Despite 
the fact that the social positions of Puerto Ricans and blacks 
are quite similar in the wider context of American society, we 
have already mentioned that there may be considerable inter- 
group tension* In such a context, it is quite predictable that 
differences in speech should be brought out to parallel the 
[/^"ceptlon of other social differences. 



soc[ocui;mK/\i. SKniNc 



At this point, we ;Tiay anticipate cuv discussion oL lin- 
guistic assimilation in the following chapters by noting that 
despite their perception oL' speech d i t' Cerencos , Puerto R Leans 
with restricted black contacts do show some influence in cer- 
tain aspects oL their speech. will see, ior example, that 
there is some phonological influence^ regardless of the extent 
of contact. If we had included vocabulary in our study, we 
would also see tliat tliere are a number of indigenous black 
terms that have been borrowed into tlie lexicon of both groups 
of Puerto Rlcans. But these similarities are perceived as 
insignificant wlien compared with the amount of assimilation 
revealed by Puerto Ricans with extensive black contacts. In 
fact, there Is evidence that some Puerto Ricans are not con- 
scious of the extent to which black speech may have influenced 
their own speech. This is vividly illustrated in one incident 
that occurred following an interview. The informant, never 
having hoard his voice on a tape recorder, asked to play back 
part of the interview.. After listening to his voice for a 
minute, he worriedly exclaimed to the interviewer, ''Man, I 
sound just like a nigger", Tl^e assimilation of Black English 
may be viewed iiegatlvely by Puerto Ricans iu this group, des- 
pite the fact that they have assimilated aspects of Black 
English in their own speech, 

FW: Do a lotta Spanlsli kids sound like black 
kici ? 

INF : Some t inies . , , , 

FW: How about you? Do you think you ever sound 
like a black wheri you talk? 

INF: I don' t know. Do [? 

FW: I want your opinion* Do you think you'd 
like to? 

[ NF : No . 

FW: Why not? 
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IS'K: I wane talk Ilko I always talk. [ don'i 
care i L I can talk J-iiiglLsht at least I can 
talk. 

tV: Do you tiiink lluit wlici\ a Spanish guy talks 
like a black ^;uy that niakt\s him sound cool? 

INF: Corny > 

FW: Does il make lum sound toiiglr.' 

LNF: Not t.nigh but corny, 

FWt You k[i.)w souic^ Kuys u\\o talk tliat way? 

INF: Yeah.... 1 think L hey 're trying to show off, 
like, it' they got a colored friend, thoy want 
to b'how off in front vif him'. 

[he integral adoption of Black English by Puerto Ricans 
with exLensive black contacts may be viewed as an attempt to 
be sonieth inv; thai a f'uerto Kican naturally is not, and there- 
ii^re mav be cons ide red pre te ti t it.uis . And even though pLierto 
Ricans with res trie led black contacts nuay be further removed 
from traditional Puerto Kiean culture than their parents, 
thev may view it as a symb^>l of the rejection of the Puerto 
Rican co:nmuaity of which tliey are still a part, 

Any negative reactions toward the assimilation of Black 
English on the part of the teen-agers with restricted black 
contacts are clearly reinforced in the home. If parents per- 
ceive certain aspects of their children's Lnglislv to be influ- 
enced by black speech^ they may react quite negatively. We 
have already seen that many parents speak to their children 
in Spanish and require that thuir children answer tliem in 
Spanish* If it is considered inappropriate for children to 
answer parents in Knglish at all, then the use of a dialect 
of English that is discernibly influenced by Black English 
will elicit an even stronger reaction from tfie parents. One 
informant explained tliat a friend who talked like a black was 
smacked by his father who said, "You can talk English, but 
normal English". There is coi\s iderable evidence that the 



pavents view ilu'ir cli i I J rt'ii ' s aequ i s i L Lv>u o( Black KnglLsli 
tua tutors as quite iiisultin;;, 

I'lio re.u ti.M^s n Piiiilv> Kf*.Mns with les cr i c to<J black 
co[i tacts toward ihc^ assimilation ot lUack Ktiglisl^ can bo 



arc qui to aware of the ditforenccs that exist betvvven tiie two 
groups ii\ a nuvAhcv of areas of culture, and they tend to per- 
ceive these differences In speech as in oLl^'r areas. On the 
other haiui, Llu'V are faced vv?ith the reality of the social 
situation in which it is very difficult to avoid some influ- 
ence from I lie black conmuinity that surrounds them. By per- 
eeiving the amount of influence m their own speech a:: in- 
signifieatU , they di-) iv>t have to deal with this limited assimi- 
latioit while reacting [\egatlvely toward the aruount of assimi- 
lation tl\at takes place among tlieir counterparts witli extensive 
black contacts, 

-^^^ni mary . Although we liave not given a compreheiisive eth- 
nograpb.ic description in the preceding sections, our brief 
account of selected aspects of ttie Puerto Rican cooimunity in 
New York City presents a wider soc iocul tural framework Into 
•which our present linguistic study cat^ be placed, When com- 
pared with other reports of Fast Harlem and with our own 
backgrou[id information, it appears that our small sample of 
Puerto Rican informants represents a fairly "typical" group of 
second generatioti teen-age melius from the area, We see a range 
of black corUact in the neighborhood and the schools that is 
w^ell documented in other studies. The conflicting strains of 
solidarity and separation between Puerto Ricans and blacks 
present a fairly representative picture of the si:)cial dynamics 
betwx^en the tw;) groups. We further observe residency patterns 
that characterise lower- soc 1 oeconomic-c lass Puerto Ricans in 
O s of both location and mobility* ['he concentration of 



cha rac ter i i^etl as basically au\bivalent. On the one iiand , they 
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Puerto Ricans with Oark skin also appears to be representative 
ot the area when compared with other segments of the Puerto 
«ican p/ipulatLi.^n in Nov Y "^rk (.:ily» bveausi* oL" the various 
asslnuLation alternatives basted on skin color. And frora our 
intorrnants' reports we find Lfiat the use ot* Spanish shows the 
distribution that we would expect o£ second generation Puerto 
Ricans. We conclude, then, that we are describing linguistic 
characteristics t',)r a group oi Piierto Ricans who. In most 
respects, typify ti\e second generation teen-ager* 



1, See W>li'ra!n ( 197 1 : 2 32- J 7b) for details concerning some of 
the activities ot the various groups of Puerto Rlcan In- 
tortnauts . 

2, Despite the objective tacts concerning i:ducatlonal and 
econo'nic status, most Puerto Ricans do not consider the 
personal prejudice against them to be nearly as intense 
as it is against blacks. Thus, otie Informant, after 
describing a discriminatory incident toward himself as a 
Puerto Ricau in a Bronx park, was asked whether the same 
would have happened had there been blacks present: 

IMF: Oh, nian^ If Negroes go In, I think they'll 
shoot them, 

PW: Are you better off than Negroes in this 
re spec t? 

INF: Veah. They're treated much worse. (J4;10) 

The institutional discrimination against Puerto Ricans may 
match or exceed that against blacks in Am.e rlcan society, 
but the feelings of personal prejudice are not perceived 
to be as Intense. 

3. The contrast between family acceptance and societal ac- 
ceptance is w^ell documented in Thomas ( 1967). 

4. More specific information on Spanish- Fng I Ish usage can be 
Q found in Flshman et al. (1968). With respect to the 
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Informaats in this study » moru delall is givvn concerning 
their use of Spanish la ShieLs (1972). 

5. InlMr'.nant 31 must be otnlLtotl trum the presLMit discussion 
since no intornvitlon on liis use ol Spanish was available. 

6. This quote is excerpted from a supplemental scries of 
interviews on ?Rl% by Paul Anisinan. I am grateful to lum 
for bringing it to my attention. 
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Perhaps the oiost significant eontributioa ot* soc io Li nguis t ic 
studies in the last tew years has been the discovery that 
various social dialects in the United States arc differenti- 
ated from eact^ oti\er not only by discrete sets of features 
but also by variations in the frequencies with which certain 
features or rules occur. Studies of social dialects in the 
Ignited States in the mid ai\d late L960's clearly indicate that 
differentiation of dialects cannot be indicated by simple 
categorical sta te^^ents ; instead, dialects ave» more typically, 
quantitatively distinguished, Fur thermore j many instances of 
fluctuation in the usa^e of socially diagnostic linguistic 
features liave been found to be the result of "inherent vari- 
ability" rather than dialect borrowing or mixture. Labov's 
study ^.i the social stratification of English in New York City 
( 1966a); i^^^^y, Wolfrani, and Riley's sociolinguistic study in 
[)etroit (L'JbB); Labov et al.'s treatment of Black English in 
Xew York City (I9b8); Wo I frames investigation of soc ioli nguls* 
tic differences in the Detr<>it black population ( 1969); and 
Fasold's account of black workii^g-c lass speech in Washington, 
[)*C. ( 19 72), all indicate the essential variable parameter in 
the study of social dialects in the United States. 



3 . 1 The li ti guistic variabl e . The study of I i n gu i s t i c vari- 
ables ratiier than only categorical constants adds a ijcw di- 
O tion to the examination of speech differences, namely, the 
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quantitative nieasuronKMi t ot* variable* speech forms. Earlier 
stiKlies (Fischer I93S; I.abov 1966a; Wolfram 1969) indicate that 
as quantitative methods are iitilij^ed, correlatioiis between lin- 
guistic and social patterns emerge. These treatments are done 
largely within the framework of what l>\buv called the ^'linguistic 
variable". The linguistic variable, itself an abstraction^ is 
realized in actual speech behavior by variants, that is, indi- 
vidual members of a class of variants constituting the variable* 
Labov noted: 

Whereas the linguistic variant is a particular 
item- -a morph or a phone-- the var iab le is a 
class of variants which are ordered^ a long a con- 
tinuous dimension and whose position is determined 
by an independent linguistic or extra- linguistic 
variable. (Ubov I966b:l5) 

Ihe formulation of the linguistic variable has been estab- 
lished in soc iol inguis t ic descriptions as the unit that serves 
as a basis for correlating linguistic variation With extra- 
linguistic factors. Variants or categories of variants are 
distinguished with reference to their potential correlation 
with social factors. For example » Wolfram (1969:83) divides 
the morpheme-medial and -final 0 variable into four categories 
of variants: 



Ca tegory 

e 



Phone tic 
Realizations 



[6] 



ft9| 



[ t^^uG ] 
[nGQftj] 
[t^'uf ] 



[I] 



[ndfinl 
[nr^t-^tj! 
[wlUm) 

^ [wl#mi ] 

[nStn 1 

The particular value of a given linguistic variable is viewed 
Y-rJ^r^'^ function of its correlation with ex tra- 1 inguis tic variables 

tKJC 



Examples 
[t^utG] 'tooth' 
' nothing ' 
' tooth ' 
' nothing ' 

- [na^'^gi] 'nothing* 
'with 'em' 
' with me ' 
' nothing ' 
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and with independent linguistic variables, Vor example » in the 
study referred to ahove^ ti\e value of each linguistic variable 

vieved as a function of Us correlation with socioeconomic 
clas^, racial L>solatLon, age, sex, and conte:aual stylo. 

The quantitative {iieasurenieat of linguistic variables neces- 
sarily involves counting variants. Although this may appear, 
at tirst glance, to bo a simple procedure, sometimes even the 
simplest type oi counting raises a number of subtle problems. 
In fact, Uibov et al, have gone so tar as to note that '*tlie 
final decision as to what to count is actually the final solu- 
tLv)ri to the probLciT) at hand*' (Ulbov et al. 1968: lA). In the 
livst place, i t is necessary to delimit the number of variants 
tiiat can iie idtui titled reliably and to select relevant cate- 
gories of variants tor tabulation. For example, in the above 
ca tegor ii:a t ion , it is noted that [0] and [t9j are members of 
one category, aiu] that [t""!, and [t] are member^s of 

another. tn some cases, tlie classification oi variants is 
based on a decision as to which distinctions are socially 
relevant for tabulation, Thus, we !iave decided that the dis- 
tinctions between [t ), f ],and [1] are not socially important 
in the delimitation of the morpheme -medial and -final ih 
var iahle . 

It is also Liuportant to identify the total population of 
utterances in which an item may ''potentially*' vary. For ex- 
ample, in F.abov's ( 1969) discussion of copula absence, he 
notes that cine re are certain types of syntactic constructions, 
e.g. clause- final position, in which copula contraction of the 
type He ' s ug 1 y or Vou' re nice is not permissible in standard 
or nonstandard dialects; instead, a full form of the copula 
must be present, e.g. I know he is . In other environments, 
standard English may use the contracted form of the copula 
while some nonstandard dialects may fluctuate between tl\e con- 
^ ted form and copula absence, e.g. He ' s ug lyMle .^g^iy » To 
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get an accurate account of variatioi^, it is necessary to sep- 
arate these various types of environments, eliminating those 
contexts , in whicii copula presence is categorical. 

Further, it is necessary to identify and classify relevant 
linguistic environments (phonological, grammatical, and seman- 
tic) that may affect the variation of items. In this procedure, 
environments in which d is t inc t iot^s between variants are neutra- 
lized for phonetic reasons, must be excluded. Thus, in the 
tabulation of word- final consonant clusters, it may be t\oces$ary 
to exclude clusters that are immediately followed by a homor- 
ganic stop» test day , since it is sometimes impossible to 

determine whether the final consonant of the cluster is present 
or absent. The importance of identifying relevant linguistic 
environments for quantitative measurement cannot bo overesti- 
ma ted . 

Once the procedures of quantifying are set forth, relative 
frequencies of tlie variant categories are then calculated as 
they correlate with various social classifications. Thus, we 
observe the following distribution of variants for the _tlh vari- 
able in terms of four social classes of black population, as 
delimited in Wolfram < 1969:84): 



Table 2. Comparison of variants for potential Q in morpheme- 

medial and morpheme- fina I positions for Detroit blacks. 





m 


7J 






20 


Upper -middle class 


87.9 


5, 


.5 


6.1 


0.6 


Lower- middle class 


82.6 


11. 


,0 


5.8 


0»6 


Upper -working class 


40.8 


37. 


.9 


19.5 


1.8 


Lowe r - wo r k i [1 g class 


28.7 


44. 


. 7 


20.0 


6.6 



In Table 2, we see that the relative frequencies of the four 
variant tvpeb correlate with social class in the Detroit black 
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community. The vari'ant 6 is used s igni I icaat ly more frequruLlv 
by the middle-class groups than by the wo rkit\g-c lass groups » 
wiiich use the ull\ci' three variants more trcquetitly tisan do the 
middle-class groups. In this way, we show that llie ih vari- 
able correlates with social class In the Detroit black com- 
muni ty « 

At'this point, it is essential to note that the variants 
ot a variable are determined primarily on the basis of socio- 
logical (or soc ioliiiguistic , if you will) rather than linguis- 
tic categorizations. Thus, we differentiate four variants for 
the morpheme-medial and -final th variable because we hypothe- 
size that this categorization might reveal relevant contrasts 
for difierent social groups of speakers. With respect to the 
linguistic system, the variants of a linguistic variable might 
be part of one or more structural units, These variants, or 
even the subvariants of a variable, might be derived from lin- 
guistic rules quite unrelated to each other, The question that 
this raises is: what relevance does the linguistic variable 
have to the linguistic rules of a given language or dialect? 
As originally formulated by Labov ( 1966b) ^ the linguistic vari- 
able was a convenient fiction, having no real theoretical lin- 
guistic validity. However, this is not to say that it was use- 
less as a heuristic tool, for it had value in determining the 
correlation between linguistic and sociological data. As we 
shall see, it still may be quite useful as a fictional construct 
for getting ac soc io lingui s tic data. But this methodological 
usefulness must be clearly distinguished from its theoretical 
validity for linguistic systems. 



3.2 Variablo ru les. Traditionally, language grammars did not 
concern themselves with the notion of variability beyond indi- 
cating that some rules were posited as obligatory and others 




optional. The fact that a particular optional rule might 



apply nu>ro troquoiitly in one con Lex l ( Lit^gLiLsLlf or social) 
was cons UU' red irrohnaiit in ihc formulation of rules Tor any 
i;i\i'n I .int;iuK',t' or <iial,cct, li a granunarinn ohst'rvod that the 
dogree oL" flue tiia t ion varLt'J more in certain contexts than in 
others (and f.a!>ov (1971) has collected a number of examples to 
demonstrate chat this type of observation was made) > it was 
dismissed as iaeidental information: Thd t is, it had no re- 
lation to actual rule forma la tiot\. Degree of optionality was 
simply not considered within the province of linguistic des- 
cription of language competence. Detailed studios of vari- 
ahility, however, have indicated that there is a systematic 
regularity to nuich of this variation. In part, this regu- 
larity can be attributed to cxt ra- 1 inguis t ic factors such as 
soc i oeconornic class, style, age, sex, and so forth. But it 
has also been demonstrated (particularly in I^abov et al, 
(1968) and Wolfram (1969) that variability can be correlated 
with independent linguistic variables such as phonological or 
syntactical environment. The effect of linguistic constraints 
on variability is quite striking in its regularity, For ex- 
ample, take the case of word-final consonant clusters in which 
the final member of the cluster is a stop and both members have 
the same voicing specification. In a number of varieties of 
English, the final stop member of the cluster can be deleted. 
According to the rule, desk may be pronounced as [d^s] and 
ha [id as [ha^nj. This deletion rule may operate not only on 
monomorphemic clusters, i.e. clusters in which both members 
are part of the same morpheme, hut also on bimorphcmic clusters, 
i.e. clusters in which tiie members are part of two different 
morphemes. This means that words such as messed or fanned may 
be pronounced as [mes] and [fan) respectively. But the extent 
of deletion is not equal lor the two types of items. For all 
groups for which this variable lias been studied, it is ob- 
^^^:ed that deletion is more frequent in moiiomorphemic clusters 
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thati it IS La bimorphenuc ones. In acKiitioii to this constxMint, 
it has also hvvw iuiClhJ that the cluster is deleted more Ire- 
cjUcMiily when it ls followed by a word begiiiiuiig with a con- 
soiiaiit than when it is I'ollowed by a vowel or a pause. The 
re la t i ve e f lee t o L" t he s e two e nv i ro iv.iie n t s can be seen i n 
table 'J, taken from Wolfram's ( 1969) data and arranged by 
Fasold ( 1970). The frecjuencies are tabulated for lour differ- 
ent social groups ot blacks in Detroit. The single hatch ('^) 
indicates an iEUernal word boLUidary; tlie double liatcli (i^^f) 
indicates an external word boundary. 



fable J. Comparison of simplified consonant clusters in the 
speech of Detroit blacks. 











ih^V 


Up per -middle class 


. 79 


.49 


.28 


.07 


Lowx^r-midd le class 


.87 


.62 


.43 


. 13 


L'pper-worki ng class 


.94 


.73 


.65 


.24 


how e r - w^o r k i n g c I a s s 


.97 


.76 


.72 


.34 



In Table 3, it is readily noted that the same rank order 
obtains for all four social classes of blacks in Detroit: That 
is, the m.)st frequent context for consonant cluster simplifi- 
cation is when the cluster is followed by a consonant and is 
part of a monomor piiemic cluster; the next most frequent when 
it is followed by a consonant and is part of a bi morphemic 
cluster; the next most frequent when it is followed by a vowel 
(or a pause) and is part of a monomorphemic cluster; and the 
least f re que tit when it is followed by a vowel (or a pause) and 
is part of a bimorphemic cluster. When we examine the two 
types of constraints, we notice that they can be ordered accord- 
ing to th*e principles of geometric ordering. Thus, we have the 
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LoLIijwing array t Jr op.S'onaiU cLusLur s imp li f i ca L ion : 





Moaamorphemic 








HlinorphcMTiic _ 




Mv^nomorphemic 








Bi morphemic 



Studies oi variable liiigulstic behavior according to the 
various const ra in Ls havu iiulicated several important observa- 
tions. First, we note that this type of ordering is quite 
regular for various social groups. For example, although the 
actual frequencies in Table 3 differ from social group to 
social group, the rank ordurs of the constraints are quite 
parallel. The types of constraints indicated above have been 
verified in a number of settings. For example, Labov et al. 
( 1968), Wolfram (I9b9), Leguni et al. (1971), and Fasold (19/2) 
all reveal that both the following environment and the presence 
or absence of a gra^\matical marker in the cluster are important 
constraints ou optionality. Frequencies differ from study to 
study and, in some cases, the ordering of constraints may be 
different, but the relative effect of these environments is 
quite regular, 

Ihe impressive regularity ^>f tiiese types of constraints 
on variability is responsible for Labov ^s (1969) original 
postulation that opti.mal rules in grammars should be modified 
in such a vay as to allow for the specification of cotistraints 
on optianality. rhus , for example, an optional rule may in- 
clude S'>;ne kind of specification to indicate the regular and 
ordered effect of envir^)nment on variability. In I^ihov's 
original formulation, h.e vises Greek prescripts to indicate 
'^q" ordering:* 
ERJC X • (Y) / : Z ? W 
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In tho ahovu Uu'inu la L i , ihcre art' two constraints on the 
optlonalUy at iho rnU' Lluit product's Y from X. The first con- 
st raitu i xS I ho prucvuliiu; atKl Lho scc.Mui, the lot Lowing W. If 

is f» the rule is favored; if it is - , it is inhibited. For 
W, the indieates that the absence of tlio feature favors the 
application of the rule and Lhat its presence inhibits it. 
According to the principle of geometric ordering, the follow- 
ing rank of constraints on op t it^na Li ty cUj tains: 

+Z -W > 

■fZ 4HV > 

'Z -\< > 

Tile actual frequency of rule application seems to be only 
incidental to the ordering and is, in essence, a heuristic de- 
vice ior the establlslin^ent ol the ordering. The frequency levels 
appear to be a part of performance, but the ordering of con- 
straints is a part of competence that needs to be accounted for 
in a descriptive grantmar. Optiotial rules that incorporate these 
features have become known as "variable - rules" . Whereas the 
linguistic variable we discussed earlier had no real Linguistic 
significance in terms of tlse formal representations of a gram- 
mar, the variable rule is posited as a formal as pert of lin- 
guistic theory to be accounted for in language grammars. Itz 
acceptance on a theoretical level seems to be based on several 
premises, which we will discuss below^, 

3.2.1 Inherent v ariab ility . The establishment of variable 
rules is, first of all, based on the assumption of "inherent 
variability". By inherent variability, we are referring to the 
fluctuation of variants that cannot be dismissed as dialect 
borrowing or switching within codes of a speaker's repertoire: 
That is, the fluctuation is part of a utiitary system* One 
^ lid, of course, theoretically dismiss the nation of inherent 
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variabiliiy hy assiinil tig that all Li^stancos of variation aro 
simply uiaiters ot 'Vodu switchLny^". L'rom tliis porspecllvo, i£ 
a varianL tvpiciilly a,ss)ciattH! wiLh language variety X is ob- 
served in a pt-rs.MiS' spcot'h in wfiich Leatures oi language 
variety V a re p r e d iu\ i aa t 1 1 , it la ass ume d to be a ti 1 a s ta nee o C 
code iswi telling* Ihe fluctuating variants are assigned to dif» 
icrent systems or sv;bsy stems within a speaker's linguistic 
repertoire, and i;e is seen to he shifting froai one code to the 
other> 

Wo should meatioti here that switehing is typically asso- 
ciated with a SKr of features rather than with isolated vari- 
ants » and that switching usually takes place in response to 
some stylistic » situational, interlocutor, topic, or other 
fuaetionat shift. On a Unguis tic level, w^o would expect some 
cliangc in the linguistic environment to account for the distri- 
bution of variaius. What we are faced with, however, is the 
observation that variation takes place while the ex tra- Unguis tic 
and linguistic context remains quite constant. Variation in a 
constant extra - 1 ingui s tic and linguistic context is difficult to 
dismiss. But even within the most constant of contexts, it can 
still be claimed that our failure to uncover further condition- 
ing detail to account for shift is only a function of our finite 
powers of observation, ilence, it may be claimed that the pro- 
vision of more soc iopsycho logica I or linguistic detail would 
allow us to account for "apparent" fluctuation in terms of a 
purely categorical framework. Although it may be a heuris- 
tically useful procedure to admit inh^i^rcnt variability only 
after an exhaustive attempt to account for fluctuating variants 
in categorical terms, our best powders of observation still 
leave us with inexplicable fluctuation. Ultimately, of coLirse, 
it is impossible to prove that inherent variability does exist, 
since we are always subject to our finite observations. Unable 
^ cove the claim logically, w^e must resort to the fact that 
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thf existing data on tlucUiatian Jo uol suppjrl Lhv catvy^orical 
oxp lana t L'.in . Henco, wc aj5si.uno inhcrcjU variability. 

[I wc ast»auk' lImI !' I i-i l i ofi [H'lwt't'ii T-mhis Is ni>L simply 
a niacLer ol Ci>Je swLLchin>; lu^iwoeii c jcxistonL sysLoins, wc* are 
taccd witli tile quosli jii Jt hjw Jiie can di t ferent iate what may 
^le c>^iisLdered "dlalctL auxturc^' ;Tr '^dialect bar r owing'', Ire. 
variaiic forms tliai are lnii>orLati^>ns troiu otlK-r dialects, from 
ifihereiu variabiliiy, liu' distinction between dialect mixture 
(assuming tlMl this n.iti.>n is also accepted) acid inherent vari- 
a h i I i t s' :;ia v he > t pa r t i e u 1 a r i iiip j r t a nc e t r the i nv e s t i ga t o r 
>t lan.».;:ja^;cs in contact, whether on an inter language or iatra- 
langua^^e level. Students ot i ate r language contact situations 
may tuaintain, t-jr exampK-,, tliat Lt is possifUe tor a speaker 
ol I. to b>5rrow a i or-n ivo-n L.j without integrating it comploteLy 
into tiie system of to- fsn^t it, for example, quite possible 
for a speaker of Knt^lish to borrow a term from Got man t'o I lowing 
the morpheme structare seqneticG rules of German even if they 
'\n')late^' the Knglish uuorphcme structure rules? Hy the same 
token, investigators of nonstandard language varieties have 
been confronted with this issue because of the effect that a 
superord i na te variety may have on a subordinate one. i\re not 
Some of the fluctuating items used by speakers of the sub- 
ordinate variety sometimes borrow^ed from the superordinate one? 
tn some cases, heuristic procedures for differentiating dialect 
mixture from ii\herent variability have even been set up": Thus, 
for example, some linguists, e.g. Labov et al, (1968:164-67, 
Wolfram (1969:4 3-4 7, and Fa so Id ( 1972:131), analyzing the spor- 
adic, usf of 'Z third person singular present tense forms, have 
cited the evidence of structural hype r cor rec ti on , frequency 
Levels, and sociological context to show the difference between 
fluctuating forms that are borrowed " and those that are 
'inherent". As attractive as these analyses may appear to be 
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depend cut on the ob.st.'rv.U ion of boll) sociologie.il and Unguis- 
tie plien.5niena'; I'here appears to be no purely linguistic basis 
^tt sich J Ji f unreal la t ion , as nfss.it is t y f ng as tluU niay seedi 
to siudonts >( language ci>ntaeL, 

•At this point » one may anticipate tlie discussion of lin- 
guist Lc constraints on variability and ask if sensitivity to 
LinguLStic euviromaent may be used as a linguistic basis for 
distinguishing inherent variability from dialect mixture: 
That is, do fluctuating items that are inherently variable show 
a structured sensitivity to surrounding linguistic environment 
tluit Is not iiutched for fluctuating items resulting from dialect 
mixture? Although it .aay be tempting to set up such a criterion, 
it should he catitiotied that such a position may not be justified 
when examined in closer detail. For example, suppose that L^^ 
does not have any word- final consonant cluster but L2 does. A 
speaker of L^^ uses a word from L2 that ends in a consonant 
cluster. In some instances, it is observed that the cluster 
is ititact, and in some instances, it is reduced in order to 
conform to the morpheme structure rules of Lp this is a very 
natural expectation in terms of linguistic change of any type. 
One can predict that the cluster would have a tendency to be 
reduced more frequently when followed by a vowel than when 
followed by a consonant for natural phonetic, i-e. miiversal 
reas'.>ns. Similarly, we can expect the stress patterns to af- 
fect the incidence of tlie variants and to be ordered hierar- 
chically with the fv)l lowing vocalic/nonvocalic environment. 
On the basis of some exploratory evidence, this is what appears 
to happen wi nh fluctuating items, whether they are labeled 
"inherently variable", "borrowed", or "interference". Thus, 
our attempts to distitiguish these notions purely on a formal 
linguistic basis turn otit to be somewhat futile. This does 
not, however, n^ean that it is necessarily futile to attempt to 
O Liinguist; these various concepts at all, A realistic view 
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of the dyaanucs o£ lauguago contact would appear to admit sjucli 
d i s t i IK- 1 Loiis . But la dlf tcrontlatlon» it is esseatlal to 
vmdorsiand that the dofinlui^ cUarav: tor Istics take us beyond 
linguistic structure per so^ involving language In tlie context 
of society. 

We take the position, then, that inherent variability is 
theoretically and empirically justifiable, and that it can be 
distinguished fror^i (jialect borrowing and code switching. To 
distit\guish between inherent variability and dialect mixture 
from a synchronic viewpoint docs not necessarily mean that 
currei\t ijiherent variability is not originally introduced 
through dialect borrowing. In fact, historically, it appears 
that niucli of what we hi be I inherent variability from our syn- 
ciironic perspective is the result of dialect mixture. Regard- 
less of its historical origin, a synchronic description has to 
deal with the fact that the fluctuation of itemi: is an intrin- 
sic part of the language system* 

3.2.2 Rep ilea ble regularit y « Another premise that lies at the 
foundation of the theory of variable rules is what we might call 
^'replicable regularity". The step beyond traditional optional 
rules in a granunar is premised on the systematic patterning of 
variation. Ti\is regularity is demonstrated in the lsolatioi\ 
of various linguistic and extra- linguistic contexts that favor 
or inhibit the operation of a particular optional rule. The 
cv^nstralnts on variability are further shown to be ordered with 
respect to each other, so that a regular hierarchy of constraints 
can be formalized for a given rule. Although frequency tabula- 
tions serve as a basis for determining relationships, most pro- 
ponents o£ variable rules relegate the actual figures to the 
status of a heuristic procedure. The significant relationships 
are matters of more or less. 




In our previous discussions, wo have already alluded to 



ihc t'ac c thai typos ol UnguisLit' iUk! nou I iiigiu s L re cltocls ok 
variabiliiy a to ohs^rvod to he quite regular tor a given uidl- 
V)\!u,U and a >;tvi'{\ luvn '>umu' spc't'cfi c Jinnuiu ly : riiat is, if 
we lake speakers A aiul H frvMu language variety X, we will find 
that the effect and the relative ^rder of the vonsStralnts are 
quite regular In their ^^peec}). For example, li we break down 
one of the groups lusted in lable 3 according to individual 
speakers, we would expect the same ordering o"" linguistic con- 
straints on variability to hold from speaker to speaker. This 
is done In Table A for the uppe r- working-c lass population of 
Table 3, rho frequencies for tlic four environments distin- 
guisiied in lable 3 are given for each of the 12 informants who 
make up this category. 

In Table 4, we see the same general pattern of ordering 
on an individual level that is observed whO[*< we calculate the 
percentages for the group as a whole. There are only two ex- 
ceptions to this pattern, and we can predict that they would 
follow the same pattern if we had more examples in the various 
categories, per ^nost speakers, we are impressed uith how few 
examples are actually needed in order for the general pattern 
to emerge . 

We would also expect that if we take two different samples 
of speech for each informant, we coiild duplicate the same pat- 
tern that emerges in Table 4. Ihis type of regularity seems 
to have been established on individual speakers and different 
homogeneous groups of' speakers. 

At this point, one may question i]ow stable these patterns 
are over an extended time period ♦ Some theoiists, G,g. Bailey 
(1973b) and Bickerton (1971), have posited that all variability 
such as tile above is simply an indication of language change in 
progress: That is > languages essentially move from the cate- 
gorical use of form X to form Y,.and during this progression, 
O ■} is an interim stage during which X and Y fluctuate. 
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In iho initial status of languagu change, X may bo variable 
with Y in certain types of environments* e.g. while re- 

maini^i*; eateg.U'ieai in vUhert,, e . k ; . h'>...I^^^. Iii a nexL stage, 
X afid Y may flucluaLe in all env ironinenls . During this stage, 
env iroLiments in whicii there was earlier t'luetuation (K^) will 
have a greater ineLOence of X than environments in which the 
variable stage occurred later i^^2^ ' another stage, may 

indicate the categorical realization of Y, while E2 ^^^^^ 
fluctuates between X and Y. Tiie final result is the categor- 
ical rea I i7.ati«Mi of Y In all environments. If this is true, 
and in i\u*sl instances it appears to be so, the relationships 
of more and less L'.nply earlier at^d later changesi 

Kven if one operates under the theoretical assumption that 
all variability is an indication of language change In pro- 
gress, this does not negate the validity of variable rule 
formulation. The fact that optional rules, in the traditional 
use of the tertrij may be indicative of changes from one cate- 
gorical form to another does not mean that they can be dis- 
missed from a descriptively adequate account of an individual's 
grammar, By the same token, we can claim that variable rules 
are needed to account for the degree of optionallty that we 
postulate as a part of language competence. 

Furthermore, it appears that the language change described 
above may, in some cases, become stagnant ('^stagnant rules"): 
That is, variability may remai'i constant for many generations, 
[n this sense, variability may reveal a stability matching 
that of many categorical rules. In these cases, to say that 
variability is only an indicatloii ^of language change in pro- 
gress appears to be a generalization of no more significance 
tiian the sort that we make about language in genera I- - tha t 
language is always changing. 

Although we may see the time dimension typically applied 
O „ more or less relationships, the essential fact that we 
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nuist accvMuit (or Is Lhe fc'gulariiy ol tkU'Si' ro la i i onsliips . 
U'o nuiLiUciin that this regularity represents the speaker's 
lan*',uai^e cvv.npt' t eiK' e . Wiien we use the ( l- rai eompi't.enee , we are 
rel'crriin^ L.> ti:e fact that this knowledge ol var Lability is 
part oi ihv speaker's capability in terms of how lie uses his 
laiik^uai^o. What we are saying, thtMi, is that l)}0 .speaker knows 
that Some rules are variable and what factors [avor such rules, 
la addition, he has knowledge of the luerarchieal order of 
those ev>ns train Ls . Lhe actual frequeaoy level of application 
L s a ma n i f e s ta 1 1 on o f h i s kn ow 1 e d ^e , i.e. pe r f o vina nc e , hu tit 
is nv>t actually a part of fils capability. 

3,2.3 Lnny',tia>!;e spec 1 f i c i ty . By tfiemselves, the premises dis- 
cussed abvAc do not justify the liKorporat ion of constraints 
on variability into the grammar of a specific language variety. 
In order for us to justify our forma liijat ion of variable rules 
in the grammar of PRK , for example, we need to demonstrate 
that there are aspects of variable constraints that are unique 
to this speech, comuunity* If we found that constraints ^ould 
be predicted on the basis of a universal theory of optional 
rule const ra iiVts , there would be no need to represent them in 
a specific language. Instead, they could simply be postulated 
as part of a general language me ta theory. Tfiis is the position 
that Klparsky is endorsing when he says: 

...if something is universally predictable » it Is 
' not learned and can be taken out of the grammar, 
i.e., it can be made to follow from some general 
principle about language with a capital L. What I 
ar.n conjecturing is that I^bov's data can be taken 
out of the grammar of English, the grammar of 
German, Spanish, etc, and derived from a theory 
about optional rules in general. (Kiparsky 1971: 
645) 

Linguists taking this position maintain that, altliough variable 
Q'^^s may provide important insights for a theory of optional 
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rules in gLMun\il, it Is ui\nc'Ci'Ssar L 1 y rcJuiuianl Lo iuuLiide this 
s.,u C .>t iiu* ^riivu i.)n tor a sped fie Lanyaago variuLy* 

riitTi' art' lw>> aspc^cL.s i.i Llic' cjUL'^Li.ui oi c\}iistrainL unL- 
vorsality. Ihc flrsl nuiy rcU^iicd Lo as "offtct predicL- 
ahllity" .uui the .st.'C.>iu! as 'V.irder pruJ ic tabl U ly" . When we 
use the terai oLtcct prod i ciabl U ly , we are referring to the 
tact that a pa r clou la r typo ol' environment will always have a 
particular effect on variability* For example, wc may predict 
ttuat the effect of a following consonant on a consonant cluster 
will always be to effect reduction, as opposed to the effect of 
a following vviwel or pause. It appears quite plausible to sug- 
gest chat Some of the^e effect niay be universally predictable. 
For example, syllable structure and distinctiveness of cate- 
gory, which relate to a general theory of markedness in lan- 
guage, may produce such predictability. Such predictability 
is, of course > based on t\^e assumptions that it is possible 
to precisely isolate those factors that do affect variability, 
and that these isolable factors do conform to general prin- 
ciples of naturalness in language. In actuality, some of the 
constraining factors that have been isolated in studies of 
variability do not appear to be sufficiently precise, but this 
may be attributed to Incomplete analyses rather than to a vio- 
lation of this general principled Moreover » it is assumed 
that a chance selection of independent liiiguistic features 
will not show the same clear-cut pattern of effect predict- 
ability as do those coi\formitig to general conditions of 
na t ura Iness , 

The .second aspect oi constraint universa 1 i ty » order pre- 
dictability, refers to the specific hierarchical ordering of 
constraints. For such ordering to be part ol our general 
theory of optional rules, wc auist L>e able to predict not only 
the etfect of the constraint but also how it is ordered with 
Q"*spect to other constraints. For example, we would have to 
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posit as muvei'sals such slaicuK'nLs as: The effect oC a fol- 
lowing consonan t/tU'^iK onsonant oti deletion will always he greater 
than that oi s tre.s s/uns t ross . It is c|ui.t.c» possible tk» malfUain 
that effect predictability derives L'rom some universal principle 
of our nieta theory oi language, but that order prodictabi U ty is 
1 anguage- spec i fie . Ihijs is, of course^ au en\pirical question 
that can be ansv?red on the basis of a number of studies of 
variabiUty, aiid a question to which we will return after ve 
havt* actually described so'.ne aspects of variable speech be- 
havu)r in PRE. 

Tj sunt up our theoretical or ieiua ti .mi , the study of PRK is 
approached irora the viewpoint that variability is an integral 
part ot a speaker's competence in his language. In order to 
account for a speaker's capability in his language, a grammar 
must be able to include linguistic factors that favor or in- 
hibit the operation of rules. It must also Indicate how these 
factors are ordered with respect to each other. For this study, 
the frequency of application (either actual or probabilistic) 
is not considered as a part of his capability. In the account 
that follow^s, we will look at several aspects of the PRE piio no - 
logical and granmatical systems. Rather than study fn«iay foa- 
tures superficially, we have chosen to look at a small ifiveii- 
tory of features vn greater detail. In this way, it is hoped 
that more general principles )f socio! inguis tic theory v/ill 
emerge. Where appropriate, the it^dependent linguistic con- 
straints on variability that we have discussed in this cliapler 
are formalized as a part of our representation of PRE. [t is 
assumed that the reader is familiar with ti^e type of quantifi- 
cation techniques typified in Labov (I9b6a) or Wolfram (1969), 
and with the formal representation of variable constraints 
suggested by Labov et al, ( 1968), Ubov ( 1969), and Fasold 
(1970, 1972), 
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XOIKS 



1. rhis luso U" (Irct'k |>ruscri[>ts Ls (\oL to be coaCusod with the 
use .>l r.iatciung Crock prescripts lor paired [eature spcci- 

l lea t i ans in generative {>lu">nv> logy . 

2. In s.):ne iiKStaiK'cs (LolUn 1^)70, KUkott 1971), It appears 
that the v-kpcratiiig principle for doterauning dialect mixture 
is that an u>bUgatory riile In standard English that would 
l\ave to be onsiderod optional in Black Kngllsh is dis- 
missed as dialect niixture. Obviously, such a simplistic 
approach cannot help but result in a very distorted picture 
of even the most ideal construct ot' Black English. 

DeCanip (1972:87) correctly points out that hypercorrec t ion 
is a concept that is dependent on both sociological and 
linguistic tacts, 

\. Although more and I e s s variable relationships imply earlier 
and later changes, there are apparently some exceptions to 
this. Kor a discussion oi" such exceptions and their impli- 
cations for variable rules, see Fasold (1973). 

Bickcrton (1971) has indicated tiiat it is possible to pick 
out a quite "unlikely'^ independent linguistic variable and 
demonstrate that it can be ordered in the geometric hier- 
archy of constraints in a regular pattern. We would not, 
however, expect this situation to be typical. My own 
attempts to isolate different types of variable constraints 
certainly do not support the observa tion tha t this, situ- 
ation is typical. The fact that some constraints may turn 
out to be invalid on the basis of further investigation 
does not n.ecessarily reflect any inherent theoretical 
weakn.ess. At best, it points to a problem of heuristics. 
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Haviag presented ihe soc Loc u I tura I setting of Puerto Ricaas In 
Hast Harlem and tl\e lingiiistlc perspective from wliich we will 
examine lias s.>c i o li agiiis t Lc situation, we can now turn our 
atteiuion to siviie actLiaL speech data. In the following three 
chapters » we will examine several selected linguistic aspects 
of the speech of second generation Puerto RLcans. From these 
descriptive analyses, we will derive general principles that 
relate to a number of aspects of current sociolinguistics . 

Probably the most widely recognized phonological indica- 
tors of social status in American Englisli are the interdental 
fricatives and ^, both of which are represented orthograph- 
icalLy by Although both the voiceless and the voiced 

interdentals provide for the study of lingui*stic variability 
in PRE, we will restrict discussion here to the voiceless 
fricative 9, represented in words such as think , nothi ng , and 
mouth » We are dealing here with a phonological feature that, 
in one way, is common to many nonstandard varieties of English 
in the United States. But, in another way, this sociolinguis- 
tic variable has realizations that in northern urban contexts 
are generally considered to be unique to Black English speakers, 
In order to view the different dimensions of this variable and 
the way in wliich it patterns, it is necessary to discuss it in 
terms of the different positional occurrences of potential 9, 
its standard English correlative, 
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• ^ M^t'ph emc " inl l la j_ . f^i b o v ( 1 7 o ba ) , in his study of the 
social strati I icatioa ol l!t\^lisU in NVw York City, demonstrates 
that me ,>i' tht^ stable s .u' i o 1 i ngnis ti c variables' t'or the NV-w 
York ca',:iinuni ty as a whole is m n"pheu\o-inL tial 9. The types of 
variants that tan be identltiod letid to be eoniinon to several 
d£t£"erent nvjns tanc/a rJ types ot Aaiericati EuglLs}i, iha conanon 
phv)nctic reali^.ati MIS identified in this study include: 

(6 I an interdental fricative 

^t6l an interdental affricate 

[t] an nnaspi rated (generally lenis dental) stop 
[i^*] an aspirated stop 

la addition li^ the variants listed above, we have also 
transcribed several instances in which iieither an interdental 
fricative nor a stop is realized, Instead, we find either s 
or JrJ, i.e. no phonetic realization. It is important to notG^ 
howevei , that all of these examples follow a word ending in a 
sibilant, as in: 

(I) a. (w9z t:;k[n] 'was thinking' (27:9) 
b. [i\eks s?:r] *next thing' (21:12) 

We can anticipate our discuss ion of progressive assimila- 
tion in n\jrpheme- final 9 by noting that wiien morpheme - ini tial 
^ follows a sibilant, it may be assimilated to the sibilant, 
In the discussion of the cases of progressive assimilation in 
Section 4.2.2, it will be observed that all the examples occur 
within externa L word boui^daries. Tlie few examples that we have 
here (accounting for less tfian 10 percent of all potential 
instances of 0 fol Lowing s) would seem to indicate that this 
assimilation process may, on occasisMi, be extended across 
external word boundaries* 

Of the variants Listed above, the nonstigmatized variant 
is ^, but it appears that tlie affricate is also used to a con- 
siderable extent in standard Knglisli. Labov et al. ( 1968:92) 
^ Ader the aifricatc to have -in "intermediate value" with 
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rt'specL to social s t i t^Jt-U l i i oiu In Lhis study, lu^wovor, wo 
will consider 8 aiid iri t be i!ahme;nbcr.s of the same variant aiul 
will not d i s t i t\v^Lu sh between \n nil" tahulat ions , This 

decision is duo pritnarily to oisr unre L Labi 1 i ty in transcribing 
the diltcrence between socially vSignLl leant al'trication and the 
slight stop onset [^0| tiiat is almost inevitable before inter- 
dental iricatives in cerialn enviror^mcnts , e.g. following a 
-pause, following a c^nii^onant. 

llie S'jcially sii>.;niat i ,^ed varla[its in American Knglisli are 
t'ne stops, both tb.e unaspiraied Ion Is dental stop and tlie 
aspiratcil stop; It 1 s ^imp ir ta iit to note that the phonetic 
quality of this stop is generally [- tense K distinguishing it 
froi:i the Jtlier voiceless stops that are not derived from under- 
lying ' . Labov el al. (l^^b^S) liave fortnaU^.ed botl\ the affri- 
cation atid the i^Lop r ea I i i^a t i jns ol underlying interdental 
trica lives variably by the following low- level phonological 
rule : 

-K:ons 

- Vs .:iC 

+d i f f 
•grave 
-s trid 



([-tint] ([Kibr off))) / T [c^ voiced] 



This rule convorLs the non-s trident apical fricatives /6/ 
and /''/ to affricates [-cont|, with one input variable, 
and as a second .ipti)[\ with another input variable, to 
the correspvindir.g lenls [-tense] stops. The feature 
[f abrupt offset] seeaus appropriate here, since we are 
dcalitig witli me I I affricates which are not continuants, 
but do not have the abrupt offset characteristic of stops. 
It is tfie addition of this feature that converts an af- 
tricate intj <i sto[i, whicii is defined by an abrupt onset 
and offset. (Lah>v et al. 10<S8;99) 

One will note that in this f or [iia ligation of the affricate 
aspect of ihQ rule by Tahjv and his associates, the feature 
[-continuant] is considered t) be a sufficient specification for 
the derivation of the atfricateci interdental. Since none of the 
Q iinctive feature specifications is adequate to produce this 
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uiLpuL, Lhc InirJoa is pla<."ti] mi t. iu- n uui i s L i nc t i vo s[k'<.' i ^^t■a- 
t i .his I'm liiL' i nic rdLMUa I is » 1 . t' . [ahrupL jTLsctJ. Only iho 

i iV4 the >ut.put » rfus, >f c 'iiisf, prcs!r:>cs thai the rcHluuJant 
U'citiircs a!"c' piL'.Si'ul at this [) ) mu in Llu' ph.)ii >Loglca I ruK'S"] 

Iho soc.>;ui asp^a t >l" chc^ rnU^, as iias a ! reat! y hei.Mi iv.UlhI, 
inv^lvos ttic ac^lJiii jl tlii- fuaturL' jiihrupt d f r s t j , Labav 
L't al. (VhtS)y U>WL>vvf, civ? n >L tlcsc r i ix.- wtjaL tht^y con.slder to 
be t\\c L'Xiici status >) this U'aturo in tiiL- p]j ono log ioa I des- 
cription. On ihc hand, it riiay ho C)nsid(.>roJ gotuTally to 
h«- a ri MuU St i nc t i A e Lcaturo that hoc >::il'S distinctive In a 
spociJic H ; t i.ta 1 1 ni in .u"dor ti dori\o tho propor phonetic ail- 
ptit t >r ru I ip r'tvilL:^\tL >n it this raio. On tho )thor liand, 
it L:la^■ he ^ .>n s 1 de f<.'d ti ho a distiiiotivo loaturo tliat must !)0 
i no or p >fa tod int) tho disti net ivo feature nuitrix .)f some tion- 
standard dialects. In essence, this fnoans tiuit a new syste- 
matic phi Mie^ise that o>r,trasts witii >thor types of alveolar 
stops is boiu»: introduced iutj th>e lexical representations, 
ifu' t )r'ner altornativo, i.e. to cJllow a nond is ti nc t ivo featare 
t o boo >:ne d i s 1 1 nc 1 1 v e , a pp ea r s to bo pro f e ra h 1 0 t -.i t he latter 
iio5.'ai:se ot the I.'W-Ka'oI rnle inv olved ar.d tho prevaiLLti^ re- 
dundancv n the feature [abrupt ^^iisetj i or other typos oi 
contrasts in ICn^Ush p!nnol.)gy, 

^ , L . I V,'k; i ^"^il^^ L^'ilfii^*-' ^'"^ y ' Hu V i n ^ described t i lo v a r 1 a n t s and 
ti )V thov have boon i nc >r p ^ ra t^d iui ) the description oC the 
p. >n sta iidard dlaioccs in u'hich tiioy arc t)iind, we can now look 
at th.e actual Lroqucncv >t tiio vaiiants. To begin with, wo 
w ill L J ^ k at 1 1 le i nc 1 d e r.c o u" 1 1 10 two ina 1 ti c a to g o r i e s : 
(1) the i n torii. t a ! fricative u' affricat^.^; (2) the stop, 
eithior the aspirated >r thiC uiia s p 1 ra t -o^J lonis dental variant, 
Ihe Lrequency the st>p x-nrlants Chotit [t'^j and [t] holti^ 
^ idereti as su b-^e:;iber s of the sa':ie variant) is given in the 
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f i.>l I .>wl lablo, conip.ir L tijfci IHierto Kicnn i\nil black inform- 

autii. KxainpK'S arc taken c:<c Uii;! ivc Ly Tr uu Liio spoi\LiUK'v>us con- 
VC-I S..U1.U1 scL t i 111 Ji Ills.' intfr ^ U'W, b'di ik)L v.m'c than 2 3 
exa-npUvs art' ta'<on ir vi) any jne 1 n l'oni"ui lU: . 



ffible cionipar i s ,ni ol ]^ reaLlzatlon (or poLonlial t) in 
Tivjr phoiTio - i nl I i<i I position for Puerto Kic-an and 
black i r. t'oriuants . 

iVo. f./ Total /. _t 

156/542 28,8 
49/222 22. I 

lobh/ ') incitcatL'S that the incLcienco of _L is higher for 
the Puorto Ricvin group a t.'hole than for the black group. 
A further breakd own of the _t variants in terms of the aspirated 
and luiat^ pira ted realizations reveals that tlic relative inci- 
dence of the una s pirated variant is higher for the Puerto 
Rlcans than for Che blacks: 63 percent of all t. occurrences 
are luiaspirated for the Puerto Rlcan group, as opposed to 49 
percent for the black group. This seems to be due to a general 
pattern of Pkf-; that reflects to some extent tlie Spanish un- 
aspirated stop realiiiation in initial position. 

In Table 5, we Looked at the Puerto Hi can group as a 
wh.iU', but it is alsL^ possible to look at the range of ^ inci- 
dence for individuals wit ft in the group. 

Figure 2 indicates that there is considerable individual 
variance in the freqitency of t occurrence, ranging from over 
50 percent to less than 10 percent. For other socially s tig- 
rat ized variants, we rrught hypothesize that the relatively high 
occurrence of the stigmatized variant would correlate witli those 
inforauitits who have extensive contact wit)) blacks. Hat an in- 
vest 1 ^.^a t i on of the speakers who show the highest incidence of 
'"^'^^es not show this to be the case. 
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Figure 2. Rank frequency curve of _t realization for 
psTtentlal ^ in morpheme- ini tla I posit ioa 
for PuerLv) Ricaa itiformants. 

4.1,2 tl'^^^^^^- r a i j i ts .m frequeac>^ , Two types of e nv 1 r □ nme n ta I 
constraints ou tlie incidence of t^ were examined. First, it 
was hypothes Li^ed that a preceding consonant, as opposed to a 
preceding vowel, niiglit Increase the incidence of t.. In 
Table the figures are given for both the Puerto Rican and 
the black inforniant groups in these two environments. 



Table 6. Comparison of I realization for potential ^ in 

norphenie- ini tia I position or vowel for Puerto Rican 
and I) lack inforcnants. 









i'uert.^ Hi can 






No. t /Total 


66/z2^ 


88/298 


t 


28.9 


29.5 


RJ.ac_k 






No. t/ Total 


18/88 


33/121 




20. 5 


27.3 



We see that our hypothesis concerning the preceding consonant 
is no t confirmed in Table 6, at least not for the Puerto 
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s c iM is a p p a r o n i . 

Sl'C type ji i.;;vir -fiiiLiU. u'<js vU- ] i i t ctl jh thf hnsis 
)i tilt' nature >f lIu^ tvillivii:>; .st-^^iicrji , in K/^^< 1. i.sh , chc (ir^jr- 

,K i'\\t 1.1 1 lowing ^, !Mi:u'ly , .) tl\i.' rw i st- , only v owe- Is can occur, 
\\\ iWidc J, Wf luivo vlLviUt'd ti'.L' 1 11 Kiwi ng con t<'St on the basis 
Ci^.' Uisilucli v.\ b^ LWvn'!\ r awd a vov.'ol. Oaly th.-jso casc'S of 
r ii\ wiiith thorf is actual surUict.' roali.Mlian at r are Laluj- 
laCe.^J. Ii iiw pn»;u'tic iv-a I i t i on iiu!icatc\s p->s tc >asananta 1 
r a !)Si.'.K <.* » !i t aiialaiLAi as it ii w^rc t j i 1 ivcd by a vawei 
rallu'r tuar^ r. 



labK- /. < . 1 :ipa r L s i: >i i roali^.aLlm Lu- p.UcaTtial £ in 

:n u pfK'inc L t La I pa.si'LlMi based oa the follaving 
sc'^^ncnt in' PultL.j Kuan aiul black i ni\)rniaT)ts . 



^ i 3 . I 2 3 » V 

Na. ^/l^tal 14/48 3 3/174 

" t 2^K2 2^.). I 



ra b 1 c 7 i n d I c a t o s 1 1 in I t lie r e ria y ho a va r i ah 1 c c -a n.s t ra i n t 
HI Lbi' incidence af I dependent .ui whether Lc is fv) I lowed by £ 
jr by a vaweli llnvevor, the relative dittereiice based an the 
di s tine ti.^n ol fallowing env i ron'nei^ts does [lot appear to be as 
clear-cut as s aatt- :ii the other types at liitguistic constraints 
isolated in the discussion. The application o( the Chi square 
test >£ statistical significance far t)ie two environments 
among the Puerto Rican infarnuants Indicates that this distinction 
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is s 1 .'.ni I i catit al i''\c .M) U/vvl >t cuinJ.kUKk', M»sL cUsir-cuL 
c )j5Str.j{nts \'.u' J .1 b i 1 i ly sh >w a isigluf coai LcUmu i' iov».*l, 
^. >;i< f , ii aj'^^sar^ li.ti > J( J- i p I : Vl 1 y adL^qua Li.- a«.-<.o<uH 
.>t vari.ici 'p. in tlu i ;! tt.' rcK-i! M 1 l~ r i t a t i '.■t.s v.a 1 1 i ik p u'a t.c 
t !i i s t oj-is t r 1 L lU . 

(-.'i' ^nay tlun i jK' t tra Chis v.' tn s 1 1 a iti t , aJarii-'; with Li}f:)\'\^ 
pra.'Vi >asly .sLalcJ variaMi- l . )n s t: ra i n t f^as^j' ai vut'ing, into 
>\iv iiesc r i pt 1. ^'.^ V[\V.. \<v cancluUo ii\at L,;hov's \olcln^ cau- 
se rain t is lVii> t'i!-.sc aiak-r caastrainL vUhJ thai l\\c la 11 owing V 
1> Iho soc Mcit't- coiistraliU, sIikc aii o-.i nLiui t i mi al d 
I ii .^I'Vt'tal i ji t ->i f^uiu s nuiicau's That the i :u- i tienc c« a I' vl Lijr 
p^lk'tUial H is c -M-ts i s Loal I V 'ai_t;uor I'waw ihj l l In* pit-caiLlal 
^' , WfU'iiur c. iu' I .U 1 .iviiiv; si.'i;".uaU ly i v v.s\' \ >r f i [iial is, 
t[ * J ' _j * IV • '-:V * tV, (hf c ):istiaia; ciu' L >ll.)wing r 
appUos Jiilv t> unciorl>ir;g ^' siact.' the :i >i pfuiiie siiuc-ture 
vSeqat'iicu rules pr thibil r I'^l laviau; unvlcvlvLu^ d . rho dls- 
t-Lfictivo toatiire spec i ilea L i.MKS train ^.'iivusky .iiul SlalU^ (1968) 
will ho aJjptc<i nir res ta Letruai L \)orc (anJ with itiiur rales), 
ratttcr ihd'A rolaLain^ J i 'i L l nc t i vc^ U-aLarcs i.i\?r.\ t^arlier 

V f r s i ai s 1 1 ;4 i^. t.* r a 1 1 v u p i i m i 1 1 ) g ;o ' 



I [\ Ok' t 1 1 ,.ca l 1 IP. ,^^vtai ia f?), capiial 'rvvck lutu.T^ are 
asv^d t.^r variahlu coasLrainLs in->t\',ul ^h-- s;na 1 1 Ci-eek lu titers 
ast'o hy ].a'a>v (, l')69) )r tho iulv.'i;frs sau,,', slr^l hy Fas<>Ul (1970), 
Tills av)u]s tJK' aiuhi. tyMtis usri.u' tf (a-e^^l- let 'a a* s p>intiHi .Mit ]yv 
Fas.>l(i ( 1 r 3 3 7 ) ^ whiU' tna 1 1. ta i a i r it-' ii^m .m^ -m variability 

In Lfjt.' spcH 11 If an ai M liu; l 41 i. Misiraini on I , a t 

.•;{t yiiUi rt,' SI -'tL-i! thai, li is .^'iM i c i -j; ( f i sta^'- mu- »■ fi'/ i rnvniMit 
Q aas>naata}, sircf >rp/a' ^li-m:-!'.' a qataa^' i'ules 



(2) f-K-^n^s 




I -K- )r 



f [-f -a^t. ] ^ ( f.si:a rel ]) W 
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liiiri r. ll is a 1 -s « i lU c ro h t i tj^ L> nolo twj tac t s j[>Mit Lho 
. pli L 1 1.- Vi.ili/.Ui ^;;s 'I,' t. -ir.'^l r in this srqu^'iic't' : Kii'Si, iho 
nu' rvhu 1 ni i! J, "laiMiLv [K-irc'tiL) a t. tlm 1 1 /a L i ^ii\s proctnling 

£ • ma s p i ra J . Si^ i. uiJ , Lho |>ri'd->!nLnaiu phmcti^.- i ca L i /M t i on 
;U j- [V. tills oav i r .^EI'■U' lU is a I lap; t!ias , tiic usual phMU't.. ic 
I va 1 i .'.a li n\ is: 

{ \) a. (ttul ' Lhrou^h' ( 7 : :'f ) 
!). I ir; ] ' Liiri'o' ( V):2) 
Iht.' »v 0 rv;ho 1 iM iii^ i L Jo tu- u hero oL iho ujKistjLia loJ v<iiiar5L 
M'ons t ) ihu' I < ihi ilap roali/aLj\in ^u" i- , sinoo d.,' n.>l 
i',o;iorallv .u r v -.a-iplos ir an asjiiraiod vavlaiU ivhoii Lho tla-) 

l lu' :i sp i JM t o'J vaj jariL inuis t .) H cur ^ilni^jst oxc i lks [ Vt' I >' wiLfi 
[vuij lap roa 1 i .M L i . >:i s .U i- , as ^ ii ('")), 

(":*)- [ L'-^r n ) * Llir >vi J^g ^ (2o:'V) 

It soo^is :n>st. ivjasinabio t. j aiLrLbiito t ho .n'o rwho 1 inir.g 
ij.so >i t ho anasp i ra loti sLap .ind I'iap L) its idoniity Vv'LLh tho 
C'''.:uuMi Spanish pii >:i > Cci I so^queiioo [tr], as in Itros] oi" 
[tragar!. ^Uh.or m\s tajula r«.f variet.ios ol t:n>;lisli nviy si;uo- 
iL'iios aso tiio saivio [ C r ! tioquotioo, but '>iU' waiild nU oxpo<.l LL 
Lo ^ooj;r u'i th Lho sar.u/ roIaLLvo troquoncy. ( T^K' I irai LoW ox- 
amp los I'r >iir hlack infi,>r':viuLs i-tuliccite LiuiL it ..u"curs In 
loss Lh^Ht poroouL .'t aH L_r oli^sLors dorived i"rv)'n u .) 

'"^ ' iri^!lIrl!!I^jLL'ii_L 1' ^'^^'^^^ t ha L c a [i be is a 1 a L o d 1" o r 

niorphe-iie - 1 i na I p.>LonLial show const Jor able divcrgonco^ trim 
the variants discussed in v)ur provious section on cnarpheno- 
initial v, This dilLorencc is numifosted in bath the plianetlc 
tea 1 1 za t L-ins and thio frequency ratios af tlie several variants. 

In Table 8, th.e d i s tr i bu t iot^ i£ variants in nrorpherae - l na I 
i^isition is ^iven, excluding tlie item wit h which will be 
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discussed in Sojlion -4,2,'), The ligku'cs, given tor lIk^ Puorto 
KiciUJ i i\t".>r'.narus as n v;roup, represent examples tcikett xxily 
ti\v:,\ the sp.Jiua;\e nis c - ):ive rsa L i )u secLi.>u ot Lhe inLerviow, 



Table In s L r i.l>ut l on .U' variants for potential 0 In m^rplieme- 

t' i iia I posltioi\ lor Puerto Kiea!\ In Lorraant>s . 



Variant Ph one tic Rea I i ^a t i on No. 7., o f To ta I 

a (td) , 36 38 a 

i [t] 64 43,5 

i [t"^| [•'] [I] 4 2.7 

0 N ) pho!\et ic rea I i;^ a t ion , 

ass itni la Led fricative 

ill [s| [S] 18 12.2 

s [s] {z\ when not followed 

by a s i bi Ian t 5 3.4 

Total 147 

As is indicated, the most conimon variant is f, but the 
incidences of both 9^ and _f rank considerably above the other 
variaFits, accoinitiTig for over 80 percent of all cases. Because 
of the var i.>as phonological processes needed to account for the 
variants, each variant vi 1 1 be discussed Individually. 



4.2.1 rhe incLd etU'e of s . Of the variants that we have de~ 
linuted above, one tl\at is quite predictable from Puerto RLcan 
Spanish is A Puerto Rican Spanisli speaker learning Ktiglisli 

will often use s^ as a correspondent for standard Knglish ^, so 
that tooth and both may be realized as [ tus ] and [bos] respect- 
ively. It would thus appear that those few Instances of s that 
cannot be attributed to the assiml lati^ji of 0 to a following 
fricative (see Section 4,2.2) can be explained as a type of 
"vestigial interference"* We [\ave deliberately used tlie term 
•'^"•"igial interference to refer to the relative infrequencv of 
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s<.^<:ioLi>;i;ri;srtc Asi'Kcrs of ass[MIiatf.on 

(lv^',riM.' rotMil.it'icv vit s.i^u^ .stai;cs in Liie acqu I s 1 L 1 iin >t 

In t'lK- case U PiU'rt ' Kicciri Spa[M sli spoaki-i s Icaraii^g 
Fak;Iisli, n nd I •.; :v.ay i':iiu.ui Ly bi> ivd[i<:e<.\ as hfcaasu ot llie 
lailiirc t. > kvcp tnc' Lw.) iiilo syslonis J i s June L i v<." , But spoakcTS 
wh > fiavo (uorgt'J ^vsCcms with rospc'cL to tlus pii uij 1 < )y ica I rule 
mav ho fxpocU'J ' > 11 So .s ens i (.li'TcilU)- u'o tifqucntly than tho 
J. 4 pt^rccfiL thvK i aciuaily jbsorvcc! in our" c ji'ijius. Prcsu:nably, 
IS .1 spe.ik«M' ai. (pit ICS -onuino c .injpetoiu^o L^vor thk^ rules ot two 
lau'.;ii<r^Hs ^1 i s j uiic t i vc I v , the ir.ciJeace .>t s Loi will be re- 
duced ae(. rd 1 n 1 V . At the p.)lnt t.iiat it i)ce.,viies IntrequoiU 
en ^Jt^li :• : a f i ,s ( 1 L a I 1 V t i Tali into ihv ran.i.^e ol cliance occur- 
retice, i. , e . it h rurs in U-ss than j perctuiL of all jiotential 
p lai e ^^ in v'n U h it 'va 1 1 I e :^ it i "ki t e 1 y a c c n r , we ma y sa y t ha t , 
lor all practieal purposes, th,e speaker has a dLsjunctive coni- 
pe ter;ceh 

li.ivever, w\)vi\ .^ccasi ^nal lapses Indicate ineoaiplete dis- 
jui^ction, ii St.'e;:\s appropriate to speak ot ve^stigial inter- 
I e re e , 1' 1 L i :na le I y , o f course, t he d e t r a 1 1 i on o l such a 
cjn.cept Is a statistical one, relying on the validity ot our 
e u 1 0 1 1 p ,M n t as a n i nd i c a t i on -jt rule d i s j u ne t i ^ )n h e twee n two 
tan:.;uat;es di,ilects. Wiiat is esseiUial to note here Is that 
our sec uid t;eru' ra t i .)n Puerto Kiein i^nformants iuive not as a 
group es labl i.siifd trie uicLtlence ot s as a correspondent tor 
standard [■nt;lish 6 in ^u^r [jheme - f i. na L poslti.on. In a statis- 
tical idealisation ot our i;r'>up, it seenis reasonahle to tils- 
miss it, since only a small minority o( informants uses it at 
all, 

WLtii respect to tliose 1 n t ornian t s wh.v sh'^w some Incidence 
o f s ' ^^"'^^ ^" ^^''^ y ^"^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ t,' question o [ h ow ha b i t ua 1 1 ed 

it is in tb.eir speech. [I we find that there Is a substantial 
^_,requency ot s occurrence f >r tijose intorniants, wc niay want to 
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pastMldtc' lhat !.bcrv is varLeiy j f PK3': i ri which s hay becMi 
i IK' >r|).M M t L-d as an intc-i.^ral p:\vl of Lhe dialoct. Hui whcji wv 
i')>,ik aL LuL' I tur lui »r '>ara.H wis > rU'couiiL lor the U'w vxauipLcs 
M J3 , Wk.^ tuul ihtK thoy vu^i' it in >nly 1 i . :i ju^rckMU all 
p.itejiLiai castas, LIk' rclativo i rU'rt'quonc v oi lis usa^c by 
uily a S!'aa 1 L nii ji.>riLy n' l\]v Piutlo KLcan ii^. lomviiits would 
ihus appear L jusLlLy our ca to>-;or L^ia l i on ot ihe ^ varianL as 
a niatter ot VL'stLi;ial i iitci to icncL- . BuL ihis does not lu^ces- 
sarily mean thai t^.^ rule should be pOvsLied lor tiiose speakers 
win do tise it. An adfc|uaLe rL'presenta i Lon oL this minority 
\'arU'Ly .il VKV, wiujld iiove to cjc count lor the occurrence of s 
as I Mig as it is realii^otl at a Irequeney level that cannot be 
dlsmissL-d as lju idtr^Lal. 

• ^ • ^ lh£ i nc i dence o I Q . l* u I i ke the s^ v a r L^^ n t , wii i c h we 
dismissed as outside ot the rules that we will need to account 
for our data in some reasonable way, ^ is realized at a fre- 
quency level (12,2 percent) that cannot be dismissed quite as 
readily. In all but oiw instance, ^ occurs when followed by a 
c.nisonant across eitl;er an internal or an external word bound- 
ary. Huis , it Wjuld appear that its Incitlence^ at least when 
it is followed by a cotisonant, must be accounted for in the 
phonological rules wv must posit to describe this dialect 
ad e qua te ly - 

We will iv^t be concerned here witli the single rare In- 
stance of ^ (less thj[^ 5 percent) for potential 9 followed by 
a noncons onanta I env i ronvaent » Itistead, we will concentrate 
jur attention on those tnstarKcs in which 9 is followed by a 
consonant, in order to determine what it is about the nature 
it consonants Lliat nay cause the surface reali-^ation of 6 
to be 0, 

In order L) understand tiK' in.creased incidence of 0 




ization before w:irds that begin wa th a consonant, it is 
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iK'CL'Ssary t> I.^-^k r; >rt' cT^Sv^ly ai lIk- n<Uuro ot ass I j^ii la t ion in 
fiotli sMiuiird [•;n:c'lish uid VMrlous n .>iis tandar d dialects of En^- 
Ush. In casual sivK-, v s.jay a ss imi 1 u* La t lie Lollowing 
c MiL-,>naiU it it is a vjici'K'Ss Lric«itivc: 

(0) a. [k^4p v-f iia'^ "-^rtN ^K^cp vdui- tuovith sluit' 

b, fill ]nz niti^^ ij t\ri ha.s a mouth for every 

c ^-lii] occasion 
c . [ !i 1 I ^ N s I :n V »M ] M U s t o o til .s e eni y e 1 1 ow ' 

AlthvHigh wx' liave not done a rigorous t'reqaeacy tabulation, 
it is quite lIlmt i\u\K the ass imi lat i process is m.7re eonimori 
hetore tlie sLlulaiits [s| and [s j than it is before tiie labio- 
dental Iricafivi [t). Phone ticailv this mi^ht be expected be- 
cause ol the [oM^Mie's i iiv o 1 vo'ncn t with (s) and [^] and its noa- 
involvemeni witii (fl. U'e will return t:> this apparent variable 
constraint later \.\\ mr discussion, 

[n the above cxavnples, only voiceless fricatives arc ^ivcn 
as the relevant c^Eitext lor effecting ass inu lation . Voiced 
trie a Lives do not effect sucli <i s s i mi la t ioii : 



( 7 ) a . 
b. 



r7 ri:a " ;^ I p t ) 



■'[k ip VT [i^.a v*^ri 



sttU 

c . - [hi h:!;-: ma ^ t^^ t 

nuiv/: ol d',"' t^^a^V.il 
d. ■■[si. n.'?o^ ma ;^a ;^a 
- e/-b:: r wt. d f nv i ) 
Civen the fact that the nssimilation does not operate when 
the following fricative is voiced, tb^e rule just for 9^ would 
have to be written as:' 



^Keep your mouth zipped' 
'Keep your mouth very 
still' 

Mil' has a miUith tliat taoves 

all the time' 
'she has a mouth Zsa Zsa 
Calior v;ould envy^ 



(-3) e ( 



:/str id 
3c or 
vant 



) I 
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- V!)C 

^c on t 
-vd 

c^s tr id 
3c or 
vant 
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as i I Li IS Lra U'J in t'), il;ovo i vS a v.>ici'Iess assinu lat Iimj rule 
L^at ai>pl'/ I f . 'L^v'J iruaitVt's i mI^wlp.^; a v^)icc'Jess 

irivativt' i-.Mke tiu"n v)iyi'U'SS. AnJ i! this ruU' appLLos, 
ciiau4i'\^; t.ivL' nii^icr 1 i p,j. v >icoU liicalivL-s to Iheiv Vv'iicelcss 
c ^atUiT pa I ts , V. Ls siihjLcL (.iic truativu assinulaliou 

tuLf. Ihus, soiUo:kos Like Lho lolLnv'Liig soL-ni to be quite 
aecepta;»li' in an vilU'^^.i^ stvle u starnJarcl Kn>;lis)i: 

(9) a. [k'^ip ma ^ slpt| 'Keep >\Hir niauLb ^:ippeci' 

b. (hi ^ ma ' csrt '^o'^'/. ' He has a moutli that 

4- C\i''\\\] goes all the Lime' 

(k^^ip i:ia ^ riri stll) 'Keep your mouth very 

siiir 

The aee ep tti [u I i t y >f senionees like (9) can be best ex- 
plaitunf in tenuis a" a Si^quetKc o 1' two rnlus: one that assimi- 
lates r > I I'iwi iig v .Jieed iricatives to voi celessness whca fol- 
lowLJij; VsUceless fricatives, and Kule (8), discussed above. 
The voiceless assimilation rule covering fricatives may be 
written as: 



( 10) 



- V o c 
^i.' out 

^ieor 
vs tr id 



(l-voltel) / { 



- voc 
■Kont 
-vd 
:> a n t 
Scor 
VS t r id 



Pr es ' rnab I y » tlie rule t .)r standard Knglish voiceless assimilation 
would have tj be more general, e . . t^> account for assimilation 
)i u inc )n t i ivjati t voiceless c ■>nsi)aants , but tor our purposes 
here, we will i^e satisfied with the less general version. 

[i\ addltlMi to the regressive ass Inil la tion , i.e. the as- 
sl'Tulated sound precedes tiie conditioning sound, which we have 
discusser] a:)ovo with reference to -3 in standard Ksiglish, it 
is i'np^rtar.t to note ui*. type of prigressive assimilation^ 
name I v ^ when h f ) I 1 )v;s tiie s ih 1 ] an t s . [bus , the ass iiai la t ion 
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oL 0 in an llcni likf sixlji niu-sL \>\j .U'counU'il i-.>r by Ihv pro- 

(li) a. [siKs L''a''i;0 VsiAlh limc^ 

I. [slKs 3t.pril i 'siKLU apple' 

I'hLs a.s s inii la I i >ti :uasL i^c c xis i Joi L'd as pucullar to sUuiatiLs, 
sinci' a [jrecccliiv^ _t ass Lini la tUv^ to Ihc ^ In s La n da ni KngUsh» 
ratiuT than tbo a ss i mi I a t ing 0 to so that wc liavu: 
{12) a. f I I- 'LiUh Utik'' 

}>< [ t I- c?:pi- 1. I ' t L Uh apple ' 

lluM'uMro, ve r\i:st: p'sit a rule in standard Kni;lish to 
aei' >inU ) ' t i 1 ! i hiU. not ( 12^: 

In adJltioii t> LiiL frecpient appluation ^i this pr>i^ressive 
^3ihilant ass i/ui I a l i. m^. rule within w.^rd bjandaries, we have 
noted in ( i) that it occasionally operates across external 
word hot.nidar ies > 

. I'p t^ this p.iint, it has been ifT\pLleLt that sentences 
sneh as (h) are tht- rt/s-ilt of tw 5 j^rjc esses: Kirst, there is 
an ass Luu la 1 1 M\ process that -operates to make ^ i^dentical to 
certain fricatives In cc-rtain types env l ronmtoits ; Lhen, 
th;<.'re IS a rule th.i i cii'lL-L^^s one th*.- nien^hers in a geminate 
c uis inant cl'JsLt/r. linis , in order to ^e t at the actual surface 
rLali^aci )n jt th^- sciUencvs in (h), titere is a gemination re- 
duction tuIl' ciiai operates oi\ th.e output of Rule (8). Assuming 
th.at tins rule is uc-eded elsewhere in the graranar, it might he 
's!,iven inf nr^ially as: 

f 14 ) C '/i / an iduntical C 

[n the ordereii SL^queiiec U rutes, tliis must obviously follow 
R'lle (8) . 

Vnat are tiie reas his , tiien» for su.^gesting that the pho- 
- ►^f-i'c realisations i\\ {h) are pr-jducts of assimilation and 
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su:>.soq'-iont Jol<JtL>p. ..U gc::uiiai<.^ c nis t s / In jus I i 1 i ca Li ; )n 
W >'ir i n t c t p r u M t i >n Iut'c, t b^M t.' niv SL^vciaL specLnc ^jbsurva- 

>;uat;t' pi ■'cusst'.s t tia I c tn {u^ v i ItuL In tiii" Lirsl place, tluTc 
ari> ir.staaccs in uiiuii ri.>uu' ph Jiu-lic basis LV>r cons lc!o ring 
llk'Se sjs tliL' result >L ass I'ui I a L i ji; nviy occur. In some in- 
staiiLCS, there may bc' the vestige ot a pbM\eticaI[y LetigthcneJ 
tricati-Vi'- riius , the sibilant in xth can SsiUK'limos ho per- 
ceived tJ he lengthenci*: 

(1^') a. [slKs: t^V\*-"r:i] 'sixth time' 

b, [s I Ks : '-fp-[\ ' sixth apple ' 

lius ph)i;etLc 1 eivt; t hen i ni^ tluctu.ites with the non lengthened 
reaLizati sis iven previ liusly in (11). fhns , Kule (14) is not 
I'n n t :>ry . Alsi, in the case •:)!'. assimilation across external 
wjrd h>iuu!aries, there are instances in which a perceived onset 
ot tiie word occurs durin^^ tlie cjurati/jn the fricative, so 
that a caretvil phonetic transcription ot items like niouth shut 
and nir. th st reet m i g h t be ; 

(lb) a. [ma'^'s 'sot] ';nouth shut' 

i>> fn^'^ns *strit|' 'ninth street' 

Althougli this type ot phonetic vestige is admittedly present 
in ^uiy a s::Wi 1 1 riinority ot cases )t allegro style, <in Lissimi- 
Latim process seens t^ be t'ne :;iost reas . Jtial) le way of handling 
til is pb^en rue n on . 

In. t'urther di/fense ot our interpretation <j f absence as 
a s s ir^\i ! a 1 1 on Lolln/ud by deletion rather than simply as deletion, 
we can )te the natural di tier ences between assimilation and 
deletion as language processes. Ass inii la t i<>n tends to be 
restri';ted in terms of specific environments in w^hich it can 
take place* \<hv\] we 1 )ok at the <\hov(^ case, we see that the 
fi rea L i za t i ki f :>r ^ i- 1 mo s t c xc I u s i v e I y r e s t r 1 c t ed to foil ow- 
in:; fricatrves. !;».■ cause of Lb.e natural class re la ti oi^sh i p of 
^ it'r.er fricatives, we mav expect this to be assimilation 
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withii\ a iiat-urdl cUiss. HuL wbun wo l;>ok ai doU'tion as a 
;>r.»ci'ss, v/e typU-ally find the rcLt'vani onv I r oilmen ts for dole- 
Li .>n Lo bo :;^J^^J i^tuicral, Ku' L'xaiiipUs ^-^^ s Ladies oi word- final 
c iris MKUit. clusLiT rodiK^t.ion, u , . tos^' castv for Los C case , we 
find that doloLiv>a is affoctod o soino ox tout by any obscruenL, 
nasal .ir la L era I, at\vl lo yo:no cxtoiil by vJiher sound s as well. 
[his is nM i.y say tliat the do 1 ii\ea L i.)n oi difforunt types of 
c -v.^ s '•nan t a I en.v 1 r,M'^;no\\L s will wol show s.y.no oftoct o\i the vari- 
ablliLy jl rcducLion, ^^^ Lliis is cor La inly tbo case in many 
insiani^os. i^nc d.^os njLo, howovor» tbaC the differences in 
c 'ns K't iiu a 1 t. tic^ l lend to bo gradient rather tliau sharp. 
Hi is , 1 1 v;e I ^ )k at consonant cluster reduction before words 
ht'^ i tui L vi I'u consnuants (U'olfra^n UJ69:62), we note that while 
all c MTs oilcan Ls L^i ioct rL^duction t^i some extent, certain coa- 
s Mumts ni.iy effect it more than others. This seems to bo the 
wa y i i\ w\\ i c ii d e I e t i o n p r o cesses ge n e ra 1 1 y operate. 

Ass irni la t ion and subsequent deletion as language processes 
tend tv) show the tnutaally exclusive type of distribution that 
we have observed here. rherefore» even if our claim that there 
are sequences like (13) and (lb) were to be disputed on empiri- 
cal grounds, we would still be Ltnc lined to suggest tfiat tfie 
interpretation giveti above is a natural solution in terms of 
iiov we c an expect languages to operate < 

Fip>ally, phonetic sequences such as ds_ or s_9 appear to 
involve a transition that may be difficult to maintain for 
phys i o 1 "jgica I reasons, thus resulting in a tendency toward 
ass i !iu la t L :)n . Although this, in itself, may not be the type 
of formal evidence on which we can base our entire solution, 
it does tend to reinforce our interpretation as the correct 
solution to the realization of G for standard English. 

With our above discussion concerning the nature of "9/ 
assimilation iii standard Knglish in mind, we can now return 
the Lases of ^ realisation tiiat we have encountered with 
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our Puerto Rlcan intorincints. Is Lhls exactly the same type of 
phenomoaon as that which wo observe in statidard Rnglish^ or is 
Lt difterent? Vo begin with, we note that over 70 percent of 
all occur f'Mices of potential 0 before the fricatives f, and 
_S are absent; when just sibilants are considered, it is over 
90 percent. When we compare these figures with the figures 
for noujricative consonants (including obstruents and sonor-- 
ants), we find the contrast quite apparent: The realization 
of 0 before nonfricative consonants is less than 5 percent. 
This plainly indicates that the assimilation process that we 
have observed for standard English is very much operative for 
this variety af Eng 1 i sh as we 1 1 . 

rhe li^nLted instances of id before nonfricative consonants 
are given below: 



(17) a, (ne^ml wBz] 

b, [c^^ru 6€] 

c . [c^^ru ma^ ] 

d. [ma^ wSz j 

e . [ma^ yl no' 



f. [bo^ hav) 

I 

g. [ ne ml W92 



Xamath was' (14:2) 

truth the' (23:3) 

truth my' (23:6) 

mouth was ' (27:12) 



'mouth you 
know' (34: 7) 

'both have' (38:3) 

'Namath was* (39:2) 

N'O clear-cut conditioning for realization is apparent 

in the above list. These examples seem to be relatively rare 

cases of the deletion of d before nonfricative consonants, 

rather than cases of an extended assimilation process in PRE, 

With the passible exception of following labials, where 4 of 

17 cases oE potential 9 are absent, che rarity of 0 before 

nonfricative consonants does not appear to be an integral part 

of the phonological processes of the variety(s) of English 

spoken by our Puerto Rican informants. Even in the case of 

following labials, however, the paucity of examples does not 

'^^^w us to make a strong case for a regular phonological 

EI\|C:gss that deletes or assimilates underlying ''0' before w. 
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Our cjnciusuni, thcn» is that the n jns t<3nda vai'loty(s) 
ol" KHk^lish spikotT by our PLiorto Rican intormattts simply shares 
Lho visstnu la t i.Mi rulo Lor tinal 9 that exists tor standard and 
other n.Mistanda rd varieties of KngUsh. The few examples of 

betv">re nonlricatLvc consonants do not figure prominently in 
our interpretation, since rare cases oC deletion may be matters 
ot performance rather than competence. In standard English » 
the assimilation rnle operates on a segment when it Is followed 
by a fricative or preceded by a sibilant. The same type of 
constraint appears to operate for this nonstandard dialect In 
that ass iu\l la tion occurs wlt\\ considerably greater frequency 
when the following morpheme begins with a sibilant, as opposed 
to a lab Lo- dental fricative, 

If we conclude tl^at the frequency difference between 
la bio-dental frieatives and sibilants is to be Incorporated 
into our variable rule, we are faced with an Interesting pro- 
blem concerning the conventions for stating variable rules. 
Instead of the statement of the rule as in (8), we will need 
to state the environment disjunctively, specifying as 

'-strid^ p+stri 
-cor I and £ and as ! +cor 
.-fant J i^.^ant 

the variability factor into the rule. Because we must specify 
the environment for the rul3 as ri t l-?ast partially disjunctive, 
we Cvin no longer retain our matching -f- or - values indicated 
by the (ireek prescripts in Rule (8). Traci i tlo'ia I ly , the Greek 
prescripts are used tu indicate some matching variable co- 
efficient somewl'iere in the rule. Now, if we are to retain the 
generality of the assimilation rule for fricatives, while in- 
corp.i rating our variable constraint for the frequency differ- 
e nc e be twe en 1 a b i j - d e ratals a nd sibilants, we can d i s o only by 
establislung a sUgiitly different convention for the use of 
the (;reck prescripts under certain conditions, . The convention 



1 f we are to bul Id 
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change thai wo s^^tggcsc hero ii\ order to re tain iho rule output 
as .irlginally postulated nu-^y be stated as follows: 

It* a rulo has an onviroiuueut K with disjunctive sub- 
pans and E.^, where and contain opposite 
signs t*or the same feature X (say, +X" in E[ and -X 
in 'lud the rule specifies that feature X in the 
segment undergoing change assitnilates to the value 
of X in if E ^ is present and to the value of X 
in if Ey is present, then feature X in the seg- 
ment to the itnniodiate right of tlie arrow will be 
marked with a Greek letter prescript (say, c^X) 
which is to be inter pro tod as having ttie value of 
X in E ^ ( f X ) if E is present and the va I u e o f X 
in E^ (-X) if E^ is present'.' 
Adopting this cmvetition change will allow us to state the 
rule, wi til the variable constraint for labio-donta Is and sibi- 
lants, as: 

(IS) e -M j "Cor i ) / ^^i^t 

s t r i d j 



- voc 


-hcon t 


-vd 










Orant j 


A 


fcor 1 




fs tr id 1 






1 




1 


+ant j 1 


1 


-cor i 1 


i 


- s t r id j J 







in the abov'j convention, the capital Greek letter A indicates 
that £ and £ can be expected to undergo the assimilation pro- 
cess more regularly than _f. It is noted heri> that the con- 
straint refers to the entire feature m^itrix rather than simply 
to one featuro. In I^bov et al.'s (1968) original formulation, 
it was used only with reference to single i.atures. However, 
^ juich as it is necossary to distinguish certain logically 
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rolatod units by novo than -one tea lure, tins seoras to be an 
ii\ovitablo oxtoasLon variable marking. 

Bcfjre concluding our discussion ^u' 0 surfaco roa I Iza t ions » 
it is lUHOSsary to point out that the assimilation process ve 
havo bek^n discussing must operate on underlying 6 for those 
speakers who have the £ ^ ^^^^^ (^^^" Section '4.2.3) in certain 
env Ironn^cnts . lo put it another way, it must be applied be tore 
underlying 5 has been changed to jf, Ihis conclusion is based 
on the tact tluat this variety, like standard English, does not 
permit ass i ^tii la tion of _f to sibilants, Tiius , examples like 
'^[id- so| ' laiigh so' and >v[o so] 'off so* are not found in our 
corpus, just as tiiey are not typically lound in standard Eng- 
lish> An examination of the speech of 10 informants indicates 
tliat there are no examples of assimilation or loss of under- 
lying f before sibilants. In order to disallow the assimi- 
lation of underlying f before sibilants while permitting the 
assimilation of underlying 9 , we must apply the assimilation 
rule to 6 before it is changed to j^. A generative phono- 
logical rule can operate only on the output of all previous 
rules, so that once 0 becomes f , all subsequent rules must 
operate on all f's, regardless of their derivational liistory. 

^•2.3 The inc idence of f. Having accounted for the 0 surface 
realii^a tions for potential Q, let us now turn our attention to 
the incidence of £ realizaticni. Of the socially stigmatised 
variants ^ i occurs by far the most frequently. In looking at 
tile source for this variant, we must first rule out the matter 
of language interference from Spanish, As we have se^ni earlier, 
for Spanish speakers the expected interference variant for 
standard English 8 is generally s. But this variant is seen 
to occur very infrequently. In accounting for f, therefore, 
it is reasonable to turn to the structure of Black English, 
Q which it Is the most conunon correspondent for standard Eng* 
h 9 in morpheme- fina I position. The following table compares 
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the incidence of the variants for the Puerto Rican and the 
black informant^: 



Table 9. Comparison o( variants for potential 0 in morpheme- 

final positiou for Puerto Rican and black Infornants. 



Variant 



Puerto Rican 



Black 



No, 



it Total 



No. 



% of Total 





56 


38.1 


8 


16.3 




64 


43.5 


36 


73.5 




4 


2.7 


2 


4.L 


t 


18 


12.2 


3 


6.1 


s 


5 


3.4 






lota I 


147 




49 





The above table clearly indicates the Increased incidence of the 
£ variant when the Puerto Rican group as a wiiole is compared 
with the black group. 

We can, however, look more closely at the type of distri- 
bution that is found for a number of the Puerto Rican informants. 
In the following rank frequency curve, the relative incidence of 
^ for 9 is shown for the 12 Puerto Rican informants who have at 

c 

least 5 examples of potential ^ in their interview (excluding 
the i tern wi th) , 




Q Figure 3. 
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Figure 3 LndLc cites a coni[)K'te range ot" t frequency dmong 
our Puerto Kiean Lnforni^^iUs , At the upper end of the scale are 
two informants vho show the categorieal presence of ^ in mor- 
pheme- final position, wliile at th^? lower end are tliree infor- 
mants who reveal i\w categorical presence of 0. Because of 
this distribution, it is instructive to look briefly at the 
infornvints who reveal categorical ity at either end. 

The two informants who sliow the categorical use of ^ in 
morpheme- fina I position have extensive contacts with blacks. 
Consideration of the ethnic identity of their peers and our 
observations of tlieir social contacts all testify to this* 
On the other hand, the three informants who reveal the cate- 
gorical presence of ^ do not show this type of social inter- 
action. In fact, two of the informants (who are brothers) 
relate in their interviews that they have little peer contact 
with blacks. The third informant has a minority of black 
peers, but lie cannot be considered to have the extensive types 
of contacts that are characteristic of the two informants who 
reveal the ca tegor ica I i ty of ^. Thus » looking at the linguis- 
tic distribution and the social characteristics of informants 
who represent the two ends of the linguistic continuum, we are 
led to hypothesize that the frequency of ^ is a function of 
tlie extent of black contacts because of the integral role of 
Ji in Black EnglisJi. This hypothesis can be tested by com- 
paring lO black informants (H1j)> those Puerto Rican informants 
who have extensive black contacts (PR/BL), and those Puerto 
Ricans who have limited black contacts (PR). 

The distribution of realization in Table 10 is quite 
straightforward, and our hypothesis is confirmed. The Puerto 
Ricans with extensive black contacts match (in fact, they ex- 
ceed, but not to any significant degree) the extent of ^ 
realization found among the black informants, wliile the Puerto 




ans with limited black contacts reveal sigtiif icant ly less _f 
iLization than either of the oti^er groups. 
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Table 10. Comparisoti of f realizatLon for potential 0 Ln 
morpheme- f Ina I position for BL, PR/BL, and 
PR informants. 



I n f o r ma n t s ( No . ) 


No. f 


No. G 


n 


BL (10) 


36 


8 


81.8 


PR/BL (6) 


20 


3 


87,0 


PR (23) 


33 


44 


54.6 



Ac this point, we must turn to the descriptive account of 

f as a correspondent of standard Knglish G in morpheme- flna I 

position lor those Puerto Rlcan speakers who reveal this variant. 

Previous discussion of morpheme- fina I [f] as a correspondent of 

standard English [9) (for Black English) have concluded that 

some cases of [i] must be derived £rom underlying 8 on the 

basis that only [f] derived from underlying - G/ can alternate 

with [t] in its surface realization. Fasold notes: 

...we see that there is indeed a contrast between 
the [f] which matches Standard English {G], and 
the [f] which matches Standard English (f). In 
certain situations, words with word-final [f] in 
Black English are pronounced with a (t). Consider 
the two sentences: 

Get off my bike! 

Come back with my bike I 

One possible Black English pronunciation of these 
sentences is : 

[git of ma bayk] 
(k?m bcek wl f ma bayk] 

In rapid speech, the [f] in 'with' can be pro- 
nounced as (tj, but not the [fl in *off': 

^'^[gl t ot ma bayk] 
[k^m baek wit ma bayk] 

It is necessary, then, before the phonological 
rules apply, to designate which kind of [f] is 
which. Given the system of English phonology, 
Q it can be shown fairly convincingly that tlie 
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appropriate st\^,T:ent to represent tho unJer lying 
final consonant of 'wUh' Is )0( , even if it is 
never so pronounced. (Fasold 1969b: 78-79) 

Wolfram supports the same positioti t^or the identical t'ortivil 
reasons, when he says: 

What is clear » then, is that it is necessary to 
postulate two underlying sources for the surface 
realisation of (t*] in Black English; one of 
these can be alternately realised as [t) in 
certain environments, wliile the other cannv^t. 
(Wolfram 1970:9) 

Although the alternation of [f] with [c] is part of the 
formal evidence for the postulation of underlying 9 in some 
lexical items, that postulation is still restricted to those 
examples in which this type of alternation actually occurs. 
For those forms tiot revealing this alternation, and these are 
in the \najority, it has been suggested t\\at the generative 
phonological rule should be written in such a way that only 
t})e features shared by _f and 9 are specified. This can be 
stated by the following rule: 



(19) 



([-cor]) / 



- voc 
4<: 0 n t 
+an t 
- s trid 
_ -vd 

Fasold concludes that: 

The answer to the specification problem is to 
spec 1 ty. the fricatives in words in which t 
is observed in allegro speech as 6, ar.d to 
partially specify the fricatives in m:)rpheme- 
flnal position in all other words. (Fasold 
1967:4-5) 

Although the evidence from t and _f alternation is correct, 
this type of alternation is actually observed in a restricted 
number of items, e.g. the unstressed preposition wi th , B follow- 
ing a nasal, etc. This leaves the majority of items as un- 
specified with respect to underlying f or / 0 ■ If we look at 
— al motivation. (Other reasons for considering them all as 
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0 have been given, but these do not hold the same weight as the 
foraial motivation we are talking about here.) 

When we look at it more closely, wc find that there is 
another type ol* alternation that extends the motivation for the 
tiill specification ot £ in nu)rp[iefTie- t'ina 1 position. This alter- 
nation is related to tfie assimilation oL 9 when the following 
segment begins with a sibilant. Wo have observed that wlien a 
morpheme - f ina I 0 is followed by a morpheme or a word beginning 
with a fricative, particularly a sibilant, the 0 may assimilate, 
as in the sentences in (6). Now, when the underlying form is 
f , the assimilation process does not apply, so that we got: 

(20) a. [k^Up r:^^f s t .[•>] 'Keep Ralph shut up' 

h. [t^^rn rf sts;;mi 'Turn off Sesame Street* 

s I r i t ] 

The following alternations appear to be unacceptable for both 
standard and t^onstandavd dialect speakers: 

(21) a. "[k^Hp rs^ S9t ?p] ^Keep Ralph shut up' 

b. ^^[t^^n o s£s-mi ^Turn off Sesame Street^ 

s tri t ] 

When we look at our speakers who use morpheme- fina 1 [f) 
as a correspondent for standard English [9], we still find that 
they undergo the assimilation process that operates only when 

8 is the underlying form. Since we can construct the sort 
of environment in w^hich 0 undergoes assimilation for prac- 
tically any word-final Instance of underlying 9 , there is no 
reason to believe that any rule input should remain partially 
unspecified in this position. We thus conclude that Fasold's 
(1967) decision to leave some instances of morpheme- final (f] 
as the realization of a segment that is not fully specified as 
d cannot be justified. The rule must have as its input fully 
specified 6 instead of the partial specification given in 
Rule ( 19) . 

^ Up until now, we have discussed the incidence of t_ and 9^ 
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in morpheme- tina L position as if the only coastraiat on the 
incidence of f is nonliaguistic , i,e. a function of peer con* 
tact with blacks. But our Investigation of a number of phono- 
logical variables has indicated that for practically all in- 
stances of 2i there is Some independent linguistic constraint 
on variability. One of the very common constraints indicated 
by previous studies is whether the following morpheme (either 
within or across external word boundaries) begins with a vowel 
or a nonvowel, i,e, a consonant or a pause. Wo may investi- 
gate the possible influence of this constraint in tiie following 
table: 



Table IK Comparison of J realization for potential 6 in 
voca I ic and nonvoca lie env ironments for Puer to 
Rican and black informants, 

V -V 

Puerto Rican 14 58.3 lU 41,7 50 52,1 46 47.9 

Black 16 88.9 2 11. I 20 76.9 6 23 . L 

Although there is a slight increase of 6 for both groups when 
the following environment is nonvotalic, the variable does not 
show the clear-cut conditioning oi\ variability that other vari- 
ables have had on the basis of this distinction: That is, no 
statistical significance can bo demonstrated on the basis of 
t he difference be t we e n t ho e e nv i r o nme n t s , 

One environment that previous studies have indicated is 
significant for the variability of _f and 9 realizations is the 
distinction between morphcme-med ia 1 and morpheme- fina 1 positions. 
Wolfram's study (1969:89) reveals that _f is used approximately 
twice as frequently In morpheme- final position as it is in 
morpheme -medial position. The following table reveals the dif- 
ference between ^ realizations in morpheme-medial and -final 




sitions, again including the black informants for comparison: 
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Table 12. Comparis^^n of ^ . roa I i za tion tor potontlai 9 in 

morpheme- mod La 1 and morpheme- t'lna 1 positions for 
Puerto Rican and black int'ornvints. 



Morpheme-Med la I Morpheme- Fiaa I 



Puerto Kican 
No. ot j:/rota L 

•■\ 1 

Black 

N'o. f/ rota I 
■ I 



12/50 

3/15 
20.0 



64/LLO 
58.2 

36/44 
81.8 



The dittercncf bctvoen tihe two environments is quite evident, 
the morphe^tie- 1 Liia 1 position clearly favoring the incidence of 
f. 

This sort of obvious constraint on variability caa then 
be incorporated ii^to Rule (19) which we posited earlier for 
8 ^. This rule can now be retormalized as: 

(22) e 'MO / A^^ 

In this way, we can account tor tiie observed variability that 
we tind in our corpus* 



4.2.4 The incidence of t . Apart from the incidence of _t in 
with and no thi ng , which we will consider in more detail below, 
the occurrence of £ for potential 9 in mor pheme-raed ia 1 and 
-final positlotis is infrequent. Because of its low frequency, 
i.e. less tlian 3 percent when all morpheme-medial and -fit^al 
occurrences ^f potential 6 are considered, we may ask if this 
is, in face, a legitimate variant that must be described as an 
integral part of the dialect. Wolfram's (1969:87) study of the 
0 variable for black speakers in Detroit revealed tliat t tends 
to be conditioned by its contiguity to a nasal segment, in both 
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ari thme t ic and month, underlying B caa be realized as t. 

The actual occur ronce of these types of environments is 
restricted in our spontaneous conversation section of the Inter* 
view, so that our data irom this style arc inconclusive. How- 
ever, in order to compensate for the paucity of examples with 
potential 8 contiguous to a nasal in this style, the items 
month and ar i thme tic were gvven as a part of the word list *• 
reading section of the interview. Although this represents a 
different style, it is instructive to look at the distribution 
of variants for these two items in the reading lists. 



Table 13. Distribution of variants for potential ^ contiguous 
to a nasal for Puerto Rican and black informants. 



Puerto Rican Black 

^ 26 11 

4 6 

13 5 
I 



V ^a riant 

0 



The incident of £ as a legitimate variant is clearly indicated 
in Table 13. For the Puerto Rican group, even in, a very formal 
style, t is realized in over 29 percent of all cases. This ob- 
servation clearly attests to the validity of a rule that might 
be represented as: 

(23) e (t) /[+nasp^ 

Now, it is important to note here that we are positing a 
rule that accounts for a relatively Infrequent variant when the 
overall incidence of _t is considered. In our discussion of the 
£ variant, which occurred at approximately the same frequency 
level as t in our overall tabulation, we conclude that it is 
not an integral part of the dialect we are describing. The dlf- 
^*^'*rence between the infrequency of £ and that of t lies in the 
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fact that the overall infrequcncy of £ is simply a function of 
the failure to Isolate cnv ronmcats that would raise Its inci- 
dence to a level of accountablllLy , l,e. it must be included 
i\\ our formal description of a native speaker's coD.petence. 
B\it In the case of s, the de 1 1ml la t Ion of natural types of 
environmental differences that might raise its Incidence to 
the level of accountability did not appreciably increase Its 
incidence. Low overall frequency, m itself* is not a valid 
reason for dismissing certain types of potential variants that 
may l\ave to be described as an Integral part of a given dialect. 

Wlule we have seen that the delimitation of a contiguous 
nasal may effect a rule such 0 we still have not ac- 

counted for several examples of £ for potential 6, Do we need 
to extend our rule to account for two examples of teeth and 
mouth as ( t^\ t ] and [raa^t] respectively? A close look at the 
natural types of environments that might account for this 
realization does not show an appreciable Increase In its In- 
cidence: It is still realized in less than 5 percent of all 
potential occurrences^^ It is> therefore, our cautious con- 
clusion that the t variant for these items is not an Integral 
part of the dialect, l«e« it might be a performance error of 
some type or vestigial interference since Spanish speakers may 
also use t for 0, Based on this conclusion, it need not be 
accounted for by the rules of the dialect, although there is a 
clear-cut need for the Q £ rule contiguous to nasals. This 
may appear to be an arbitrary statistical decision, but we 
must mention that the distinction between competence and per- 
formance can only be determined statistically in some cases 
in which the actual speech of a spot\taneous conversation pro- 
vides our primary data. 

Having established tfie effect of nasals on £ realization 
on the basis of our previous discussion, we can now turn to 
incidence of t in the Item nothing . Of the variants that 
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have been observed for this Item ^, Q, and X) i is t;!ie 
most frequent, occurring In 47 percent of all cases (40 of 85) 
for the Puerto Rican Informants and Ln 64 percent of all cases 
(29 of 45) for the black informants. Although nothing does 
not have an Immediately contiguous nasal in the underlying 
represeniatLou that will need to be posited^ l.e* naOli};', 
tt is observed that there is a noncontiguous nasal in the 
following syllable. And when we look at the phonetic reali- 
zation of this item, we observe that the actual phonetic en- 
vironment is a contiguous syllabic nasal* Thus, the most 
frequent phonetic form for t (or the phonetic alternate [''*] 
or [t"^]) is: 

[tvr.t'^n] 
[n8«'!j] 



(24) 



a . 
b. 

We do not get 
c * 
d. 



»v[nat5n] 
>Mna'^9n] 



The fact^tjnat (24a) and (24b) are, for the clear majority 
of informants, tnb^ only types of the form that occur makes it 
reasonable to sagge^^that for most speakers* Rule (23), which 
changes ^ ^ ^> actually operates after the nasal has-been 
placed Immediately contiguous to underlying G' . This means 
that the vowel centralization rule (Rule 25), which changes 
1^ a, and the subsequent rule for schwa deletion (Rule 26) in 
this sort of environment must precede Rule (23): That is, 
i ^ £ and 2^ 0 must come before 0 t . Eliminating details 
irrelevant for our discussion here, the rules for vowel central- 
ization and schwa deletion might be approximated as: 

(25) -stress 
- tense 
V 



(26) 



(0) / 
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+cuns 






- nas 




- s tress 




L ^ 



[■fnas j 
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For some reference to the saris of environmental con- 
straints that will have to be built Into a more accurate state- 
ment ot" tins rale» see Bailey (1969a);' I have here simply 
followed William K. Riley*s observation (personal comtnunica- 
tlon) that syllabication for nasals can occur following prac- 
tically all consonants in casual style, although there is con- 
siderable variability in the syllabication depending on the 
type of consonant. 

4.2.5 The case of with . Finally, we must discuss the inci- 
dence of variants for the item with , since the realization of 
some of the variants in this item appears to operate differ- 
ently from those In our previous account. The following table 
compares the Incidence of variants for w 1 1 h for the Puerto 
Rican and the black groups of informants: 



Cable U» 


Distribution of variants for potential 
for Puerto Rican and black informants. 


8 in with 


Variant 




Puerto Rican 




Black 






No . 


7. of Total 


No. 


% ot Total 


t 




150 


59.5 


62 


63.9 






64 


25.4 


17 


17.5 






24 


9.5 


6 


6.2 


f 




14 


5.6 


il 


12.4 


Tota I 




252 
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The above 
de I i ml ted 


table indicates 
at the beginning 


that all the main variants that we 
of our discussion for .nedial and 



final potential 9 are realized by both groups. The general 
incidence, furthermore, indicates that t and 0 are the most 
frequently occurring variants. 

Be fore d 1 scuss Ing the cond 1 1 ions for tlie inc idence of t 
O j9 in this item, it should be noted that there is an 
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adOitlonal sabvariaat of t wliLcli vo h^jvu not discussed prc- 
vlotjiJly, namely, [c]. This is observt^d it\ contexts such as: 

(27) a. [vie Vc?] you' (9:8) 
b. [wlc y^l 'with you' ( 10: 10) 

The realization [c 1 can ho accounted for by a palatalization 
rule whoa t occurs preceding a word (generally unstressed) 
beginning with j^, and is not necessarily restricted to the 
item vl th . We thus get: 

(28) a. [boc yy Su^] 'bought your shoes' 
b. [blc y:f haend] 'bit your hand' 

The palatalization rule, which operates for both voiced 
alveolar stops, e.g. tdl"3 y^] 'did you', and voiceless alveolar 
stopSj e.g. (28), may be given as: 



(29) 



- voc 

- C iMU 

- nas 



((-anti) / 



-vac 
-cons 
^ - ba c k ^ 



This rule, which also applies to standard English, accounts 
for tVie examples of the subvariant [t] » The affricate [c] Is 
rightly considered as a subvariant of _t because the input of 
the palatalization rule is necessarily an alveolar stop and 
not a fricative, i.e. ''<'[ma^^c yG ) 'mouth you\ 

4,2,5.1 Accountin g for the incidence of t . In our previous 
discussions of £ for potential ^ in morpheme-media 1 and -final 
positions, we have seen tliat the incidence of t. is mainly con- 
ditioned by its contiguity to a nasal. Hut for with, no sucH 
env ir onsne nta I statement can be made. It occurs preceding a 
vowel or any of the nonnasal consonants, in addition to its 
occurrence when the following word begins with a nasal. How, 
then, do we account for the incidence of £ in with ? Several 
alternatives can be cotisidered here. As a first alternative, 
we may look for some sort of phonological conditioning for tlie 
^ urrence of t. Wolfram (1969:87) has suggested that one 
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possible phonological explanation lor Llic occurrence of I in 
vl th may be the fact that, as a proposition, it tends to occur 
hi utistressed typos ot env i i\>nri\e nts , For example > It is gen* 
orally not assigned either I or 2 stress in the application of 
stress ranking, as in: 

(30) a. witli my new bike 

b . WL til a red c ross 
However, the majority ot examples of potential 8 that have been 
discussed previously w^uld have to be assigned a stress ranking 
ol 1 .>r 2, as in: 

(31) a, a nice tooth brush 

in a phone booth 
At first glance > then» it would appear that stress might 
be the relevant conditioning enviromaeni for the t realization^ 
and that t\\v rule might be v^fritten as: 

r 



(32) e ^ (t)/ 1 -^^^^'^^^ 



But before ve conclude that this is tfie clear-cut solution 
in accounting for t_ with '.'1 th , uc must see if there are any con- 
texts in which wi t h might be assigned a surface stress ranking 
of I or 2. We notice that in several contexts, wi th can occur 
with a stress ranking of at least 2 and possibly I. Generally, 
these Cs)n texts are due to the emphasis on with or to the occur- 
rence of wi ih in clause- final position by ellipsis or rearrange- 
ment of syntactical units. Thus, we can get: 

(3 3) You coming with us? 
This distribution for our informants is given in Table 15. 

Even with the limited number of examples in Table 15, we 
can see that the data do not confirm the observational adequacy 
of Rule (32): t still occurs in approximately one- third of the 
cases. On the other hand, however, when we compare Table 15 
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Table IS. Di 
is 


str i bu t ion 


<>f variants (or 

~> V ['lU' I' t o Kican 


potent ill 1 0 when t\\ 
and black inloimants. 


Var Lan t 




[■'aoi Lo RLcan 


Black 


t 






3 






6 


3 


e 




2 


2 



with Table 16 below, we Jo sec what appears to be a constraint 
on the varlablUty oi the change from ^ to ^ operating trior e 
trequently when w 1 1 h is unstressed than when it is stressed* 
Hut a careful examination of the p\KnAologica I conditioning 
environments doe.s not turn up a[i exclusive environment for the 
operation of 0 JL tor with . 

If our failure to discover a consistent pliono logica I en- 
vironment for the realisation of ^ in wi th is an accurate 
assessment of the data, what are our alternate solutions? 
On the one hand, we might suggest that it is necessary to 
posit two underlying lexical representations for the item 
wi th : one that would be given wltii underlying "t ' and one 
with Luider lying "9 . Although we would need a rule such as 
9 '* t as a part of tlje dialect we are describing, it would be 
necessary to specify the two underlying representations for 
with because we cannot disciwer any consistent phonological 
environment in whicfi tfiis rule can apply to a single under- 
lying representation of this iteai. Presumably, this is the 
type of solution one might suggest for speakers who variably 
realize an item such as e I the r as (a and [id^]. We might 

iiave to postulate a rule that changes a high front vowel into 

e e 

a diphtiiong or vice versa, i.e. 1 3_ ^-^^ 2_ i> to handle 
otlier phonological processes; however, we probably would not 
be able to isolate at5 exclusive phrenological environment for 
^ change that wotiid allow us to i tu or p orate it into a 
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previously established phonological rule. [Inia ^ we might con- 
clude Chat wo must posit dual underlying representations to 
account adequately for the speaker '.s coiTiprLcnce in his use ol* 
the alternate forms. Admittedly, however, sucii a conclusion 
is not intuitively satisfactory and might be adopted only as a 
last resort. Perhaps a more important reason for viewing tiUs 
solution skeptically is the variability of t and f or 6^, do- 
pending on the stress assigtiment on with . We would not gen- 
erally expect phonological conditioning this type on the 
variability of items that are, in essence, entered in the lexi- 
con as cfifierent tinits. The choice of lexical items would be 
expected to vary -nuch more according to extra- linguistic fac- 
tors, such as participants, style, setting, etc. For example, 

(ly ] might be expected more frequei^tly in informal styles and 
. e ^ - 

[a d I more frequently in formal styles, but w-' would not ex- 
pect their alternation to vary according to ph :inologica I en- 
vironment if they were authentic lexical differences. 

The alternate solution to dual lexical representations is 
to represent w i t h witli a single underlying representation, 
which would presumably be wlS' , and then allow tlie application 
of the S j: rule to be item-specific witli respect to witfi. 
in other words, one environment for the application of G t 
is the lexical item with. In this way we can still build in 
the constraint on variability depending on stress so that the 
change of 9 t for this item can be represented as: 



This rule, then, can be coalesced with Rule (23) by describing 
the environmental sets disjunctively, so that we now have the 
foilov;ing for Rule (23): 
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Adnit ttedly, the conclusion that 0 ^ can be conditioned 
lexically Is not a cornplctely satisfying solution. But until 
we have further photiotogioal datii that might lend consistency 
to a statement dependent exclusively ou phonological environ- 
ment, we must Settle Lor a less intuitively satisfying solution 
to account for the descriptive facts. 

4.2»3.2 Ac c o un ting for t he 1 nc 1 d e nc e of 0 « la order to con- 
sider the distribution of the ^ variant for with, it is first 
necessary to observe the distribution of all variants according 
to whether the Lv) 1 1 owing environment is consonantal or non- 
consonantal. Tiie distribution of variants for the Puerto Rican 
and black LnlornTants is illustrated in the following figure and 
table: 



Puerto Rican 



Black 



100 



50 



25 



0 I 





rit;arc' 4. Distribution of variants for potential 0 in 
wjjt^h in n;5nconsonantal and consonantal en- 
V i ron:-ne[its for Puerto Rican and black 
i n f ormants . 
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Table 16. Distribution of variants for potential 0 In wltji 
In nonconsonanta 1 and consonantal environments 
for Puerto Rican and black Informants. 



Variant Puerto Rican Black 







C 










-C 








No. 


'/ 




No. 




No . 




No. 




It 


114 


78- 


,1 


36 


34.0 


43 


76.8 


19 


46.3 


i 


3 


2- 


.1 


61 


57.5 


I 


1.8 


16 


39.0 




18 


12. 


,3 


6 


5.7 


4 


7.1 


2 


4.9 


f 


11 


7, 


.5 


3 


2.8 


_8 


14.3 


__4 


9.8 


Total 


146 






106 




56 




41 





Several observations can be made on the basis of the above 
data. To begin with, ve observe that the following consonantal 
environment Is almost exclusively responsible for the incidence 
of 0. When followed by a vowel or a pause, some segment is 
generally present, It is also important to note that the main 
difference is found in the incidence of t\ t is the variant 
that is reduced in an inverse proportion to the greater fre- 
quency of ^ before consonants: that is, the sum of t and ^ 
is approximately the same for the two environments. 

If the Incidence of 0 in wl th is compared with the inci- 
dence of 0 for other types of morpheme- fina 1 potential 9 for 
other types of morpheme- final potential 9, we find that Its 
frequency with wi th is much greater: 57,5 percent for with 
followed by a consonant; 15.3 percent for other morpheme- f Ina I 
items followed by a consonant. To understand the significance 
of this difference, it is necessary to recall that 0 realiza- 
tion for items other than wi th is largely due to the assimila- 
tion process described in Rule (18). This assimilation process, 
It was noted, is largely restricted to certain types of frica- 
s . But when we look at the incidence of 0 for wi th , we 
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wole that it does not show these same types of restrlctioas . 
It is observed before practically any coiiscMiant, as attested 
to in ihv lollowiiig examples: 



(3b) a. 


[wt 


ma 1 


' wi th my ' 


( t^*: 


b. 


[wl 


kK.iii 


'witii Kelly' 


(U:5) 


c . 


(wt 


himl 


'with him^ 


(14:6) 


d. 


(wt 


stlkbol 1 


^with stickball' 


(5:2) 








'with girls' 


(A4t6) 






be^sbol 1 


*wLth baseball* 


(44:1) 


It is obvlons 


, then , tha t 


0 realization tor 


with cannot 



be accounted tor simply by the application of our assimilation 
rale. Rather, it appears to be a deletion of t after it has 
been derived iroiw urider lying 9 We will see in Chapter 5 
that the deletion of final t and d is a rule that will be needed 
anyhow, so we can simply apply the rule now to account ^;or 0 in 
with as well as in other items. Obviously, this alveolar stop 
deU»tion rule must be ordered after Rule (35), which changes ^ 
to t in wi th . It also appears that this deletion rule should 
be ordered after the palatalization rule (Rule (29)), so that 
it cannot operate on Items that will end in [cj* If we allow 
the palatalization rule to be ordered before this deletion 
rule, we can account for the fact that ^ ^^^^ only nonvocalic 
segment before which we' have no examples of deletion: out of 
11 potential examples before y, none shows 0 realization. Wo 
sec that the change from I to c before ^ makes certain examples 
of wi_th ine I igl'>le for the t. deletion rule. 

A tinal point that can be made concerning 0 realization 
relates to tlie c )ni[)arison ol 0 for the Puerto Rican and the 
black Lnl:7rmants, [lie Puerto Rican informants, as a group, 
tend to show more 0 rcaU/.ation than do the black inf orcnants . 
Anticipating our discussion of final _t and d deletion in the 
following chapter, we may note that this fits the general pat- 

tor final t deletion, which is considerably more frequent 




erto Rican English than it is lu Black English, 
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4.3 Sunimary oi rules . FoL lowing is a list of the roles that 
we have formulated as necessary order to account for the 
various realizations of underlying 0 , roaumbercd as (37) and 
placed in the proper order insofar as is known. (?:ach rules 
original numbering is indicated in paienthoses alter its title.) 
Some of the rules do not relate directly to the derivations from 
underlying 9 , but they are included here because they account 
for certain processes necessary to understand tlie rules per- 
taining directly to 9. in most cases the reasons for particular 
orderings have been discussed in the preceding sections; in a 
few cases, however, there are no formal motivations for select- 
ing the ordering o£ the rules that have emerged on the basis 
of our discussion, so that the order may be arbitrary. 
(37) a. 



Voice less 
ass Imi la t ion 
(10) 



Regress ive 
fricative 
ass imi la tion 
(18) 



-voc 
+cont 
oant 
3c or 
\s tr id 



((-voice!)/ 



e ( 



Cia n t 
3cor 
Vstr id 



)/ 



-voc 
+cont 
-vd 
oant 
3cor 
Vstrid J 

-voc 
-K:on t 
-vd 



aant 
+cor 



+ant '^i ( 
-cor I 
L -strid Jy 



Progressive 
s ibi Ian t 
assimi la t ion 
(13) 



([+strid])/ 



-voc 
+s trid 
L-fcor 



Vowe L 
reduc tion 
(25) 



-stress 
- tense 
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Schwa 
do U- tion 
(26) 



(0) / 



-hcons 
- na 



las J 



stress 



[+nas I 
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- s iross 



fcons 
-voc 
f c 0 r 

-s t; r Ld 



((-contl ( [fsLm rel])}/ 
\-':^[A vd] (B cons) 



([-aat])/ 



-voc ^ 
-cons I 
L-backJ 



E. Morphetiic- 
iLnal stop 
(35) 



g« Morpheme- 
Initial 
stop 
(2) 



Pa la tall - 

za tioa 
(29) 



Alveolar 
s t p 



j. t^ibio-denta I 
f r ica tive 
(22) 

k. Geminate con- 
sonant re- 
duc t ion 
(14) 



* In this summary J (1) is simply an approximation of 
Rule (39), which will be discussed in detail in 
Chapter 5. 

Now, it is noted that soae of the rules in the above set 
are common to both standard English and various nonstandard 
dialects, while others are peculiar to nonstandard dialects 
such as PRE. For example, the assimilation rules (a, b, and 
c) are coTimon to nonstandard and standard dialects of English, 
but the stop realizations and labio-dental iricative realiza- 
tions for. underlying G (t, g, and j) are unique to certain 
nonstandard varieties. [n this sense, this variable seems to 
be quite like other nonstandard variables that show both shared 



'"-voc 




- c 0 n t 
-nas 




^-f-eor 




- voc 




-con t 




- nas 




+cor 




^-l-aat ^ 




9 (f) / 


C 0 


1 _ 



an identical C 
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Aique aspects when compared with standard English. 



TH VARIABLE 



It should further be noted that some independent linguistic 
constraints on variability have been incorporated for rules re- 
lating directly to the derivation of phonetic realizations from 
underlying 6 ♦ Although we have isolated some constraints 
that are to be incorporated in an adequate descriptive account, 
it should be observed that this variable does not reveal an 
extensive ordering of constraints. Ii\ fact, only one variable 
rule shows as many as two hierarchical orders. This cannot be 
attributed to our lack of detail in searching for valid lin- 
guistic constraints; rather, it appears to be an Indication 
that there is a limited amount of hierarchical ordering in the 
constraints on variability. Unlike other variables that may 
reveal a talrly extensive natural hierarchy of constraints, 
e.g. final consonant clusters, this variable shows only a 
limited hierarchy. 



NOTES 



1. There is some question as to the feature of t that is actu- 
ally stiginatized. According to Bailey (pe rsonal cofumuni- 
cation), it is the place, not the manner of articulation, 
that is the stigmatized aspect* Thus, according to Bailey, 
a gingival stop would be stigmatized, but a denial stop 
would not be. 

2. Labov et al. (1968) have built the feature of voicing into 
this rule as a variable constraint that raises the relative 
frequency of rule application. But they do not state 
whether this variable constraint Is to be applied if only 
the first part of the rule (in actuality, the first of two 
rules) is chosen. According to the empirical data pre- 
sented by the authors, however, it is clear that this con- 
straint can only operate when both options of the rule have 
been chosen. They observe: 

*..we find that Negro speakers use a great many 
affricates for (th), (th-2), but that the pre- 
vailing form for (dh) is the stop, (dh-3). 
(Ubov et al. 1968:96) 
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W^ithout explicitly establishiag tlio convention that a vari- 
able constraint can apply only to the last option in a 
coalesced rule output involving two or more optional out- 
puts, an adequate account of variability can be acliieved 
only by keeping the rules separate. 

3. Labov et al. (1968) do not say where or how the nondis- 
tinctive features have been previously introduced* Gen- 
erally, they have been placed in very low- level phono- 
logical rules, but Stanley (1967:394) has suggested that 
there is good reason to include these nond is tine tive pre- 
dictions in the morpheme structure sequence rules. 

4. See Wheeler (1971) for some of the theoretical short- 
comings of this convention. 

5. This convention change was suggested by William K. Riley 
in personal conunuaication. 

6. When we say that s falls into the range ot "chance occur- 
rence", w^e are referring to a statistical rather than a 
structural fact. Performance errors may occur randomly 
in terms of their frequency, but they are structured in 
terms of the types of ^^sllps^^ that may occur. 

7. The transcriptions here and elsewhere are meant to be only 
broadly phonetic. Finer phonetic detail is not typically 
inc luded » 

8. In actuality, the same type of assimilation operates for 
the voiced counterpart of 9^ in casual speech, so that we 
have sentences like: 

(yu bri z^st ^J la^ f] Wou breathe zest for life' 

[yu bri v^iri hevsli] 'You breathe very heavily* 

[siz '7 smu zaza g'^bor ta^p] * She's a smooth Zsa 25a 

Gabfjr type ' 

These appear to He quite acceptable In an allegro style of 
standard English. This means that the rule would specify 
those features coramon to d and G^. 

Apparently there are some standard English speakers for 
whom the appropr ia te assiml la t ion here is [ f I f ] . For these 
speakers, the progressive assimilation rule is stated more 
genera lly . 

It is interesting to note that for { I6b) there is a vocalic 
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sliift that IS conditioned on l\w basis oC the existence 
of n voiceless segmeni following the n 1 n ninth . When 
there is a voiceless consonant forming a cluster with n, 
thero is a centra I i;iing tendency in tlie vowel nucleus, 
but when there Is no voiceless consonant, it does not 
centra Li'^e. Ilius , we get: 

[n;j'"n storl) 'ninth story' 

but . C . y . , , t 

[na n stc^rizj 'nine stones' 

Tills phenomenon indicates that the assimilation and de- 
letion rules must follow the rule for central is^atlon. 

11, Although the convention we are suggesting here Is initi- 
ated in order to incorporate a variable constraint, the 
same convention might allow certain types of rule col- 
lapsing presently prohibited in a more traditional inter- 
pretation of generative phonology, i.e. a theory that does 
not formally admit the incorporation of variable constraints. 

12. rliis feature specification assumes that both {9] and [f] 
are (-strid], but this is a matter that is still not re- 
so^lved* Chomsky and Halle ( 1968: 177) consider {f) to be 
[fstrid], but their description of stridency, i.e. "a 
rougli^r surface, a faster rate of flow, and an angle of 
incidence closer to ninety degrees will all contribute to 
greater stridency", seems to unite rather tlian distinguish 
[8) and [f]. At any rate, this is not crucial to our dis- 
cussion, since we could simply state the rule as: 



-voc 
+con t 
+ant 
.-vd J 



r 

- cor 
4-s trid 



) / 



If we decide that [f] is [+strid]» Wheeler ( 1971:100) has 
recently suggested that the feature [strident] can be dis- 
pensed with altogether, its functions having been taken 
over by [dis ttributed ] and [delayed release]. 

13. Bailey (personal communication) notes that the incidence 
of for ^ is actually related to syllabication rather 
than to morpheme position. For example, he notes that 
c ther could have £ but e therea 1 could not. If this is 
true, and it appears to be a reasonable hypothesis, then 
the designations morpheme -media I and -final are approxi- 
mative of a more strictly phono logica I ly conditioned 
phenomenon . 
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o( the tv5 induate placcrnont in terms of eavironmeat 

is an abbreviation* for an "cither after or before" re- 
lationship, riuis , /[+nasal] is an abbreviation for: 

M-fnasal] 

\ [Hnasallj 

If a rale ctianging a preceding nasal segment to a 
nasal vowel has taken place, i,e, V[+nasal] V, the fre- 
quency of rale app Li cat ion is greatly reduced. For an 
elaboration of nasal consonant deletion in English, see 
Bailey (1973a). It i:^ doubtful if Bailey^s interpreta- 
tion would allow for a surface nasal consonant to ever 
occur in mo n t h , but my data would indicate that it can. 
Bailey also suggests tfiat the jt in nothing may be inter- 
preted as a generalisation of a rule that changes under- 
lying voiced fricatives to stops before syllabic nasals, 
e.g. seven and el e ven . 

15. Some instances of l may be due to the type of vestigial 
interference that wo suggested to account for the oc- 
casional occurrence ot since ^ may also be an inter- 
ference variant for morpheme- fina I 9 among Spanish speak- 
ers learning English. 

16* The application of the rule is, of course, more general, 
extending to at Least r and I In addition to the nasals. 
Within the feature specifications for English set up by 
Chomsky and Halle (1968:176-7 7), it would appear that the 
inclusion of _r and in this type of rule would have to 
be handled by setting up the environments disjunctively. 
But if one introduced the feature [syllabic], which Bailey 
and Milner (Chomsky and Halle 1968:354) see as a necessary 
feature specification, the rule could be stated in a much 
more general fashion. For example, assuming that j., £, 
and the nasals have been given the feature [+syllabic] 
under special circumstances such as those we are talking 
about here, the rule might be stated more generally as: 



(e) / 



-}-cons 






-syll 




- s tress 



[+syll] 



This sort of evidence appears to be strong support for 
the introduction of the feature [^syLlabic]. 

17. Bailey's (1969a) interpretation is that syllabic nasals 
are permitted only after homorganic syl lab le- fina 1 ob- 
struents . 
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We must note, of course, that in some varieties, we get 
[wld] instead of [wiG]. In terms of the variants, this 
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would simply be Included as the standard variant 6. To 
account for this variant, the input for the rulo changes 
would have to be generalized to include d ' and 9' . Wo 
will onl^y deal with 0 , with the understanding that for 
some varieties, ti^e rule wiU h:ive to be altered slightly, 
c . g / d for d . 

19. Teciu-itcally speaking, Rule (35) should not Include wi th 
cincc tliis exception is to be noted in the lexicon: that 
is, the lexical entry for wi th will simply specify that 
Rule (35) applies to it in the appropriate environment. 

20. The assimilation rule nviy , of course, still operate on 
instances of with in which 6 is not changed to It" the 
assimilation rule is ordered before 9^ i> then it will 
account lor instances of 0 before fricatives, the t^ 
deletion rule accounting for other examples of 0. If, 

on ti\e other hand, ^ _t is ordered before assimilation, 
the ass i aji la t ion process operates only on those instances 
of underlying G that liave not undergone the 6 '* ^ change. 
The former order is chosen here, although our data furnish 
no overwhelming argument for doing so. 
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The th variable discussed in the preceding chapLer is one of 
the most socially diagnostic variables operating in American 
society. In initial position, it is part of a variable that 
apparently cuts across all regional and ethnic varieties of 
English in its social significance. in some positions, ve see 
that the interference variant from Spanish- influenced English 
and the Flnglish variant of the surrounding black community are 
in competition: Black English calls for {f] (varying with the 
standard English variant [G]) and Spanish- influenced English 
Cecils for [s]. It is obvious that the Black English realiza- 
tion is favored for all speakers, even those with restricted 
black contacts. Ttiose with more direct black contacts, of 
course, are influenced to a significantly greater extent than 
are t\\ose with restricted contacts. 

Now, we turn our attention to a variable, namely, syl- 
lable-final d^ and it, that operates in a somewhat different 
way. In sy liable- final position, when preceded by a vowel or 
constricted £, underlying v d or . t may be realized in PRE 
in several different forms. For underlying vd?, t and 0 are 
the main non-d realizations; for t , 0 is the main non-t 
realization. Previous studies of social dialects have indi- 
cated that this variable is not restricted to our population; 
rather, it has broader significance than the group we arc 
studying here. It has been noted in studies of Spanish- 
O uenced English and Black English. 
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One ol the characteristic Loa tares of Puerto Klcan Spanish 
is the deletion of d in syl lab Ic- final position. Tlius, in 
worJs like ve rdad 'truLh* aiui cj^n^j^ul 'tlty\ the Cinal d may 
be deleted, giving [bt:rdd] and [siudct] respcc c ive ly , Because 
of tUis plionologica I pattern in Puerto Kiean Spanish » this 
process cuight be predictable in Spanish- in£ lucnced English for 
this community, ^!a and Herasinvchuk ( 1968) have tabulated this 
variable in the speecli of a Puerto Kican community in Jersey 
City and have found that d and t deletion is characteristic to 
some extent. Their brief discussion cannot, however > be com- 
pared VsTLth .HiV analysis here tor several reasons. In the first 
place, they do not make any environmental distinctions in tabu- 
lating var Lability. As will he scon, an accurate assessment 
of variability for this feature is dependent on the distinction 
of several different env irotiments ♦ Their failure to distin- 
guish environments sucfi as the effect of a following consonant 
or vowel allows them to come to the conclusion that "PRE 
speakers most usually give same phonetic marker for final /t/ 
or /d/'' (Ma and Herasimchuk 1968:740). We will sec that this 
statement does not necessarily hold when various environmental 
coi\straints are examined. 

Ma and Herasimchuk have also combined variants of t};ese 
variables in such a way that it is impossible to get a valid 
picture of how the various phonetic realizations operate with 
respect to underlying t or d . For example, they consider 
the glottal stop [''] as a variant for either £ or d, but do 
not separate the two potential iniderlying sources from each 
other. This procedure can be quite misleading, since in the 
case of underlying t , glottal stop may be a standard variant:, 
while in the case of underlying d , it is quite clearly a 
nonstandard variant. To consider glottals derived from either 

t or d as one variant does not allow for an accurate social 
Q^wrentiation. Glottal realijjations may operate quite dif- 
BMtea'tly for these two underlying sources. 
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Furthermore^ one may quest loa the perceptual reliability 
o( their categories of varic^nts. They have set up three vari- 
auts ior t aiu! d: (]) [t] or unreleased [t*^]; (2) glottal 
stop p]; (3) no phonetic realization at all. Previous studios 
have established that we can expect reliability in perceiving 
impressionistica lly the differences atnong ty d, and ii> but 
the perception ot the difference between glottal stop and un- 
roleased [t"^] cannot be expected to show such a high degree of 
reliability. To separate glottal stop and unre leased [t'^] 
into two different variants would appear to reduce the reli- 
ability of perception considerably, 

Lab-v et al. (1968), Wolfram (1969), and Fasold (1972) 
have all looked at the phonological processes that operate on 
d deletion in Black English, T^bov et al. (1968) have con- 
sidered postvocalic d and t^ deletion to be a part of the same 
rule that deletes d and £ following consonants, No detailed 
frequency study, however, is made of the deletion of post- 
vocalic d. Wolfram (1969) has restricted his study to cases 
of postvocalic d that do not have any graminatical function, 
e.g. bad but not showed. His analysis has isolated several 
types of constraints on the variability of including fol- 
low^ing vowel or nonvowel and stress. Fasold ( 1972) deals 
exclusively with d as a grammatical marker and finds that 
some of tiio same general constraints isolated by Wolfram for 
nongramrnacica I d are operating on d when it is a grammatical 
marker. The various constraints isolated by Wolfram and 
Fasold will be examined in some detail later, and the rules 
needed to handle these variable constraints will be discussed 
in that context. 



5.1 The var iants . As suggested above, we can identify three 
relevant variants for underlying d and two for underlying 
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C . The variants tor d and the various suhmonibers ot" chose 
variants are given below: 

Va r v an t .^ ^>^l:!i^ijL^ ^.^Jl Kxatu\ Uos 

ti [d]^ [3) {hU:d] 'hooiV 

{hU:d Dii] ^hood on' 
t [I ] [ ] V't''] [M:C 1 ^ [hU: '] 

[hUt'^i- ] 'hood* 
!fi fhU: back] 'hood back' 

This diiiercnt iatlon of variants essentially follows that of 
Wolfram ( 1969 : 9 3) . 

[t should bo noted that the tabulation of d includes both 
d tliat is a avorphophotiemic representation of the grammatical 
suffix -ejtl, i.e. fallowing vowels as In prayed > and d that is 
part of the stem of a word. The granjmatical function of d 
includes its usage as a past tense marker » e.g. He eiLed for a 
long t irie; as a derived adjective, e.g. He ' s a colored kid ; 
and as a participle, e.g. He was tried for murder . 
The variants for t are as follows: 
Var iapt Phonetic Rea ligation Examples 

t [t] It"] I ">] [hfPt"^l - [h^^] 'hat* 

id lengthened follow- 

ing consonant [has] Miat' 

Unlike d, t can only be used as part of a word stem following a 
vowel; for t thf^^o is no underlying analogue to the grammatical 
function of post vocalic d. 

The tabulations of d^ and _t were made for each informant by 
counting the first 20 potential occurrences of inriL-ctional d 
followed by a nonvowel and the first 13 followed by a vowel. 
The same procedure was carried out for the noninf lec tiona 1 
function of d^ and _t» In addition to the variants for d identi- 
fied above, we also have an occasional instance of [d] for d 
intervoca Ilea 1 ly . This phonetic reallocation is obviously a 
matter of Puerto Rican Spanish influence because of the 

o 
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trlcativizatlou ot vouud stops pos tvoca L I ca L 1 y in SpaaLsli. 
[his phonetic roali>^atb>n is not indicated hero in any of our 
tabulations oi d for tw > reasons, First, initial tabulation 
indicates that its incidence is so low tluit it cleaily fits 
into the category oi vestigial inter t'ereace as we iiave defined 
tile concept previously. Furthermore, there is considerable 
ditliculty in consistently perceiving the difference between 
lenis [d] and t r ica t Iv ii^cd [4] when transcribing from a tape 
recorder, thus prohibiting a reliable tabulation of [d], 

3*2 The i ncidence of 0 for undei;lying : d, , Previous studies 
of the 0 realisation for d indicate that there are several 
different types of environments that may affect tlie realiza- 
tion of Some of these are general types of environments 
that have been seen to affect variability for ;i number of 
features; others appear to be more specific la their appli- 
cation. 

One of the most commonly noted Influences on variability 
is the presence or absence of a vowel following a segment. 
Studie3 of variability in Black English by Wolfram (1969) and 
Fasold (1972) have revealed that this is one of the major con- 
straints on d deletion* Both have indicated tliat a vocalic 
environment inhibits the incidence of 0. In Table 17, we pre- 
sent the tl^uies for d^ deletion based on whether the following 
segment is vocalic or nonvocalic. The nonvocalic eaviroam,ent 
Includes both a following consonant of some type and a pause. 
For the sake of this table, we will combine the 6 and _t vari- 
ants for d under the category of presence, so that we only have 
a binary classification into presence and absence. Figures are 
given for the 29 Puerto Rican informants, based on the extracted 
examples we described above. 
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Table 17, Frequency ot jfi rea Illation for potential d in 
vocalic and notwocalLc environments for Puerto 
Rlcan LiiLormants, 

f.s4 V -V 



No. del./L'otal /l)/340 427/7)7 

I doL 20.6 57.9 

The difference between realizations for the two environments 
is quite clear-cut: a following nonvowel favors the operation 
of d deletion. This constraint is the same as that identified 
by both Wolfrara ( 1969:99) and Fasold ( 1972:41) for the dele- 
tion of d in Black English. 

Another factor that previous studies have shown to affect 
the variability is stress. The general principle that has been 
observed is that occurrence in an unstressed syllable favors 
the deletion of segments, whereas occurrence in a stressed syl- 
lable inhibits deletion. This has been observed for a number 
of different variables and has specifically been described for 
d deletion by both Wolfram (1969) and Fasold (1972). The 
relative frequency of d^ deletion in stressed and unstressed 
syllables can be observed in Table 18. Since we have already 
noted thp importance of a following vocalic or nonvocalic en- 
vironment, It is appropriate to consider the effect of stress 
in terms of these environments. There are two main types of 
environments that we have classified as unstressed in our 
tabulations: (I) 6 that occurs in an unstressed syllable of 
a polysyllabic word, such as treated , stupid , or record; 
(2) that occurs in an unstressed modal. The latter is illus- 
trated in sentences such as I don't think he si^ould g6 and 
John would g6 it he weren't so tire/^ . Stressed environment 
refers to any instance of potential d that occurs in a stressed 
syllable of a word such as betrayed , head , or showed . 
O 
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Table 18. Kftoct of stress on the frequency of jJ realizatLon 
for potential J for piiorto Rtcan informants, 

^J>V #/^-V 

St ressed Ur.otressod Stressed Unstressed 

No. del, /Total 54/293 16/47 245/481 182/256 

t del. 13.4 34.0 50.9 71.1 

Two observations can be made on the basis oT Table 18. 
First, as we nught expect, we observe that stress does affect 
tlie deletion of (J, the occurrence of d^ in an unstressed syl- 
lable favoring deletion more than its occurrence in a stressed 
syllable. But it is also noted that stress does not have the 
same effect on variability that a following vowel or nonvowel 

aiay have. When the crucial cross-products, i.e. ##V, 

Unstressed and y^■-V, Stressed » are compared, it is apparent 

that the following vowel or nonvowel is the first otder con- 
straint and stress or nonstress the second order. 

Up to this point, we have not separated those instances 
of d that are inflectional from those that are inherent i ivi 
of the lexical item. Previous tabulations of phonological 
variability have shown that the grammatical function of a 
segment tends to inhibit deletion (see, for example, the dis- 
cussion of Labov et al. (1968) or Wolfram (1969) concerning 
bimorphemic and monomorphemic consonant clusters) when com* 
pared with the satne segment occurring as an inherent part of 
the word. Ma and Herasimchuk (1968) mention this difference 
but do not carry out any tabulations on the effect of gram- 
matical versus nongrammatical functions of d^. 

In Table 19, the deletion of grammatical d versus non- 
grammatical d is tabulated. Since we have already established 
the effects of a following vowe l/nonvowe 1 and a stressed/un- 
stressed syllable on the deletion of d^, we will consider 
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grammatical/nongramniatical functions ot d in terms of these 
previously distinguished environments. Only those cases of 
grautfiutiOvU d tollou'iug a vowel or r arc cousldercd. This, 
means ti\at all morpi^ophonemic realizations of the -ed suffix 
as -UJ (phtnetLcaily [[dj, [cd], or [id]) following an alve- 
olar stop are not included. Furthermore, instances in which 
"iii t'orms liave been assimilated to a d or a t that is part of 
the stem (as in stard for started ) will be considered later in 
our discussion. 



Tabto 19. titrt-cti of gramnvitlcal nvukiiii: on tho frequency of reali- 
/ati ui tor 'potential d fjr Puerto RUau IntormantsT 



-If^t-gso J I'nstrejss ed Stressed 



Unstressed 



Gram , 



^^m^^^' Ct^^ Non^am. Gram. Nongram. Cram. Nongram. 
^So. det, /Total 6/3-. ^9/253 5/19 U/26 u/34 231/3^7 40/54 U2/202 

^''^ ^^-^ '?6^3 19. 3 41.2 66.6 74. 1 70.3 



Table 19 indicates that variability is affected on the 
basis of whether or not d is a grammatical marker. But it does 
not appear that this is' a major constraint. In fact, tlie com- 
parison of the cross-products indicates that it is a third 
order constraint, being ordered after the effect of the follow- 
ing vowel and stress. In only one case is there a slight dis- 
crepancy in cross-products ( M-V, Uns tressed , Grammatical 

Marker and i^'i^-V, Unstressed, Nongrammatical Marker); we 

will have more to say about the possible reason for this slight 
discrepancy below. 

One final constr^^^nt on d deletion, namely, the differ- 
entiation of grammatical d on the basis of its various func- 
tions, can be examined here, Fasold (1972) suggests that the 
nonpast functions of d (derived adjective or pcist participle) 
tend to favor d deletion more than its function as a past 
tense marker. In Table 20, the tabulations are given on the 
ppYp" of this breakdown. Since the only cross-products 
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table 20. Kftcct of granitnacical tunc t ion ui tho frequency of i> tea II- 
^.iti .>n ^ ^t p.>teati.U d for Put.'rti> Kic.WJ iriforrrvints . 



'^-'^V ihh V 

Stressed ll'L^lLl*^!!^- Stressi^dl U:\stressed 

No. Jel. /total b/3l o/4 J/ll 2/8 9/26 5/8 6/l0 32/^4 

"del. 19. i» 0.0 27.3 23.0 34.6 62. 5 60.0 72.7 

r >ta l Past Del ./rota 1 % Del. Total Ni>upast Del. /total X Del. 

24/78 30.8 39/64 60.9 



applicable to this categorization are for grammatical d, only 
those figures are given for this category, broken down in terms 
of the previously cited constraints* 

Because of the limited numbers of examples in some cate- 
gories, it is somewhat difficult to find the ordered progression 
of numbers that is typical of other constraints. Nonetheless, 
when we look at the categories in which there are sufficient 
examples, it appears that there is a significant difference, 
particularly if we look at the total numbers of examples com- 
bining the various categories. One word of caution, however, 
should be given before concluding that it is quite clear-cut. 

In the #/lf-V, Unstressed, Nonpast environment, we note that 

32 of examples indicate ^ deletion. But Included in this 
number are 23 examples of the derived adjective colored , all 
of w^hich indicate deletion. The elimination of this one item, 
which may be a lexical di f ference rather than a phonological 
deletion, would make the differences between the two gram- 
matical categories much less clear-cut. 

The way in which we have set up Table 20 indicates that 
we consider the constraint of grammatical category to be the 
fourth order constraint, ordered after following vowel/nqn- 
vowel, stressed/unstressed, and gramma tica 1/nongrammatica 1 , 
Because of the limited numbers of examples in some categories 
anci the logical impossibility of some vital cross-products, 
- - s difficult to arrive at a clear-cut decision concerning 
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the ordering of constraints here. Fasold (1972:47) in his 
analysis oi constraints on d deletion in lUack English, has 
t:uk;gostcd that the graninMtical luncL ion of d is ordered before 
stress* ftowover, his total number ot; granimatLcal examples of 
d is actually less than tlie total we have analyzed here, so 
that some of his important categories for deterir.ining the 
ordering oi constraints are only sparsely populated^ On the 
basis of our comparison of data here, we may cautiously sug- 
gest that grammatical category is to bo ordered as the fourth 
order constraint. 

The hierarchical oi^dering of the four constraints that 
we have isolated so far is illustrated in Figure 5, using the 
figures derived ii\ Tables 17-20. 

Following the conventions w have used for incorporating 
the hierarchical ordering of constraints into a grammar of PRE 
phonology that formally admits variability, we can summarize 
our conclusions concerning the effect of various constraints 
on d^ deletion by the following rule: 

'** V 

(38) d (^) / 

_ B -stress^ 

This rule indicates that the first order constraint is 
whether the underlying /!'d / is followed by vowe l/nonvowe I ; 
second order, whether the preceding vowel is stressed/un- 
stressed; third order whether it follows an internal/non- 
internal word boundary; fourth order, whether it functions 
as a past/nonpast marker. Implicit in the use of the capital 
Greek prescripts is the fluctuation of the plus or minus values. 
The value that is given in the formalization of the constraint 
favors the operation of the rule, while the opposite value 
inhibits it. Thus, for example, if the value of the following 
vowel is as stated in the rule (iHrA-V) , the deletion rule 
^ Lvored, but if it is then it is inhibited^ As with the 
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70/340 20.'^' 



Ull/ril 57.9V 









+Past 


d 








0/ 3 I 


19 .4Z 














6/J5 


17.1% 






+Scress 






-Past 


d 






0/4 




S4/293 


-Gram 


d 


0,07. 




48/258 


18.67. 


+Past 


d 








3/11 


2 7.3% 




+<;ram 


d 








5/ 19 


26 » 37 






-Scrcss 






- Past 


d 








2/8 




Lb / ^ f Ji*.U/, 


•Gram 


a 




11/28 


39.3'/. 


+Past 


d 




+Gram 


d 


9/26 


34,6% 


+S tress 


14/34 


41.27, 


•Past 


d 


245/4SI 50.97 






-Gram 


i 


5/8 


62, 5% 




231/34 


7 66.67, 


+Pas t 


d 




+Cram 


d 


6/10 


60.07. 




40/5^ 


74,17. 


-Past 


d 


- Stress 






32/44 


72.7% 


182/256 71,1% 


-Gram 


d 



142/202 70.37. 



Figure .3. Hierarchical ordering ot tour constraints on deletion 
for Puerto Hican informants. 
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other variable rules states, the relation of variable con- 
straints in terms of favoring and inhibi ting- cie letlon should 
be read following t[\e principle of geometric ordering: that 
is, the relative frequency of constraints sliould be read as 
follows : 



Constraint Rank 



A 


B 


r 








-V 


- Stress 


. it 


(Does not 


apply) 


> 


-V 


- Stre ss 




- Past > 






-V 


- Stress 


^> 


-f Past > 






-V 


f Stress 




(Does not 


apply) 


> 


-V 


4-Stress 




- Past > 






-V 


^-Stress 




+ Past > 






+v 


" Stress 




(Does not 


apply) 


> 


+v 


- Stress 




- Past > 






+v 


- Stress 




+ Past > 






+v 


-f-S tress 




(Does not 


apply) 


> 


+v 


4-Stress 




- Past > 






+v 


4-SLress 




+ Past 







The Incidence of deletion is greatest when all 
identical to those given in the f ormaliz:a tion , 
all the opposite values obtain. 



the values are 
and least when 



5.3 The incidence of ^ for underlying t; , Up to this point, 
we have only looked at ^ realization with respect to ' d'\ But 
it can also be noted that there is some deletion of underlying 

t in words such as [k.ae] 'cat', [r^bl] 'rabbit', and [ra^] 
'right'. The frequency for t deletion is given in Table 21. 
The figures are broken down on the basis of whethe^ the follow- 
ing environtnent is vocalic or nonvocalic, since we previously 
observed the importance of this distinction for d deletion. 
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Table 21. Frcquoucy of ^ realisation t"or potential t when 
Loll owe J b y a v owe I or a ti o n v o w e 1 tor P n e r t o 
Kl ca a iafor:nants. 



No. del. /Total 219/617 
deU 10. 7 3 5.5 



The abovL' Cable plainly indicates a constrait\t on t deletion 
that is quite identical to that which we observed Cor d dele- 
tion, namely, that a following nonvowel favors deletion greatly 
over a following vowel. 

Since there are obvious similarities In terms of tl\e out- 
put of phono lo>^ica i: realizations for and we may ask what 
the relation of those two types of processes is, and how t 
deletion tnay fit into the constraints we already established 
for d. Of the four constraints we have already isolated tor 
d, only the following vowe l/aonvowe 1 and the stressed/un- 
stressed syllable can be Investigated for _t since postvocalic 
t cannot have any grammatical function. It is, however, pos- 
sible that there is a constraint based on whether the under- 
lying alveolar is t or d/. The figures for these tliree 
potential constraints are given in Table 22. 

Several observations can be made on the basis of Table 22. 
First, the way we have set up the table indicates that the 
first order constraint for alveolar stop deletion is the fol- 
lowing environment. An examination of the cross-products fur- 
ther indicates that the second order constraint is whether the 
underlying form is t or d . A comparison of the figures 
clearly indicates tliat d favors the operation of the deletion 
rule over t. The influence of stress does not show up for ^ 
as clearly as it does for d, but this may be due to the fact 
that there are relatively few examples of jt in unstressed 
O .ronments^ If stess is a constraint on t deletion as it is 
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Kit'quoiicy of r*:alizatlon for potential t and 
fMtt'iiLial U in strosscJ and unstressed environ- 
ments tor Puerto Kicati itifor<i\^uUs . 



No. del ./Total 
■ del. 



S tressed LUis tressod 



10. 5 



J/13 
20.0 



Stressed LI ns tressed 



54/29 3 
18. 4 



16/4 7 
34.0 



stressed Unstressed 



Stressed tins tressed 



No. del./l.>tai 
' del. 



16/4^. 
26.4 



204/ S7 3 
33.6 



245/481 
50.9 



182/256 
71. I 



for d, ve would clearly expect tl\aL it is a minor one, It is 
obviously ordered alter the following vowe l/nonvowe I and the 
voiceless/voiced const^ta ints , 

Tlie genera I L ^a tlon of the deletion rule to Include t as 
well as d means that we will have to revise Rule (38). The 
effect jf whether the underlying source is L ox d also 
will [lave to be incorporated into the variable constraints. 
Our rule is now stated as: 



(39) 



- voc 

- Ci)n t 
■l-a n I 
fco r 

- nas 



•stress 



B -f voice 
E - PAST 



A -V 



It shrvjld be noted that because of the way we have writ- 
ten Rule (39) it only bandlCvS the case of alveolar deletion 
following a V'wel (or constricted £) . Some treatments of 
alveolar deletion have incorporated it as part of a more gen- 
eral rule, including c3 that is part of a consonant cluster as 
well as d that follows a vowel* This is what Labov ( 1969:748) 
O done, as Indicated in the following rule: 
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Ore ont> 

AlLiuiugli cousvjnant c lius to r in^Juci i ot\ is ai\ iiuogral part 
of PRK (SCO W.)U'ram 197 1 : 3 )b- 60) , liavi* ch^).st>n to kocp the 
two rulos separate hero. In part, this Is duo to the tact 
tiiat consonant cluster rctiuctlon cait att'ect all final stops 
in vliicii the luomlHM'S ot" the cluster share t\w feature of 
voicing; (Woltra'ij 1909:31), This moans that clusters such as 
12.' ii!' otc.> can be acc. muted for by a general con- 

sonant cluster reduction rule. The way Labov (1969) has sot 
up the rules, clusters involving _t and d are accounted for in 
tiie same ruh* as t and d following vowels; tie needs another 
rule to account for the redvicti on of clusters sueh as sk, sp , 
etc. By setting up the i and d deletion rule following vowels 
separately, the consonant cluster rule can operate more gen- 
erally, Auotlicr motivating factor in setting up the rule 
differently Is found in tt^e different orders of constraints. 
The ordering of constraints for _t and d deletion following a 
vowei appears to be somewhat different from the ordering of 
constraints for co[isonant cluster reduction. We could, of 
course, set up a disjunctive rule to iiandlc this discrepancy, 
but this is not a great deal more economical when we consider 
the additional rule that is still needed to handU' other 
types of consonant cluster reduction. Until we iuive addi- 
t i ona I mo t i v a t i o n > t he n , wo wu II kee p t he s e twi) r u I e s a pa r t . 

Jt sh.>uld also be noted that we liave chosen to repre?=ent 
the 0 realizations for t and d as deletion processes rather 
than as assimilation and subsequent dogemina t ion , Bailey 
(1969b) considers standard English to assimilate t and d to 
f o 1 low i ng labials a nd v e la r s , e , g . rigiik k ite , go^ob bye , 
Tiie tact that we get deletion be to re vowels and pauses as 
O consonants, however, cautions us against this 
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inUMpretdt Lon for PRE\ Although it might still bo possible 
to write tlic rule as involving assiinilatioa, it' we followed 
Bach and Haruis ( 19 72) "cra^iy rules", this solution docs not 
seem very satisfying. In parlicular, deletion preceding a 
pause seems l^:^ miUlate against interpreting it as assimi- 
lation in PKhi. b\ir thcrniore , the generality of 0 realization 
before any consonant appears to be more characteristic of 
deletion tiian of assimilation. 



5,4 ij>_^'' t V ^> I' d and t deletion in P uerto Rican a nd 

iiLi^liJjil^LLtll • ^'^ of our previous discussion, we 

have mentioned the. fact that d and c. deletion has been des- 
cribed for Klack f-jiglish in several different geographical 
locations, including Washington, D.C, Detroit, and New York 
City. On this basis, we may cu>nclude that a ceirtain amount 
of this deletion is an integral part of Black English. Since 
the surr<>unding black comniuiuty is tlie main source of non- 
Puerto Rican contact, it is therefore important to compare d^ 
and £ deletion for these two populations in order to see if 
we can attribute this process in PRE to linguistic assimila- 
tion to the surrounding community. fn Table 23 we compare 
tlie taf>ulations of d deletion for the Puerto Rican and tiie 
black informants in our corpus. In this table, v/e have 
brv)kea d iwn tlie figures on tlie basis of only tiiree environ- 
mental ca le;4.M- i es : f^^l lowing vowe 1/nonvowe 1 , stressed /un- 
stressed syllable ^ and gramma t ica 1/ nongramma t ica I function 
of d. 

Where there are sufficient tiumbers of examples to allow 
comparison, it ii. obvious th^^t d deletion is much more fre- 
quent in ?nevL) Rican English than it is in Black English. 
If we collapse t!u» distinctitm between grammatical and non- 
grajmiatical functions of d, because of the paucity of examples 
^ r^ramjnatical d in some of the above categories, we find that 
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there is a clear-cut difference In the degree of deletion for 
the two groups for all eiwironments. This combination of cate- 
gories is given in Table 24. 



Table 24. Comparison of d deletion combining granna t ica 1 and 
nongtainmatica I functions of d for Puerto Rican and 
black inf orniants . 



Stressed Unstressed Stressed Unstressed 

Puerto Rican 

No. del. /Total 34/293 16/47 245/4BI 182/256 

% del, 18.4 34.0 50.9 71. L 

Black 

No. del. /Total II/1D7 3/24 76/216 38/79 

del. 10.3 20.8 35.2 48.1 



fable 24 leaves little doubt that d deletion is consider- 
ably more froqupfU in the speech of Puerto Rica as than of blacks. 
If Puerto Ricans have the deletion rule much more freqv^ntly 
than blacks, we may ask whether this rule can be attributed 
simply to the influence of the surrounding linguistic community. 
In the previous discussion of morpheme- final ^ we observed that 
the assuui lailon variant Is found to a significantly lesser de- 




in the Puerto Klcan community. If the realization of ^ for 
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underlying v is a Lypical lasi^ ot ass i ml la L L jti , and it appears 
to bo so, Llien d doletiotj catuiol hv aLLributed sLmply to assimi- 
lation ivoiw tho sur rvjund 1 n.^ black cor.imi.uu ty . 

At. lIils [loiut v.\' '^^Mst U.irn Lo the p.KssibU- int'lnencL' oi 
Puortvi Kican Spain sh tluit is carried over in tbc speech oC 
second general ivu\ l\^erlo Kicans. As we have mentioned pro- 
vivuisly^ one ot tht^ c iiarac te v i s t i c features ot Puerto Rican 
Spanish is the dcletioi\ oL' underlying d Ln sy liable- tlna I 
position. (As lt\ English, tills is not a categorical process, 
but a variable uu^ . ) There are, thou, two possible sources 
iov d deletlvHi: the surrounding black conuiunity and Puerto 
Rican Spanish. Wc can liypothesizc that it is tiio convergence 
ot tliesc s >urces, rather than one source aloue, that accounts 
(or the higher itu'idctice of deletion amon^ Puerto Ricans than 
blacks . 

The possible convergence^ of sources for d^ dcletioi^ can be 
examined further by 1 so la ling the Puerto Rican informants who 
have extensive black contacts from those who liave restricted 
black contacts. fable 25 gives the breakdown of deletion on 
tile basis of three groups: blacks (HL); Puerto Ricans with 
extensive black contacts (PK/BL); and Puerto Ricans* with 
restricted black contacts (PR). The figures are broken down 
on the basis of the following environment and the stress of the 
preceding vov;el, as was done in Table 24. 

The figures in Table 2 5 indicate that, with one exception, 
the incidefice of deletion is greatest for the PR/BI/s, next 
greatest for the PR's, and least for the RL's. The one excep* 
tion, ^'-'V' iu an unstressed syllable, is found in the cate- 
gory wich the smallest number of examples, which probably ac- 
counts for the discrepancy. We may hypothesize that the fig- 
ures tor the PR/BL group are due to the fact that these speakers 
are reinforcing tiie pr-:jcess \>f deletion that they n\ay assimilate 
011^ the basis of their close contacts witli blacks witli a process 
l?T(^"nugiit be attributable to Spanish influence. 



I JO 
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5, CocnparLSv)n ot' 
PR i ntormaucs . 


d deletion 
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Unstressed 


oLieoseu 


U i"k s t r c s s e d 














Ni>. tic I 






5/2/1 


76/216 


38/79 


t del. 






20.8 


35.2 


48. 1 


rK/ dL 












N\) . del 


./Total 


17/64 


3/14 


54/95 


59/75 


7. del. 




26.6 


21.4 


56.8 


78.7 


r K 












No. del 


./lotial 


37/229 


13/33 


191/386 


123/181 


del. 




16.2 


39.4 


49.5 


68.0 



In the preceding discasston, we have restricted ourselves 
to the comparison of d deletion for the Puerto Rican and the 
black groups. But we can also look at tliese groups with re~ 
spect to ^ deletion. In Table 26 the figures for deletion 
are given for the black group and the two Puerto Rican groups 
del inn ted above. Due to the small number of examples in un- 
stres.sed syllables, we will break down the environments only 
on the basis ^f whet lie r ti\e following segment is vowel or non- 
vowe 1 . 

Several observations can be made on the basis of X\ible 26. 
First, bf:>th Puerto Rican groups reveal a higher frequency of t 
deletion than doc>s the black group. Just as for d, t fie re is 
some explanation for this higher frequency when we look at 
possible influence from Spanish. Word- filial t in Spanisl^ is a 
relatively rare occurrence, so tliat we might expect a Spanish 
s pea ke r t o realize 0 for t i n wo rd -final or syllable- f i na 1 
position. However, when we compare the two Puerto Rican groups, 

o 
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Tabic 26. Comparison o( I Jolotion for BL, PR/BL, and 
PR informants. 
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No. del 


./total 


30/362 






Iou/49o 


?; del. 




8.3 






3 6.1 


ve liad 


that tile 


PR/BL grou'^> 


d 0 e s 


not 


exceed the PR group in 


bo til categories. 


Unlike the 


e :ise 


of d 


, this does not seem to 


be due 


to the limited number 


of e 


xatnp I 


es , since both groups 


appear 


to have sa 


[ficient nurr^bers 


af e 


xamples for a clear-cut 


pa t tern 


CO emerge 


If the difference 


betvcen the two Puerto 



Rican groups in other instances is the result of the influence 
o£ Black Knglish on the PK/BL*s, then the fact that pastvocalic 
t deletion is a relatively restricted phenomenon in lilac k Eng- 
lish may account for the lack of d i f f e ren t ia t io[\ in the fre- 
quencies of PR and PR/bL ,^ roups in this instance. 

5.5 'id absenco , I'nciL now, the only mention we have niade of 
the morphophonemic realization -id for the -£d suffix has been 
in connection with the rule that deletes the final d, so that 
we have items like (r^r^dil and [citl] tor ra Ldod and chea_t ed 
respectively. The absence of d in these i [^stances has been 
tabulated along with other examples of potential d in un- 
stressed syllables. But it is also noted that there are in- 
stances in which the entire morpiiophonemic form appears to be 
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abstMit. FasolJ has Uv>Led t lu' same Lypo of absciice Ln 

both Black KngLish and standard tj^glLsh. Ihose LnsLancos arc 
accounted tor by SL-voral types of phoaologlcal processes. 

To state it hzioily, I'as,>iJ (IK":!) has suggested that in- 
stead ot a simple pl^onoU^gica I process that deletes tl^o entire 
^^^^^^ there is a series of plunio log lea I processes that ac- 
counts for tins phenomenon. Some instances of absence pre- 
ceding a vowel, e.g. precede it and invade i t for preceded it 
and 1 nva ded i t respectively, can be attributed to the d dele- 
tion described previously and the subsequent assimilation of 
the remaining vowel J[ to the to I lowing vowel. Fas old further 
suggests tliat for cases in which base- final £ or d is preceded 
by a consonant, e.g. expec t , bus t > -jkl absence may result from 
the fact that these items are interpreted as ending only in the 
first member of tfie cluster. If tliis is the case, the -Id 
forms are absent because of t)!e morphophonemic restriction of 
'id to base forms ending in t or d^. Other cases, Fasold argues, 
are accounted for by deletion of the vowel and subsequent de- 
gemination or assimilation of tlie remaining d. When vowel 
deletion takes place, the base-final ^ or d Is contiguous to 
the remaining d. If the base ends in an assimilation of t 
to d may take place (giving [ht^d] for ha ted and [t^Vid] for 
trea ted ) , and if d Is contiguous to a d, degemi nation may take 
place (giving [r^^d] for ra ided ) . The particular rules through 
which Fasold eventually arrives at -{d absence in tlie surface 
realization will not concern us here; thus, we will make no 
attempt to summarize Fasold 's specific rules and rule order- 
ing s". Whiat is v^f interest here is the fact that through a 
series of phonological rules, it is possible to account for the 
resultant loss >f a syllabic in the surface realization. 

Lhe first type of process Fasold mentions, i.e. the as- 
similation of a vowel after d deletion that places 1 contiguous 
-Another vowel, is not found in our corpus. Since Fasold 
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nicMitions that this occurs rviatively in L reqiicMit Ly , we caiuiat 
be sure it tfiis absuiicc is accidental or significant. The 
secs>nd reason l\.)r -id absence, i.e. the interpretation of a 
base- final cluster as containing only the first member, is 
documented by ,uily two examples: 

(40) a. Like I used to be tlie war counselor... 

so it all depend on wba t happened in the 
first place . (35: lA) 

b. ...they could have a r res' me. (31:10) 

Fasold notes that absence of this type is also to be expected 

quitc^ infrequently, and our data supp.^rt this observation for 

VHE . 

rvltiviugh there are a number of different contexts in Vv^hich 
deletion of ihv v.»wel and subseqLiei^t assimilation or degemin- 
at ion of the remaining the third, type of process (or, more 
correctly, processes) occurs, there is one context in which 
surface syllable reduction is quite cocnmon, namely, when the 
verb is followed immediately by a gerundive nominal. Specif- 
ically, this involves one verb, s tar t , in sentences such as: 

(41) a. He star(d) talking to my mother, 
b, iie star(d) coming every day. 

There are actually three types of realizations that can 
be observed in the monosyllabic realization of this form: 
sta r (or phonetically [sta:]), start , or stard . In Table 27, 
we have separated the frequency of syllable loss for the BL^ 
PR/BL, and PR informants it\to two main categories: (I) in- 
stances in which s ta r t is monosyllabic, i.e. (sta(r)], 
[sta(r)t|, or [sta(r)d]; (2) 'instances in which it is bisyl- 
labic, i.e. [sta(r)tlt ^r [star!]* 

There is an obvious difference in the realizations of 
s ta r ted a s mon o s y liable or I) i s y 1 la b ic , particularly wiie n we 
compare the informants witii the BL inf )rmants. Tlie difference 
in the realizations between these groups is quite significant 
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IMblL' 2r. (ior.lpa r i sou lU' r;uiaosy 1 labic aiul bisyllabie rcall - 
sLrtuti.^ns (m f, L . TK/BL, ai^l IM: i ii n -nan Ls . 



Ht. 20 11 

I'K/HL V 3').0 

PR i; 2;.() 



(Chi square p .00!), Altlu'ugh Owvo aro too U'W examples for 
the PR/Bf, I n t or.TKin L,s to elear-cut ci>nL^ Ins i oas , the fro- 

quo ne y o L \\\ ^ n o s y 1 1 a b i e io rnis fa ! I s be twe e n the Lwo g r o ups , as 
we niL^;h I ox pec t . 

Ivo :nay h\ p U lio-s i ;i e tiiaL the reli^tlve infrequoj^ey of the 
nioEiosy I Lab Lc real izaLions of s ta r ted Is Ji^e to the difference 
in the tenderjey to reduce syllables as observed in Spanish and 
l-lnglLsh. 11:0 re is a well-known tendency in [{nglish, an accent* 
tifiied lan*;ua>;e, to reduce ttie vowels in ut;stressed syllables 
and, in some instances, to c oiiip I e t:e ly elide entire syllables 
in Luistrussed env i ronnients , In Spanish, a sy 1 lab le- t i[ned 
lani^uage, v>wels in ujistressed syllables do i^ot reduce as they 
da in Knglisii, and the tendency to elide complete syllal)les is 
snucli weaker. ibis te/.dency, then, laay be tlie reason that there 
is a s i gni i 1 can t diiference iietweej^ thi' incidences of monosyl- 
labic realizaLiins of s t a r L d whei\ the black iiiformants are 
compared witli I he Puert) Hicai\ Ir^formants, To verify tliis 
liypothesis t> >ur o^inplete satisfaction, h)Wever, wc would 
need to c):npare Oie incidenc".- i^i nnuisyllabic rea 1 i t i ons for 
s^tarted in sLandard [;iii;iisli and in other nonstandard varieties 
of Knglish. 

Before concluding; >ur discussion of -J_d lie re, we nvist 
merit i mi Lwo type's oi -Id presence wlicre it is not n )nTialJy 
^V!>octed in stasidard j;n;j;lish. First, we ol^s^^rve siveral 
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instances' in wiuoii - Kf ls rt'.ili^LMl is a suft'ix on a base oiiding 
in t J when liw k.'..)rrcsp,M\din:t; s La ad art) Knglish cons true t Ion 
iIol'S v,-M distiuguLsh ix^tu'ciM! [KisL <uui prison t tense torms of 

i-*2) a, ...ami it luirlvd. 

H * [ g .» L L u J a L 1 1 i r t > - L" [ \' e . ( ^: }) 
Tills typo .M. -Lu,] t >r'j LS obviously an anaUu-^ical fumation on 
mv.narkVd past IciiSt' \k.Tbs eiuiiui; ifi t: or lI , and is not unique 
I J L*R1'^. Several iusLJiJces ol this analogical tornuiLlon are 
t"o n n J i or t i : e I . into r ;na n L s as wt^ II, e.g. I hey b elled o n 1 \ L ni 
(l:^^^; ii a Ls 5 (.arj he observed lu various nonstandard white 
dialeets (aiid» periiaps, iu some siandard dialects as well). 

The iLi^er type of - ^ d torniailon lias noL» to my knowledge, 
been obsSerVLd io it, her notistandard dialects o l" English. This 
is the iioirble .n* pleuiaslic marking ot Llie -ed sntlix, as iu: 

(4 3) a. ...righLl there it endeded. (29:3) 

b. , . . to see whvit they vvvmtcded to do. (22:5) 

c. ...lie coriir,a[ideded the seven ty- three , (43:6)' 
This ploo:\isiic - e d rtarking appears to be a type ot structural 
hypt-rcorrec 1 1 that ucurs .is a co^iperssa l io:i lor the Knglish 

t e nd e nc y to ell d e s y 1 1 a i) 1 e s . On the w\ i > I e , t h^ i s type o t hyper- 

correction is quite liUrequent^ although there is <}i\v speaker 

in our corpus ( In format^, t 29) wh^i bus pleon.astie - e_d, rul rk i ng on 

live out y( seven poter. tial instances of -ed, as illustrated 

in tlie followlnj, exa^iples: 

(44) a, ...and so tliey starlederl v'.uining and 
[avl.)r's friend got sh.a. (29:2) 

o. . , ,ar?d they starteded rniining. (29:2) 

c . . , , a i\d the y v.m iu c dc: d i ^ a t ta c k t ii etn . (29:3) 

d. ...right there it cndeded. (29:3) 

e. ...tiicy v«;anteded Lo fight tor l.eemen Village 
ter r i Lory . ( 29 : '>) 

Althougli tills tvpe of hvpercorree tion may be expected Infrequently 

o 
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l.)r s >'.ui.' PKK si>cMkv"ts, tilt' rrltUivt^ 1 rtu^uoiK-y ^>! us.igc by this 
i 111 .11 v.vip, t jippoars he qui to unMsu/il .jrul may bv 1 d i yncr^^ tic , 

^- us SI. Ml, WO li.wo vivaU M\lv villi vavi.^^ls asp^'i^ts ot undetlylng 

.in J L Jc' } c' I i oil . Hut 'v/o obsk.' r'.'c J .U tlio ovitsot that it 
ijs -.ils.> p^ssibK' ^ rt.>alu<o d a.s I, I'lionotica 1 ly , tins may 
Ih' an luucUasuu V >ic(.4css alveolar (t j, a t^lottal stop ] , 
jr a c.war t it-^la ttni ^Ki>Ltal aad (ttitolcasod alveolar stop C^t*^]. 
rhis teaturt.', s>::iotuiu'S nnorrcd tv> as devoiciiu;, should not be 
coniMSt'd wiih lack i L voicing Lhiough the voiced stops in 

standard l;Ui;lish ( sonu'i.inKs loprosonlod as [ d ]). Perceptually, 
ihc'iit' two tvfU'S It duVi)u:i'iig appear Lo be quite distinct. Pre- 
vious studies .)t di^v)iein>;i done exelasively on Blaek English 
(Uoltrain b)o9 and i-'asold 1.972), have indicated that it is a 
process that applies to niany more conson.^rits than just (J; in 
tac t > it is true ot all voiced obstruents to some extent. The 
realization of c i d in word-tinal position has also been 
meiftioned as a possible interference variant from Spanish be- 
ca use 0 f the I a c k i contrast be twee n d and t i n wo r d - I' i na I 
D>sition ii Spap.islu As an i lUe r Le roncf variant, liowever, it 
does not appear lo accur very extt»nsive 1 )^ lor most speakers. 

In Table 2S , uv }iave tabulated the frequencies of t, i,e, 
[t J, i , oi\ [''I I, reali^-'.aLii:)!! for underlying d , rhe per- 
cecitages of ^ real i /a Lion are calculated in relation to the 
t r> t a I n uni b e r l\t a n d reali :tat i )u s , Ca s e s of 0 r ea I i a t i o n 
t rt-a t c d p re v i ou sly are not considered in this table, IVo e n - 
vironTvents are di stingiu shed » VfcaLlc and no nv oca lie. It 
should be noted that our definition oi j>; I lowing vocalic eu- 
viroJia?ent is quiiK' rigid, so tiiat any slight [)ause between 
potential, d and a i')llnwing vovel is classified as nnnvoc<ilic, 
Ive will see that ihLs careful d i sc r imi na t i om of pause follow- 
im: pot^uitial d is »)f particular importance because of the 
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V t t"ec I o i I he c on s I x\\ iul .> t pa us v on t liu i t\c L d e nc u o t" L . Tiio 
caLefc;ory t iiu'ludos [t ], [' 1, [' t 1 phouc L Lea I Ly ; jj ia- 

c ludijs [J I , ( J I , aiKi 1 J i . 



Tahle 28. Kroqcicnc V >l I roaHi;atLon tor poCcntial d In 
vocalic aaJ nonv oca lie o iw i ronmetus tor Puerto 
Kicati intor:nants. 



No. t 9 134 

No. d 2b I 176 

■ L 3,3 43.2 



Table 28 inJicaCt'S quite cloarly that t realization of 
underlying d Ls a plioi^ologica 1 process that is largely c on- 
line J to noav^icalLc environments. [n fact, tlie incidence of 
J. in vocalic env 1 r .:>p>!nen ts is so limited that ve may ask if the 
few instances that we have arc a legitimate part of the dialect 
or some type of "speaker error". Typically, d is realized as 
a flapped alveolar (d) in intervocalic position. The low in- 
cidence of _t preceding a vowel converges with the observation 
of (J devoicing in both Wolfram (1969:99) and Fasold ( 1972:35). 
Although both of these studies mention the low incidence of t 
i!i vocalic environments, Fa sold aone the less considers that 
these rare instances should still be accounted for in tlio gram- 
mar of Black English. Fasold , in fact, regards it as important 
evidence for ordering the constraints on variability as he does, 
a nvatter which we will return to in more detail later. 

One of the variable constraints mentioned in previous 
studies of devoicing Is stress. It has been suggested (Wolfram 
1969:102) that unstressed syllables favor the devoicing rule. 
In Table 29, we present frequencies of t realization based on 
the distinction between stressed and unstressed environments, 
O we have already noted that t for d is almost categorically 
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absent precoJLii^^ a v.^wt^i, wo um, 1 1 only givo the iiu^ idoiice ol* t 



rablc 20, Frequency .U' r^^UzaLlon tor jKHontial J iti 

sirt'SdL'd aiui unsLresscJ cnv i ri:>niuents Cor Puerto 
Hi can i nt ,)ruu\nLs . 



St ix^ssod U t)S t ro ssud 

No. L 94 40 

Na. J 142 .34 
_t 3^.8 

rhc v)bscrvai i .)n u' the iullucMico ot stress reported In previous 
stud LOS .)f dt'V^.)i.c ing is conClrnied in ?\(K, The real ligation of 
I for d is lav ired in unstressed o iw 1 ronaien t s and inhibited in 
s tressed one s . 

Aau>t.hcr tact.^r tiuit has been observed to Influence the 
relative trequcncy of £ in tKnivocallc environments is the dis- 
tinction between underlylni; d followed by a consonant and 
that fol Lowed by a pause of some type. Pause is seen to favor 
the incidence of i (Wolfram 1969: 101) » In Table 30, the effect 
of this coiistraint Is considered. Terminal pause and non- 
terminal pause (any hesitation following potential d) are not 
distinguished In our tabulations. T/ibulatlons are broken down 
into stressed and unstressed environments on the basis of our 
previ.:)usly determined constraint. 

There is an obvious effect on realization based on the 
distinction between a following pause and a following consonant, 
but the orderitig of the constraints is somewhat unclear* The 
implied order in l\'ible 30 is that stress is lilcrarchlcal ly 
ranked ho fore the following pause, but the two crucial cross- 
products for t}\is dccisii)n, i.e. Stressed, and Unstressed, 

'--C, are so cTise tiiat there Is no significant difference. 

d I f f e r e nc be t we e n S t re s s e d » v C and Unstressed, 
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is stgnlCicant, but sLuct' these arc? iu>t tlio crucial cross- 
products to CL>;upavo when determining tiic ordering oi' constraints, 
any docisivjii abjui jrdering will liave Lj Ik' soniowiiat arl)iLrary. 



Table 30. Frequency »l t roa I i^a t i ',>n Lor potential d In four 
er.v irona\et\ty ior Puerto Kicau i titoraiaats , 









Stressed 




Lfn^s trt 


S J^e d 










'C 










No. 


t 


J7 


:>7 


10 




30 




\o. 


d 


SO, 




14 




20 




' t 




4 2 


5 38.3 


41 


7 


60.0 





U\ Wolfram's (1960:101) study oi constraints on I Cor d, 
the possibilLiy ^i. to I lowing v>.ncLng has also been investigated, 
but has been found to be ol no consequence. A similar tabula- 
tion tor these daia in stressed syllables also reveals that it 
is 01 no signl ticance . (tti fact, t reallocation is slightly 
more frequent when followed by a voiced consonant than when 
followed by a voiceless orie , ) This, however, is contrary to 
Fasold's (19 72) findings for devoiclng in Washington working- 
class black speech. Our impression, then, Is tliat if voicing 
is a constraint on t for d^, it is a very minor one. 

At tills point, we can suinmarize the constraints that we 
have established in terms oi a variable rule for devoiclng, 
forma 1 i aed as : 



(4 3) d t/ ^ 

A -stress 



B -segment 

Several pi>ints need to be noted in our formalization of 
Rule (45). In the first place » we have written the rule so 
that it operates only in nonvocalic environments. This means 
tliat wo are assuiixlng that the phonological process is pro- 
hibited fro'.n operating before a vowel, L,e. an immediately 
O 5v;ing vowel without any intermittent pause. The rare cases 
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ot t bo to re v.>wcls which utcMHioju^d earlier arL> discussed vis 
pert >tau'iiice Mc t n s ot s.):ue type. lius decision Is a statistical 

, i\i:-icd ov\ liiL' uic I lhal t. i\u' d i>revv^iiug a vowel ocev\rs li\ 
less Lhaji '» jK-recMU ol all eases. It' weix' to aceoLitu Tor 
tliese iiU'reqcikMU Lustatict'S ii\ our tormal staLemciU» the dls- 
tiiu^tioii hoLwcon loving vowe 1 /noiivove L would obviously be the 
Cirst )rder constraiiU. 

['he hie rare In* of eonstraints forniali^.ed tie re is quite dif- 
tereat trota Lhe one sug^osted by Kasold (1^J72:4 7) for lilack 
Kuglish. Fa so Id suggests that the first order constraint is 
voic Lng/voico lussfiess , the second order coastraint is the 
absence/presence ol a vowel, and the tliird order constraint is 
the p res one I" /libs once o( a pause, He does not meat ion the pos- 
sible constraint o[ stress, presumably because there are too 
few examples in his data for him to niake his calculations so 
detailed. Although his suggested hierarchy of constraints 
would, on the surface, appear to be radically different from 
the one suggested here> some of this is due to his interpre- 
tation of the distinction between a following vowo I/nonvowel 
as a genuine constraint on variability^ Once he concludes that 
vowe 1/nonvowe 1 Is a legitimate constraint, he unites the voicing 
of the following vowel (since in English all vowels are voiced) 
and the voicing of the to 1 Lowing consonants together as the 
mast inhibiting factor on (J devoicing, whereas the lack of 
voicing is the factor tiiat favors it most. If F^sold were to 
interpret the following vowel as categorically prohibiting de- 
voicing, his constraints woiild be rearranged considerably and 
would not conflict seriously with, the ones suggested here. 

So far, we have not discussed the relation of the de voic- 
ing rule (Rule (43)) to tlio deletion rule (Rule (39)) outlined 
previously. habi^v et al. ( 1968), in their treatment of these 
relations, consider the output of the devolclng rule applied 
O , to be a segment that merges with t. The t, d deletion 
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rule then opetMLos on the oaipuL o\ the tlevoicLt\g rule. This 
iSf ot CiKirse, t»aseii on the assumptioa that the output of d 
vievo Li, i ii4 i^^lenlUal to that u t. i'as^Kl ( L 72 : SO- 3 3 ) , 
hoVs'evei , raises the question ot whc^llier the phonetic outputs 
tror.i ui\Jer ly in.i; J .mk] t are identical. lie notes that two 
ot the phonetic rea I i i^a t ions ot" post vocalic, k y I lab 1 e- f ina I 

t and d are idL'iuicaJ, aamoly, the uiireleasfd stop [ t*^ ) 
and the glottal [1; the third variant, the co-articulated 
glottal and uiireleased stop ('-^t j, however* appears to he 
U!U(|ue to the phonetic realiicatiou of underlying d , [C we 
assu;i\e that Kasv)U! is correct in his phonetic impressions, we 
can raise the question of why this devoicing is unique to 

d : is i t a phonetic vestige of the underlying voiced seg- 
ment, or is it due to su;ik' phonological environment that may 
characterise d but not t ? It has been pointed out in 
WoHram (19/0) that the lengtheuin^g ol vowels that is char- 
acteristic before voiced segments in English is still retained, 
whoa underlying d is devo iced, giving phonetic items like: 
(46) a . [tjv??: "^"^ t 'mad ' 
, b. [gA'/^^C 1 'God' 
This phonetic realisation, noted for Black English, is also 
characteristic of the E^RK phonetic realisations of ["'^t'^]/' 
Now, if this is the case, then i( may be that the co-ar tic ula ted 
glottal and unre leased stop is a function of length and cannot 
occur bofore underlying t . If we specify the C^t' j realiza- 
tion as a function of preceding length, we can account for the 
realisation of the unique vari<int [or underlying d, » 

Although the preceding discussion may appear to open up 
the door for allowing d t and t ^ as the logical relation 
of tlie two processes, we must not forget the different fre- 
quency distributions for the deletion of _t and d. I f we first 
change d to ^, then we have difficulty accounting for the clear- 
n l/^"rc terence for the deletion of underlying d over t (see 
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Tabic 22), We caulj rcvivSf lur constraints Svi tliai preceding 
vowel lt'n>;ch' is an ir:ipat"ta:U t.\nisiraLtU on the Jeletiiin of t 
ia .>rclcr t.> ,kisiuy Lii»" rdaiijns La!)ov kI a I . (lM6y) oiii;- 
Inally sui^j^osLod, bui Uii s SvUuLioa si^'t-aus to he somewhat ad 
hoc. Despitt' the apparent rL'asv)nablt'uess ol the step -wise 
g r a da t i oa o f d e v o i c 1 ag f r oni voicing through total d e I e t i o n , 
we wuist conclude witli Kasold that "de voicing and deletion are 
linguistically separate phenomena" (Fa so Id 19 72:33 )^,"' 

* ^ comparison of I I'^'i-' -^^^'^^^^'^J:)' in Puerto Rican 

££L^_li.L?iiJi.- -^lI Li* li • have previous I y me n t i o n e d that t for 

underlying d is a characteristic of both Puerto Rican and 
Black Flnglisfu In fact, the variants that are initially set 
for til for ^)ur a [\a lysis of _t t\n' und^^r lying d in PRF; are pre- 
cisely the onti^s tliat both Wolfram {i')b9) and Fasold ( 1972) 
have identiCiod t.sr Black Etiglish. It yet remains, then, to 
compare the incidetice o[ t for underlying d among Lho Puerto 
Rican and black informatits. This is done in Table 31 in which 
figures are given for stressed and unstressed syllables and 
for fallowing consonant or pause. 

As indicated in Table il, tlie saniu general effect of en- 
vironments is observed for tiie two groups. Tlie major differ- 
ence between the groups is found in th.e frequency: the black 
informants generally realize t^ more frequently than do the 
Puerto Ricans. Although we note that J. is somewhat more fre- 
quent in Black English than it is in Puerto Rican English, we 
may recall that ^ realizations are more frequent in Puerto 
Rican Ei^glish, We may then ask how the groups contrast when 
thev are eornoared in terms ol t\ie total frequency of non-d, 
i.e. t_ or yj, reallocations. The figures for the two non-d 
realizations arc ^iven in fable 32. Figures are given only 
for stressed and unstressed environments preceding a non- 
if/^HlLc environment. 
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Table 31. Cv>n\par i soil oL _t roali^aLloii Lor potential d ui 
\\>nr K'lW i r ~n\\]K'\\ts f.u" lHirrt«-i Rica a and lilack 



Nv^. I \}> )7 10 Ml 

N'K d SO 8 2 14 20 

■ t 39.8 41.0 41.7 60. Q 

N^. t. 41 LL 16 

d 34 7 7 

^ t 40.0 3V,7 ' OL.l 69.6 



labLe 32. CJir.parison :)f total i^-^J^-d realizations in stressed 
ar.d unstressed tMw i ronn^c n t s lor Puerto Rica a and 
b lae k 1 pif onnaa ts . 



Stressed I Jns tressed 

Total Total 
^ t N,in-d d 0 t Non-d , d 



Puerto Rican 



\'o. 24 S 90 3 3S 4«l 182 4^ 222 2 56 

> :>l d 30. 18.7 69.6 7 1.1 1 3.6 86.7 

Black 

No. 7 6 6 7 14 3 2 16 38 2 7 6 5 79 

' vU* d 3 5.2 31.0 66.2 48.1 34.2 82.3 



Table 32 ii-idicates that the two grsjups do tii>t differ signifi- 
cantly in terms of tiie t: >tal non-d rcalizati nis. However, they 
do differ in the types of rea I i. ^'.a t i :)ns : Puerto Rican Ei^glish 
sluDWS the 0 roallzatLon s ignl f lean 1 1 y more frequently (Chi 
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sqi'uUo p .001) l\uM\ dv.U'S Mlack Kn>;llsh, wIuToas Ulack Kiig- 
Usii roal(;<os t iu>te t'rt'c|iuMU Ly . 

Kirallv, vasi I » ^k at tJu' isu^idtMuo _L roti I iz.at i.v>u 
ijr Llw HI,, I'K/Bf., aiiJ l^K i n t\u ::iaiu s . U't' (iyp.>Liios L/o that 
V\\/l\L inl\niiunts will use t ftiiro tixMpuMitly than do Liie PR 
i n f oraMat -s . [able ^!>^ wiiich catnpares ihv. thvcv 'j^rrvip': ^ allows 
us L.'> LesL .^nr hyp.aijt'Si .s . I'he tea 1 i za L ions arc ce.uparcd in 
strossoJ aiKl tias t rt's sue) syllablos ajul following consoiiaiit or 
pauso . 



i'ahlo H, C^mlparis^>^ ot ^ realization for potential d in four 
tMw i r ii'/nLMUs tor HL, PR/bL, and PR informants. 



vS tre.s sod [j n s t r e s s e d 

f'^^c 

Xo. I 2h A I 11 16 

No, d .39 34 7 7 

_L 40.0 54/7 61.1 69.6 

N'o, d B 9 '3 2 

' ^ 42.9 62. 5 62. 5 7 3.0 

>:o. t 2 7 42 5 24 

No. d 42 7 3 II 18 

■ t i^). I 36,5 31 /3 57.1 

Despite the low examples in some of the categories de- 
lirnLted in iable 33, our [wpotliesis is confirmed: PR/BL In- 
f orwints dn realize t niTe frequently than do I'R informants. 
In fact» the fi:^ures for tlie PK/BL group exceed (but not to 
any decree of statistical .s f gni f i ca fice ) ciie frequcf^'^^^ of t 
^"^iMzati Hi ohser\'ed in the black group* I'e thus conclude 
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that C roalizatioa is a tea Lure that shows ass i nu la L i on Lo 
Black KngUs}\. For Fuerl^i Rica as, one 'jL iho linguistic cf- 
U'cts .>t extensive CvK\ tacts wiih lUack KfJ^^lish speakers is the 
increased Lreqiicncy t realisation. 

^'^ ^ii^Hiyj^' preceding discussion, we liavo seen that 

alveolar stop deletion to 1 lowing vowels and d dcvo icing are an 
integral part of PKK. rniike the case of 9, which wc discussed 
in Cb.apteL Four, tliese processes cannot be accoinited for solely 
on the hasis of assimilation to the surrounding Black-English- 
speaking c niunuiutv. Rather, there appears to be a convergence 
ot a Black Ktv^lisii [phonological process and a process that 
might be aLtribuied to the influence of Riiorto Rican Spanish. 
t)ur conclusion thnt it is che combination of these sources that 
accounts for alveolar deU-ti .)n is Iviscd on the frequency dis- 
tributL.>n. if deletion were due simply to Puerto Hi can Spanish 
interference pl^uvjpiena, we would not expect the high frequency 
Level of occurrence, since straightforward interference for 
these informants tends to be very low, so low that we previously 
labeled it vestigial interference. On tiic other hand, if it 
Xv'ore due simply to assiaii latioi\ to the black coinriiuni ty , we 
would not expect both those Puerto Kicans with extensive black 
cotitacts and tlvjse witii restricted black contacts to exceed 
tile frequency of occurrence found among Black English speakers. 
But both groups nave considerably more alveolar stop del^?tion 
than the black group. We therefore conclude that the phono- 
logical processes in hlack English and Puerto Rican Spanish 
are converging to account for tlie incidence of deletion* 

The process of d devoicing may als^^ he due, in part, to 
convergitTg processes, hut it appears to be n;ore sensitive to 
ass imi la t iiMi to the hiaek conmuinity than is deletion. This 
conclusion is again based on the frequency levels: the Cre- 
Q levels f';>r this feature indicate that Puerto Rlcans 
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wLch cxttMisive black uoniacls may havo a higher iucicloaco of 
dev.ucing than do speakers from tho sur round 1 rig Black English 
CA>'rjaii",s i ty , Sut. tliai Piu^rl^ Kiians with, rt'.st: r i c t ed black con- 
tacts typically have a lowet ifuiderice than Is t\)uiul in Black 

Tbero aro two rules that are needed to lormally account 
tor deletion and devo icing In VKEi 



(A7) 



-V oc 
-cont 
fa at 

4-c or 
-nas 

■.v.c 1 

- c m t 
fa at 

■h: or 

- nas 



p -stress 



B +volce 
E - PASr 



(f-vd!) / 



' s I r « ' s s 



r-v 

-sogmont 



] 



Both, of these rules have a number of variable constraints 
on their occtirrenco, demonstrating the regular patterning of 
variability in PRK that nuitchos variability studies in other 
settings. Although it :nay be teatpting to suggest that de- 
letion operates on _t after d has been devo iced to _t , tlic evi- 
dence docs not support this conclusion. Linguistically these 
tw :> rules are quite independent, and we suggest that deletion 
should lie ordered before devoicing. 



Nort:s 



1. What is transcribed here as a voiced stop often fades into 
v oice less ness [ ^d^ ], I'his is to be clearly differentiated 
froai the variants of I. 

2. The way in whi c)} Fa so Id ( 1 9 72) uses the evidence from his 
application of statist Lea I tests to support his claims 
ab;)ut the validity .)[ his coastrair^ts on variability can 
be quite mis leading. He applies the Chi square test of 

O statistical significance (which is, in itself, a very weak 
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statistical calculation) tor oach major constraint he Iso- 
'itos for d without reference to the intersection of other 
straints. For example, he applies Chi square to the 
M-v i.st- tense u.sl' .>1" , as :i[)pjSL^d to other gram- 
r.: ;ca uK' ti ons of d, without breakdown into other con- 
sti lints he [las isolated, such as the distinction between 
d In vocalic and nonvocalic environments. Therefore, 
when he concludes that the distinction between past and 
other ^raauaatical functions of d is significant, we cannot 
be sure if this is a function of intersecting constraints 
tliat he has not isolated, e.g. the fact that one grammatical 
category may represent more instances in which it is fol- 
lowed by a vowel. Curiously, his summary of the different 
intersecting constraints neither gives the raw figures nor 
applies any statistical test of significance (there is no 
way of rocricving them from the other tables). It is in 
tins suminary table that the breakdown of raw figures and 
the application of statistical tests are most essential in 
assess 1^:^; Lhc^ validity of the conclusions he draws from 
the data. 

3. By using the symbol to refer to the absence of something, 
e,g. V, Lab^v has made it possible to regularize the con- 
ventions so that plus ( f ) always favors and minus (-) 
always inhibits the incidence of rule application, Fasold 
(1972) has suggested that the use of - to indicate the ab- 
sence ot something is preferable to simply + or - because 
technically it is the absence or presence of environments 
rather than the plus or minus values that affects vari- 

a b i 1 1 1 >' . 

4. in our tabulation oi stressed and unstressed environments 
for we coiinted only the incidence of _t in unstressed 
syllables or p.Uy syllabic words. It is suspected that if 
we had taken unstressed syllables in terms of the context 
of phrasal stress, our figures might be more convincing. 

5. It is possible that there are some special cases in which 
an assimilation process may be operating. For example, 
with the item let me , we get [Icnfunij in the majority of 
cases. If we do Interpret this as assimilation, it ap- 
pears that this type of assimilation is quite lexically 
res t r i c ted . 

6. For a comprehensive summary of the rules involved, see 
Fasold (1972:99-114). 

7. Altiiough it might be suspected that these forms are cases 
O f verb + ed and the pronoun _i^ (which could have the same 
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aiu'os iIh'S n.a iiiciivato Lh.U. tliis is ihv case, 

A I L h imv<< 11 'I d >:]v Lnbuiat Ivmis the Uif- 

toreiU [>h.jiietic rca L i/.u i ,nis of Liu- variaiit, It ai)pcais 
cIku ('t 1 is c;)iis Icit'ial^ I y more frc([uiMU ciuiong Black Kiig- 
lish spt-akers ihan it is anv.)ii^ PultLi Kican Kn^lish 
speakers . 

C> 

Suc)^ a dt'cisi.Mi w^mIcI have to be based on the assuntptloii 
LhaL this s^rL jL jhjnvlic citaail is avaiIai)lo al Lbly 
sta^u in Llif pii Mv i ici ; t;i^.^s. In i)u>st analyyes, tins 
is i lUof'.na L ion Lliat wouUI »:iio in lower level rules than 
tlie ones we .ire d isc us sLnt' re, and hence would not be 
available as environmental nditi^>ning. 

The ifn{> n tant principle that emerges from these relations 
is tliat variable frequencies may provide impi.^rtant evi- 
dence fiU" "feeding" re la t ions in ps and rule ordering. This 
will be discussed in detail in a future paper. 



C NEGATION 



After looking exclusively at phonological aspects of PKK in 
the previous tw > chapters, we turn our attention to a gram- 
matical aspect of PRH. Our study of negation in this chapter 
will allow us to compare and extend some of the general prin- 
ciples that have eaierged in our study of phonological variables. 
Like at her nonstandard varieties of English, tlie treatment of 
negation in PRE is, In many respects, identical to its treat- 
ment in standard English. It is beyond the scope of this study 
to give a description of negation that would largely duplicate 
or suminarize other descriptions of standard English negationl 
In this ctuipter, we will deal only with those aspects of PRK 
that differ from standard English; standard English will be 
used only as a point of reference for the discussion of nega- 
tion in PRE. Two main areas will be covered: (1) the use of 
certain negative particles; (2) the use of negatives with 
i ade fin 1 tes . 

^'^ Neg ative particles . We will here concern ourselves with 
sentential negation when the negative particle stands alone 
or is attached to auxiliaries or the copula. (Its attachment 
to indefinites and adverbs will be discussed in Section 6.2.) 
The various morphoplKinemi c realizations of the negative par- 
ticle are discussed .»nder the alternant forms. 



The use of no . In the overwhelming number of cases that 
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wo have in our corpus, the parllclo ivj t and its luorphophonemic 
altornatos occur with nuxLliaries and copulas, the same way 
tiuiL they d..^ in staiuiard Kn^lish. Ihus , t\w tollowln^ type ot" 
construction is c omni o n p la c e : 

('+9) a. They won't be ahLe to win. (5;.^) 

b. Tht^ cats can't get in the coop. (10;2) 

Why don't you give those pants a break. (14:5) 
d. He's not tuits . (28:8) 
But there are several cases that depart from the standard 
Knglish expectations In ways tiia t are quite predictable [rocn 
the use ot tlw Sp:^nish particle no. We have: 

(30) a. He no have to pay nobody money. (27:10) 
b» You no smell no nasty lir. (A4:5) 

c. It no ^onna get you nowhere. (11:12) 

d. I used to it. (22: 11) 

The uses illustrated in (50) can, ot" course, be related to th.e 

Spanish particle no, in Spanish sentences like: 

(51) a. So va a la casa. 'fie is not going to the 

house ' . 

b. estd aquf, 'He is not here'. 

Several aspects ot this apparent influence from Spanish 
must be mentioned. In the first place, the Ltse of the par- 
ticle n^o for sentential negation is quite rare in PRE. There 
are only 10 examples oL this type in the entire corpus, repre- 
senting less than 2 percent of all potential occurrences. 
Fur therm :> re , only 5 of the 29 in formats ts actually use the form, 
atid even among these iiiformants, it is used very infrequently* 
In fact, none of the speakers who uses it does so in more than 
S percent oi all potential occurrences. 

It Is further observed that 6 of the 10 occurrences appear 
where d ->n ' t might [)e used in standard Knglish. Tiiis stands to 
reason wl\en we !)bserv<^ that don \ l In some nonstandard dialects 

Q 1 be realized as [o'\il and even [o^j because of the operation 
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oi pliLHio logical procesat'S that rt^diicu it (soo I.abov et ai, 
1968: 2 57 K This makes phauetlc rea lii!a tions of don ' t <and no 
very clviso. rlio dit t'icuUy w<' fact- J i\\ cU^ Lc^rmLiilag which form 
occurred for a numbor of cases in allegro spooch Is perhaps the 
best testimony of how c Lose these can be ♦ 

There are also three exaiaples of no used in a ncgativized 
copula, as in {30c) and {50d'. [n these cases, it is inter- 
esting to ni)te that t[\ere is no surface realization of the 
copula. Also conspicuous by its absei\ce is the cliangc of 
linear order that might have been predicted from Spanish be- 
cause the particle |V) is always prcauxi I iary . But there are 
no cases I i ke : 

(32) a. -'^He no can do it. 
b. ^'ffie no is tie re » 
Sentences like (52) are quite coain\on negative patterns in the 
first stages of English acquisition by Spanish speakers » but 
they are not present at all in our corpus. 

Although there are no examples of nio for didn * t , there are 
two cases in which not is used in a way that reflects this 
Spanish Influence, as in: 

(53) He not even missed one guy, (22:8) 

The infrequent use of the particle no in a way that re- 
Voals Spanish influence indicates that it cannot be described 
as a characteristic of PRK. Even speakers who have it use it 
so selda;n that it can hardly be considered an integral part of 
the varieties of PRE that we are dealing with lie re . The major- 
ity of cases in which it is used reflects a relatively unobtru- 
sive use of no (for don ' t) because of phonetic similarity. We 
conclude, then^ that the occasional uses of no are matters of 
vestigial interference that parallel the vestigial interference 
pattern we have already cited in our description of phonological 
variables. 
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6.1.2 Uho use oi ala'i. AJ:3i^ ir\ VRK way have sc-veral <Jit'ter- 
ciu Cunctiotis, and Ls usod In a way quite similar to Its uses 
ill Hhcr n;>nstandard variuLiuS ,)r Knglish^ both white and 
black. 



6.1.2.i Aln^ t fo r ^ are^ + n^ot. In the first place, ain' t 



cnav correspond to standard English / are \ + no^t . TiUs standard 
Ku^li^h ne>;atLve construe t ion n^iy be alternately realized as 
(1) Lull copula and mil nogncive:/ aro\ -f got; (2) contracted 

copula and full negative: < 're) + no t ; or (3) full copula and 

contracted negative: j^^g^^j.^^' 

(54) a. I ain't a greedy guy» (9:10) 

b. You ain't gonna do nothing to that 

probletD. (14:4) 

c. They know lie ain't gonna beat hiia up. (9:4) 
Although one might have the initial impression that ain' t 

occurs almost categorically as a correspondent for the three 
alternative standard English types , its actual frequency is 
less than SO percent ot all potential occurrences, i.e, wliere 
one of the tJiree types of standard English alternates may occur. 
But, as ve siuill see, there is considerable variety in the 
realization of the nonstigmati^^ed alternatives. 

In the first place, the full forms ( am not , are not > and 
is not ) are relatively rare in standard English and are used 
mostly for negative emphasis. [n our corpus, the full forms 
are also quite infrequent; in fact, there are only three full 
O itlve + full copula forms that occur, and these seem to be 
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i,33) Ihv wLutcf is nSi like hure. (23i3) 

Lhis leavoJi t he stanJard forms 'l^/ not and area ' t/ 
1 sn* t as Llio caiuii dates tor a I to n\a i i i>ii villi nous tai\dard a in^ ti 
The alternation auumg thost* three types is siu)wn in the follow- 
ing tat>le: 



Tabic 34. Frequency ol a in [ t nsage for Puerto Rican informants,. 

of Total 

50.8 



It should be obvious from the above tabic that the alterna- 
tives for i:)Lir Puerto Rican Informants are primarily 'f;i/'£e/'s. + 
not and a in ' t . In fact, the incidence of ar en' t / isn ' t is so 
S'.nall tiuit we can hardly consider it an integral part of the 
dialect ot most speakers. Aren ' t does not occur at all in the 
corpus, so the conclusion about its status is self-evident. 
Although isn \l accounts for all five occurrences of this type, 
one speaker is responsible for three of tliese. Based on other 
criteria, e.g. the fact tliat he has the second lowest frequency 
of multiple negation of all the informants, we can suggest that 
this speaker Is not entirely representative of the notistandard 
dialect(s) present in our corpus. We cautiously conclude that 
the rare occurrences of is n \t are due to dialect importation 
from standard Knglish, On the other hand, l^owever, fluctuation 
between + not and a in ^ t is itiherently variable in the 

dialect{s) of our infk?rn\ants » 

Having established the inherent variability of 'm/'re/*$ + 
not and a 1 n ' t , we can now turn to possible constraints oa the 
occurrence of these forms. For example, is there any constraint 
P I might take the fluctuation between 'm/'rc/'s + not and aln* t 



'm/ ' ve/ • s^ f no^t 
ar^MiJ t / i^sn^t 
a in ' 
lota I 



56 
5 

Jll 
124 
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in the fallowing sentence okil ol tlie realm of '^random option- 

ality", {.o, the absence of consLrainis on the relaLlve fre- 

(| t i e ne y > i K' c u r r e ne e 

( 10 ) N'o y I * lu no I ^e 1 1 1 n ' <)(( Lh L s c a r ; we a i a ' L 

doiti' nothii^' » wo jusi sitLin' clown. (26:8) 

One Wvjy in whicl\ we caa break Lho variants down is accord- 
ing to tlic copula 1*0 rm to whLcii iiot Is attached > i.e. am, are , 
or Ls: 



Table 33. FreqoeT\cy of a i n ' t usage for contracted copula ^ 
not for Puerto Rican Informants. 





am 


are 


i s 




23 


24 


14 


No. ain't 


7 


28 


28 


a i n ' t 


23. ] 


53.8 


66.7 



The most striking difference shown in the above table is 
that between am and are / is (Chi square is p < .01), although 
there is also a minor frequency difference between are and is. 
In attempting to account for the most significant frequency 
differetiee, we must refer to our observation that ain't Is 
used predominantly as a correspondent of standard English 
aren ^ t atid isn't . In current standard English, am_f not does 
not have a parallel negative construction: that is, > Vamn ' t 
does not occur. We would expect less use of a in ' t where 
standard Etiglish has no corresponding contraction because of 
its predominant correspotidence tor negative contractions. 

Another possible constraint that has been investigated 
with reference to the relative frequency of a i n ^ t is the in- 
fluence of multiple negation: that is, when the negative con- 
cord rule has applied to a sentence, does this favor the oc- 
currence of a i n ' t ? We may hypothesize that a sei^tence like: 
O (57) That man ain't nowhere in sight, (11:9) 
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Li\ wliich tlK> i;ogaiivt' concorvl ha.s appiitnl, is moie Llkoly 

lo c-)rU.uii a in / L Is one in wiuch thu negative concur J 

vilt" el nil a cipply, e.g. ^il' ■'^ L**' Jl • t*v^ 1 1 v-)w i ng 

Lalile sununarizes the relationsbi|) between inullLple negation 
and a i n't in the data, cMviduig the structures oti the basis of 
the conttrist of a\w^ arc, and is» as suggested above: 



rable 3n, Frequencv ot ain't usage in nuiltiple and nonmultiple 
iHvgative clauses tor I'uerto Kican i nt'ornuints . 





Multiple Negative 


Clauses 


Nonmultiple Negative Clauses 


N 1. aln' t/iotal 


V' ain't 


No. ain't/Total 


"/ ] ain^t 


• 

am 


3/7 


42 . 9 


4/23 


17.4 


aro 




8 3.3 


8/18 


44.4 


is 


lb/21 


76,2 


L2/33 


36.4 


Total 


39/^2 


7 3 . 0 


24/74 


32.4 



rhc eftect ot multiple negation is to increase the likeli- 
hood .:»t a i n ' t occurrence. In fact, this constraint has a 
S'tr>nger influence than whether or not the form to which the 
negative is attached is aru'l We thus conclude that the con- 
straits t of multiple negation is first order and that -Ham is 
second order. We may suggest the following hierarchical order- 
ing f ^r the constraints given in Table 36. ■ 

F:.>rma I i ng the hierarchy of constraints into a rough 

am 



approxin:\a tion of the rule by whlcii we derive ain't from 

4- not , we jrtay ge t : 

(58) / *ani >| 

I Bare) ey / not X A[+Neg) 

i< Fis J 

where +Neg and n o t are irtembers of the same 
c laase 



I 

's. IS J 
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Ihi s ruio s u:muv^ r L i: c s the ^oouw^trical v)r tie ring given in Figure 6j 
tile lirst: order c)as train t is whether ain 't occurs ia tho can* 
teNi sU inultii>le iieg.it ion; the seeotui >rJer constraiiU, whether 
it is plus or minus under lying AKK; atui the third order con- 
straint ♦ whether it is plu^; or nunus underlying IS * 



+a re 







-am 






20/24 


83 » 3% 






56/43 


BO 


Or 


-are 




39/52 




fain 






16/21 


76.2% 






3/7 


42 


n. 


4- a r e 














8/18 


44.4% 


-MX 




20/31 


39 


27 


-arc 




24/74 


32,4: ^ 


fain 






12/33 


36.47. 






4/23 


17 









Fli^ure 6. fl i era rchlca 1 ordering of three constraints on a 1 t 
DC cvir re nee for Puerto Rlcan informants . 



6.1.2.2 Ain^t for )iave -f not . As In other nonstandard English 
dialects, a in \ t can also be used in PRE as a correspondent for 
standard Kt^glish have -f not . 

(59) 1 ain't been to no fight yet. (ll;II) 

Hut there also appears to be inherent fluctuation between this for 
and have f ILlt» ^'"^ i^cl two- thirds of all poteivtial occurrences ar 
realized by have 4- not. 

(60) I haven't met their family. (18:8) 

Most of our PRK speakers must be charac ter ii'.ed as having this sort 
of rlatlofi Inherent in their dialect. 

Al t]'iv^u.y;h we have toj few p^)tentlal occurrences of have + not 
to do an analysis of the contextual constraltits on the frequency o 
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nil^ht proa Let that Lhf const taint ot multiple nugatiun would 
iiavc a ^^imilar eitoci, i.e. raising tlic Incidence of a 1 a ' t > 
But, .>n tJK* fUher hand, wo would not expect po rson/numhe r to 
be rolevant to the variability of h ave f not and aln^ , since 
there Is no structural motivation oL the type we presented 
earlier for am on which to base such a prediction. 

() . 1 . 2 , 3 ^^Llil!j:_-^i-!dL-&£l. • fiiiili also occur as a nega t i v 1 ze d 
auxiliary L'orm with as a main verb. We thus get: 

(61) a. He ain't got no good education. (21: 13) 

h. lie ain't got rjo clothes, wear no 
c Kuhos . (42;2) 

As we nii^lit suspect, this form also fluctuates with a less 

stigmatiiied v.\ riant. But Instead ot' alternating witli liav e -f not 

or^^^^ 4- not , the predominant variation in this case Is be- 
tween a In* t and do ^ not , because of the status of got as a 
tnain verb. We get; 

(62) a. If you don't got nothing to do in the 

sumnier, you go to it. (22:11) 

b. I don' t got no time to play. (14:2) 
Of the 13 examples of the N'eg + go t construction, 8 of them 
occur with d on ' t and 3 with ain't . 

6.1.2.4 Ain' t t'or didn't . In addition to tlie previously men- 
tioned uses of a 1 n ^ t , It Is also observed that there are oc- 
casional uses of a In ' t as a correspondent of standard English 
d Idn ^ t , Wo thus have : 

(63) a. I ain't do this, I ain't do that. (18;5) 

b. Taylor, he ain't jump, he was 
carried down. (29:2) 

This type of correspondence, when tabulated for the entire 
Puerto Rican sample, accounts for only 5 percent of all po- 
tential occurrences. What Is more Important, however, is the 
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ti'U't that Mxly M i n r'lian is <u-l'imiiU l"-jr all >ccuiriMH'c.s o( 
ani^i tiu' ^Uiin'i, aiui lor Lhos^t- li\tormaias, it is ust^d id )J 
pv'vcvnt all p^li'Utial ucra'rvMu-os . 
ik' l.dh.^K vl al, ( l^ii^B") observe iha L Uie uso v)l" ain't I'or 
WtauJarcl Ln^^tsi) t^Ucfu^c^ i.s atu* aspucC af ^uaj^ usage it\ which 
iilack r.iiJ,Li.sh dit'UTS i rom whlLo luni?: laiiJard spevth. II us 
thtTetorv inslruv tivc to that o( the b spcakors who ac- 

count in' all accur rt^nccs ,)( £t^inj^t (or ^^]J:l}^^J_i have oxton- 
slvo black coTuacls, Wo »jaiK-Liule tliai lot' slaiulani Eng- 

lish cij^^jnV^l is a co r rcsp^Mulcu t lliat is largely resLrictod to 
thos<.' speakers Vvhv) have direct coiuact.s wi.t)i blacks* It is 
virtually aoncxlslcut lii t\K» speech of Puerto Rica us with re- 
stricted *^lack contacts. 

* ^ ' ^ P U> o t \a s t i, c t e s e ma r k 1 n ^ w ith d L d n ' t . f n uega t i v c 
soiUencos containing the auxiliary d 1 d n ' t » tense may bo marked 
ple'Mias t tea I ly In one variety of PRK; that is, tense may be 
marked boiti \\\ the negativiited auxiliary and in the main verbl 
We get; 

(64) a. I dldn' t did it, (27:8) 

6. I didn^t meant to say it that way. (11:3) 
c. We didn^ t never called It a game. (20:2) 

Ihls typo of pleonastic tense niarklng is {ound for a sig- 
ti It Leant "linority the Puerto Rican In f carman ts (8 of 27 in- 
forma Lit s who have five or more potential occurrences of past 
tense negatives witl^ d j^dti^ '_t) . Like other features which we 
fiave di.scussed* pleonastic tense marking is not categorical; 
it varies wltii the standard Kngllsfi forms of tense marking, 
a s 

(6 3) a. i dldn^t even give him carfare to their 
home. (27: 12) 

b. iftey I have what they usually iiave* 

(30:3) 
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The rotative IroqueiKy ol ploonasiic Lutise marking for 
those speakers who use ii ranges trom 18 to 53 percent, but 
^',eiu'rally tlie suitularct Kn>ilish ten.st'-nMrkin^; e<.')nvL'ntLon appears 
to be more frequent than its noius tai^dard cf^^uiterpart * (For 
thos€? speakers wiio have at least one instance of pleonastic 
tense marking, 20 oi thv 3b potential occurrences (36 percent 
are realized with the double marking.) 

In attempting to account lor the occurrence of pleonastic 
tense marking, we apparently cannot turn to otiior nons^.andard 
dialects of English, as we have done for some of our other 
li'atures. hi particular, thore is no apparent Influence from 
Hlack FnglLsh to account for this phe[ion"ienon . Altliough Labov 
et al. (\')hH:2 >9) and E-'asoId (personal codiniunication) report 
that tliere is an occasional occurrence of tills sort of form, 
both seem to think that it is a type of pcfrformance error 
rather thati an integral pattern of the dialect. There are, 
furthermore, no instances of this type of construction by tlie 
black informants in our corpus and no correlation between its 
usage and the extL^nt of black contacts on the part of tlie 
Puerto Rican informants. We can apparently, then, rule out 
the iafluence of surrounding nonstandard dialects to account 
for this plienomenon, 

On the other hand, there is no direct influence from 
Spain sli that might account for this pleonastic tense marking, 
since tense marking of this sort does not occur in Spanish, 
but the lack of isomorphic correspoi^dence does not necessarily 
exclude Indirect influence, e.g. hype rcorrec t ion ^ to account 
for these constructions. To begin with, we must note that in 
English, if there are no other auxiliaries, i.e. modal, have , 
be , in the verb phrase to which not can be attached, then do 
must be present. Hut in Spanish, there is no parallel require- 
ment, so that we have: 
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(66) J* No hi.: a aada.^ Mlo Jl cJji'l dj .uiyChLfig^. 

\k Ki. nuichjcha /k> vino. 'The boy diOn't conic', 
Wo svv Lltai in l:nylis)!. tho tcnso us uKirkod in the ^uixillary 
in nogatlvt' vvrb phrases, whoicMS in Spjiu,sh, since tio auK- 
ilLary is required witlj [legaiives^ it is nwrked In the verb. 

This dit fere ace Leads us Lo accounL Lor pleonastic tense 
nuirkln^ by hypothes i lug that there are .several stages of 
inter terencc that the Spanish speaker my go through in learn- 
ing English. [n the first stage, ti\e Spatiish speaker attempt- 
ing to speak Knglish might simply substitute the Spanish nega- 
tive t\>r i\ega t iv iiced past tense auxiliary^ producing: 

(6 7) Ho nv> eat the food, 
for standard Hnglish 'lie didn't cat the food'. It is important 
to note that the use of nio for d i d n ' t leaves the sentences un- 
marked for tense. This seems to be a pidginized stage of 
language learning with respect to tense and negation. 

Thus, a second stage might be hypothesized, in which the 
verb migla Lake the tense niarking in compensation for the fact 
that it is not attached to a negatlvized auxiliary. Realizing 
that there is no tense marking, a speaker might simply place 
the tense marker on the verb by analogy witli the Spanish tenso- 
marking sci^^me* I'his would result in: 

(68) He no ate the food . 

Finally, with the acquisition of the standard Knglish 
d idn^ t ^ the tense may still be retained on the verb, since the 
attachment of tho negative to a tense-carrying auxiliary is not 
found in Spanislu This, then, gives us: 

(69) He didn't ate tl\e food. 

In a sense, this sort of pleonastic tense marking is simply a 
type of liyperc orrec t i on , in which a false analogy results in 
the placement of a form where it is not required by t!ie rules 
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Altlivjugh tiic stages Lk'scribod niv.n'o uii^liL give a wasoa- 
ablo oxplanaiion tor Lhc .>ccvivienci^ of pleonastic tense marking 
in ['KK, l\\v tact remains thai this t'orniation catuiot simply be 
dismissed as lau>;via^e i uter te re uee , and hence outside the scope 

0 1 an ad».-(|uaLe description oi PKK . TfiLs teatnre ituist he de- 
scritied as an intev;ral f»arL ot the lensL- systtMu Lor ^nie variety 

- of PRFi. Furthermore, it must also he pointed out that this is 
a tiew rule that cannot be derived simply hy reference to the 
rules ot tinglish and Spanish. This rule, that copies tlio tense 
on the auxiliary and the verb, wy he given rouglily as: 

(70) X [f PAST] do NOT (-f VERB] Y 
12 ] 4 5 6 
I ^ if 2 A 3+2 6 

As written above, the rule can operate only whei^ no t is 
present in the sentence. This restriction is based on the fact 
that wc have not t'ou nd any instances of pleonastic tense marking 
aniong the atfirnuitive counterparts. Ve do not have: 

(71) a* -'^\{c did caaie yesterday* 
b. '^Did he cainc yesterday? 

Because t fie re is so little potential tor occurrences of the 
above type in our corpus, it is difficult at this point to de- 
termine whether or not the absence of sentences like (71) is 
meaningful. At any rate» if these sentences were found (the 
second orie seeming more likely tlian the first) » it would be a 
relatively simple nuUter to adjust the tense-copying rnle to- 
ward greater generality. Our snspici is that the m->re general 
rule is probably the more correct form for some speakers. 

Before concluding our discussion of pleonastic tense mark- 

1 ng . it is important to note that ^'irregular verbs" constitute 
the ■ iority of verb forms involved in this construction. In 
these ,«'rbs, past tense is formed by some internal change, e.g. 
sing , sang ; c ome , c ame , as opposed to the simple addition of 

~ suffix, e.g. wo£k, worked ; pu 1 1 , p u 1 1 e d . The distribution 
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of pleonastic tcti^ii.' uuirkiikg on the ba^sis of verb form is shown 
Ln Liic* lol lowing lablc: 



Table 37 » frequency of pleonastic lensc^ marking lu irregular 
and rek;ular verbs liu- Puerto Kican in fornvmts ♦ 



Errcgular Verbs Regu Lar ^^^rbs 
Realized pleonastic tcfise I? 3 
Potential occurrences 38 19 
7 pleonastic 44.7 15.8 



Before assLiming that Lliis iy what is needed, 
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The afv.wc distribuiion indicates that irregular verbs 
lav or pleoiu'istic tease marking. Does this mean» then, that the 
rule tliat accounis for pleonastic tense marking should include 
a constraint based on wl;ethcr the verb form is irregular or 
regular, i.e. must ve*specify this constraint in Rule (70) by 
+ VERB 

A IRREGUL\R^ 

we may look for some possible phonological explanation for this 
difference. 

The past tense of regular verbs is generally formed l^y the 
addition of some morphophonemic alternate of -£d. In the case 
of words ending in a consonant other than t or d, this results 
in clusters, as in verbs like [mest] messed, (kold) ca 1 led , or 
(b;-mpt! bumped , When we have a resultant cluster, such as st, 
Id , p t , etc., the cluster is eligible for the phonological pro- 
cess of consonant cluster reduction, so that the actual pho- 
netic forms for me s s e d , ca L fed , and bvimped are [m^cs], [kol], and 
[bTrmp] respectively. This process, which has been described 
in detail for Black English by Ubov et al. (1968), Wolfram 
(1969), and Kasold fl972), is also found in PRE, presumably as 
a convergent feature that might be predicted from the influence 
of Puerts:) RLcan Span is li and Black English. There is formal 
^ L vat ion for consonant cluster reduction irrespective of our 
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obsorvaLLon about verb u>rms{ On ihc oihor hand, pliono logica I 
processes such as c las tor redaction do tiot aft'ect strong verbs, 
since they are not torincd by the addition of a sut'CLx that caa 
sometimes res Lilt in a consonant cluster. 

We may therefore question whether tiie ditierence between 
t!^e frequencies of pleonastic tense rruirkiny Lor irregular and 
regular verbs is a function of the cluster reduction rule 
(which operates on tlie gramnvi t ica 1 marker of regular verbs but 
not of irregular ones>, or wliether it is a constraint that must 
be described as 1 inherent in the tense -copy i ng rule. The dif- 
ference of 30 percent between the two frequencies would cer- 
tainly be in range that could be accounted for by tliis piuDuo- 
logical rule. We thus conclude that the tense-copying rule 
should be writtci\ without reference to the constraint [A 

1 RRfc]GUIv\R 1 . The difference in the frequencies will be accounted 
for when the lower level pluMiologica 1 rule operate^i on the out- 
put of this rule. 

6.2 Negatives with inde termi na tes "^. [n discussing the use of 
negatives v;ith inde terminates , it is necessary to start out by 
noting that lew are some aspects of the rules needed for PRE 
tl\at are shared v, i th all standard and nonstandard dialects of 
Knglish^ some that arc shared with other nonstandard varieties 
of English, and some that may be unique to PKK. 

6.2.1 Rules for negative sentenc e s with indete rmina tes . The 
"negative attraction" rule, first formulated by Klima (196A: 

2 74), is applicable to PRp:, as well as to standard and other 
nonstandard dialects of Hnglish\! This rule can be summariijed 
roughly by saying that the negative is obligatorily attracted 
to the first indefinite if it precedes ?:ho vorl. Tiiis ac- 
counts for sentences of the following type: 
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(72) a. N ib'.ijy tl^c'S his work, 

i>, No}>ody was hit by anybajy anwhcro V'' 
viiilo n )t pornuttin^ sontt*uct'S like: 

(7 1) a« ''<A ay body doesn^t do his work, 

b , ''f A n y bo d y wa s 3 1 i t by no b j d y a ny whe r e . 
As Klifna points out, the negativo attraction rule operates not 
only with any of the morphophoncmlc alternates of not bat also 
with adverbs that are "Inherently" negative, such as scarce Ly 
^'^^ ha rd ly . 

(74) a. Hardly anybody camo. 

h« Scarcely anything hapjpened, 
There are two ways of specifying this type of attraction 
rule, depending on wb.ere the negative is originally placed in 
a sentence. One may choose to place tlie negative at the be- 
ginning of the senteiKe (see Fasold and Wolfram 1970:71 and 
McKay L969) and specify the conditions U£ider which the negative 
nuist obligatorily be attached to the indefinite, i.e. the first 
preverbal iadefinlte. On the other hand, one may choose, as 
Labov (1970:66) has done > to attach the negative obligatorily 
to the preverbal indefinite by moving the negative from Its 
preverbal position (determined by a prior rule) to the in- 
definite, Labov (1970:67) specifies this as; 

(75) Indef - X - Xeg 

1 2 3 - 

1 + ] 2 

When the indefinite occurs following the verb, the nega- 
tive attraction rule may or may not apply. The negative may 
be realL?!ed as the negative particle with the auxiliary (or 
copula) as 'in: 

(76) fie didf\'t buy anything. 

or it may be attracted to tiie postverbal indefinite, as in: 

(77) He bought Ui^thlfig, ^ 
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i'he hitler Is a 11 t'xa::i[)Iv u i rule j[}Li'>!i nujvo iiss(K'iated 
with licer.-irv than Vv'ith t'>Il 'f|fual statulartl Kngllsh u^agt-. 
1:' ah I.ahn v'l .il. ( r.>'i,s : i'astid aiiu IvMlfrdi-!; (i')7i):J^) 

luive su>;,.;es ted liuit this rule Is iu>i a part snr.it- lujns LatiJarc) 
diaU-L't.s, particularly lUack Kn>;iisli: lliat is, t lie re is 110 
vnU: «>t tfje type: 

{78) Neg - X - iiuIeL 

I 2 3 » ■ 

2 

where X does tu.n eoacala IiuJet 
WhiMher =u' iuu sueh a riile e/ui he L%-3und to operate tor Puerto 
Kican Kn>;lish or, tor thai [Uvitter, i)r i^ilack Knglisli will be 
disnissetl in more detail latter. 

Wtioreas noth )i the at> >ve r^iles sliow [\ow negatives operate 
with iiuteiirutes in standard h'n^lish, auulier rule is needed to 
account t.u" the well-kt\owii nM\st;nu!ard Knglish pfienomenoa of 
"double" or "multiple" negation, in which one underlying nega- 
tive can he reali?:ed at tw i or nv^re places in the surface 
structure*. Thus we have: 

( 7 ') ) a , He didn't do n o t lii ng to nob od y . 
b» He didn't iiave no friends, 
c. He d.)n't never come n.) ni.)re. 
[h.ese types ot sentences are tiie result of a rule that 
e >pies the [n-everbal negative on any indefinite following the 
Verb, and lias bc-en described simply as: 
(S)) Neg - X - hidoL 

12 3 ^-^ 

L 2 14-3 

What takes place is a copying of the negative (called 
negative concord by Labov et al. 1968) on as many postverbal 
indefinites as there are in a sentence. Tliis rule can be 
extended to include all indefinites witlilu the surface sen- 
^ li^i ts V as in: 
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(Si'l \\\' diu* I hac! lu Li )m1>[<.* ab.iuL uo\w us 
\n\ 1 I L n ' L :; > kn i . 

As ii.ts \>,>v:' : 'riKr . M v ' i 1 ^ns vM' ::ui[tipIo 

[■lOi'.J I L .>n , it r.uist. h^.- i c-:it'-;jlu' i^-d tiuit !his Lyj)i> .U" ul' gal ion is 

the rcsiill U" ){iL- 'imU- 1' 1 i ju; iuj;j/i U , aiul is Lo bv d Is tin- 

I h.u i'-uitain ui.>rt.' than mio iU'>;a t i ve*. " 

riuis , a sLa:i<jatt! Kn^;lish stMilunco sut*h as: 

(32) Hl' dion'r <! o iv.uhiti^;; ho vas always husy at 
i .lb u- am t lu' r , 

IS liu- itM 1. u:a t i )i\ ,>! Lw-^ unjfilynu; lugati'vos, while a non- 
f amla rd sos; li iu siu h as; 

(H]} (liJi^'L J) n>Lhinj; becausu' h^' was s^> lazy, 

is chf tt'a]i<-aLi )•) )i uily ,)iu^ tnuk- r 1 y i iK'gaCivo» 

di ( Lv i\' I i c bi.' t Ui.'v \-\ \h' d n -J^ do tuUhing in the t v%ro 
Si.'[Ui.MK'*.'S cati be soon in the t v 1 h.nv i T^i; simpliLicd P-niarkers:*" 
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^speakers tJ asc pr>^[) )s i L f ^as cjtuawung uwn'v l\un\ ^nie tnuJur- 

giM'Lcal uso ..It iniilLiplo uo^'ation with iiKU'liiiiLes (soo l)olow)» 
st"iUt»[\cos ] i kt; {HI) vA.iv vu Ih' .^.ramiua t i ca 1 . [,ah-.>v ( 1 S)7 21) : 8 lb ) 
>;>aiiitnins that ihis Lypr U Si-nUiuv is ^'j-i'iniia L i.ca 1 for i^ji^- 
scatularci dialt'cts: a fUack Ktiglish spcak^T, t;u' t'xauiple, vv^^iild 
c >iitrasL tliL' c ons t r uc L i i)n He- dulii'l J) '^^'thui^ in sent^'nces 

.uul (83) bv plai hi^?. f'liph.iLic strt^'Ss ow n)Lhii^, as t ho 
siai^dard Kut^lisili speakoi* is apt t^y do. IK>v/cVor , in Lhoir con;- 
prt'lKMis i Vi' ilrsc t' t pL i on ^it iUack Kii^^l islj, Lah iv cL al. (1968) 

ni fViJt'tu'c that u^)uld stippirl Lliis Lion tion L 1 nnV" Simi- 
larly, W.'lira'ii's ( 19h9) Dotr ii^L sLndy .ind McKay's (196V:73) 
analysis >i iiui;at i mi !iav»/ [i a I't'ViMU'v! iny uvidonc^.' LluiL v/jliUI 
supp;>rt tiio c^MiLuntion liiaL s^'ntcrico (82) is ^rauua<i t ica 1 in 
n >nstandarii liaU'oLs; ihis imLsos I ho possibility, (.hoi\, 
thaL !uuItipU' nega t.lHi ui.r; he a c^i^slrainL that bljcks Lfiis 
rft"^.iatu i ca 1 ly p.->s s 1 1> 1 propositi n\ fr.r.s [)o i ng gvanuiia t Lea 1 , 

[ t. Is inLorcs L L nv; iviLl*, in this regard, Klvcro^s 
( I-iTf)) discussi m U snriaco consLraiiiLs In Spanisi; tiiat pr^)- 
h L h i L c 0 r La i n i y p o s of s etna n t: i c a 1 I y I o i.; i o a 1 no wvi t L v o p r o p a - 
sj.l:lor\s irnn ^ranu.ia L i ca I . For oxan\plo, a scnlonco sucli 

a s - >v ^^•'ii^eraj) re n i_ c a n^t:_a ^ \[v d oo s n ' L a I va y s not s i n)^ * , wh L 1 o 
soman tioa My logical, is niu;rani:na t i l a I hi."oaiiso of a surtace 
sLrncLuro constratiiL Lhat: liiMils tlio i^u'nhor of no particlos 
l-y the n timber v)i S-n^dos in Lhc siirfacc sLrncLuvo. In tho 
sanie so rise, we sug^^ost that mnltiplo negation may bo a con- 
straint tliat prohibits ne.;;a Live indof initios from reflecting 
tWD underlying negatives within the sarne clause. 

6.2.2 r[;e e xtent o f jnj-i jj- ij> U' negat ion . Alt Ivo ugh mu 1 1 i p I e ne • 
nation is a well-kn)V/n characteristic of most, if ni)t all, non- 
O Jard English, varieties, the extent to which the negative 
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V ..>iR >rJ I'ult' ^ppUt'-j f.Mv vJty, Sliuy , Wolfrcim, aiul Kiley (1967 
nL:J2) ami lAh^v cl 1 , (195y:2b7) rcvoa I Li Co qui vari- 
.il>U' I 'T it.w w M"kiiu;-t las ; s;?^MktM.s. On the uhcr hatul, 
Lvib iv vC al. I I '^ioS : 2 7f> ) v'.>ik hui*.» iIml it i.s a <.a tug^>r lea I rule 
t^^v dUix. k-Knglish-rfjiO'ikin*; pr».>aU ^le icoiiLs asu! toen-agers. 
W.>lira"a (,l')ny:lW) inilivaios that i. L is catugv^rica i lor i^ome 
ot Uu* pread i>losc tti c atui Uu^i-agu blacks in Detroit* 

fn Fi>;urt: 7, tho a i s I r i hu L Lt>n ol Lh«.' L'reqac^ncy oi miiltiplo 
iK'gaLL-ui is viuJical^Mi [\)r I'KK i fU'onuaiils . (July Ln t"<:)ruianL.s with 
five ^>r n]<-)rc p.) ten I id I. .iLCLirreiues arte itK-Iucieui in tiic tabu- 
l,iLii>a, shuf ! ref|UeLU- 1 e s inised on L*ov>'er examples arc not use- 
! ul, llie tabulatiLKi iiiV hides tie^at Lvo sentences with a post- 
Verbal i lui.' t 1 ni tt^ m' with the ailverb c^er when occurring with 
a noi^a t i ■; i /,ed viuxiliaiy, E^rac t lea 1 Ly , this means that for the 
i r^tJe t i lu t e pr^niouns and deternnners, all negative sentences In 
which any mlghi be the standard Kt\i;lish correspondent are 
counted:' Hut it excludes sentetic.vs iti which a£iy is not a 
potential surface structure alternative, as in: 

(S'i) a. lie's nothing like that, 
b. lie was r\o thing, 
since there is no negativi^:ed auxiliary in the surface struc- 
ture. r[:ese types iif stiiutoros will be discussed in detail 
in Section 6.2.2.2. 

Kov the adverb ^'Y>'JiZ'''*''*i^-J: » excludes sentences in which 
ther^ is no surface structure realisation negation else- 
whore , e.g. ni the auxiliary or in an in ho re tit negative such 
as h_a rjL^lj/ , eli[ninatlng sen t*." nee s like: 

(8 5) a. He never c.^mes. 

b . IK" ' 1 1 neve r d > it. 

And, nnally. foil jwiug Labov et al. ( 1968 : 2 78), it ex- 
cluu'es Indefinites out-^ide the clause, where tfie negative may 
be I nc o r po ra t e d a p p ' s l t i ) na 1 I y iuio e i the r , anyhow , o r any- 
ti^ug'^ in such sentences as: 

er|c 
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(8b) a. Wnir (iijiIkt ain'l guod lo^jkLng, 
oUi\er. (2 3; 10) 

^. d Ml * C t.;oL :i .si^loiuI try, or 

anythinv;. I) 

As Wf will st'c, llu^sc s I rue t urti'S mecl special eoiiditLons for 

t' lui." tua I i on that skou^ .)ur vii'W ai' liow tfio iu'tj;atlvu concord rule 

app 1 i i's , 

N.) , t 1 1\ t ' n"man t s 
17 



10 
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^)0'li)0 80^ S'^ 70-79 60-6<J 30-59 40-49 



Fit;urt' 7. Krt'qiitMicy of multiple negation for 
Puo r t > ^ K L c a a i a r nvin t s , 

Thf above figure plainly indicates that most of the speakers 
definitely tend toward the categorical or nearly categorical 
usaw;e of multiple negation. Of the 17 speakers in the 90-100 
percent range* , 12 use multiple negatini categorically. Of the 
2 7 speakers tabulated, 22 have more thaii 79 percent multiple 
ncg<ition, a [id only one o( the speakers falls he low 50 percent. 

It is instructive to compare tlie extent of multiple ne- 
gation aminig i>ur PRK informants with figures from one of Lahov 
et a I . ^s ( 1963:2 76) black peer groups (the Jets, in single 
inL rview style for comparability); from the white nonstandard 
group Labov et al. (1968:2 76) studied (Inwood); from Shuy, 
Wolfram, and Riley^s study of a white group in Detroit (1967 
Hl:22); and f rem W.) 1 f ram ' s ( 1969:U)7) black lower-working- 
class informants from Detroit. This comparison is made in 
Table 33. 
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■ iS, i^Kip.i (• 1 s.in li iiuiliipU' tK'^atioii ii\ Detroit and NVw 

Y'j k ril v I '1 l^uM't > la ^ Mil, l^lack, and whlLf 



L M U»i r;Mn I s . 



lil^^ML ^:- it, . M N U sers/ rot a I 

MN N ; 1 , o^r Info mi n L .s 

I'jii-r I " K J < an 

tM^U K.irlvin {WO 8/,-^ 12/2 7 

j.-ts (Nvc) 'r;.9 ^ ll/ii 

iu ( 1 »i ( .8 4/12 

Ck^ Uul.-i iNT(') 97.8 7/10 

(iiw.K.J iNV^.: ) SI .0 2/8 

I.k'ir u L 10 , N ) data 



^^jti 111 <nui Liu' tuLn'ii>t'r >J" sjxMkcTs who nsr multiple negation 
ca tt't; >r i ^a 1 1 y , ih^- s^icakcvs laU between the white non- 

siafhl.iiil groups and th<' bLu:k grv^ufis. The frequency of mul- 
tiple nev,a^-^>i^ ^^^^1' ^-he l\ierLvj Rieaus is aetuully i\igher than 
l*'.>r LtiKj hl.uk In/er-elass group in the f}etroit study, hut tfiis 
i^r 'Up ineliides adults and hoth tnales and fenuiles. In terms oC 
the 1:1 Mt c i>i:iparah L 0 ^u">up, tlK' f^laek intormants in this study,- 
tiuiltiple neL^ali'Mi lor the lhiert.1 K Lea as does not reveal ti\e 
SlIt^io extent ot ^ipp 1 ioa t ion , 

In d i se us.s i n,i^ multiple negatloji, we have considered our 
Puerto Kiean inf;ir:nants Mily' as a t^roup, We can, however, 
hyp jf.liesiz^- th<it pLiert<) Ricrins witli extensive black contacts 
will use raultiple ne^'.-iti ^i ra*>re freqnently th<in will those with 
restricted [ilack cMiLaets, [>ecauye of its categorical usage in 
Hlaek F,n:t;lis'n. the breakd >wn according to ti\ese groups is indi- 
- in rat>le 39. I r\ ad<litL^>n i-.) the relative frequency ot 
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niul. tipLe uegaLion, ihe iiiuubL'i' nt iiU.uMuants who us^' it cat^'* 
goriATillv is giVcMi for each of iho gr-uips. Only iiit'ornunus 
wh.^ hvivv at loasL Live polLMiLial I'xaiiip ( l-s ol raultipU' no^viLivos 
arc iiKludoJ In our coiisiAitM'a t i on oL tugor i ca 1 1 Ly . 



labU' 39. Comparison ot muU. Lple ucv,^uLoa tor UL, PH/HL, 
and PR i n Lo TEiurUs , 

No. of Cat. MN Users/To Lal 
No » o f In fonnan ts 
7/10 

, 7/2 1 



Table 39 confirms our hy pot hosts coiK'crnln^* Puorto Kicans 
with ox tensive black contacts. Five of the six informants in 
trus classification reveal multiple negation ca togor lea I Ly , and 
there is no significant difference between the frequencies of 
niiiltiple lU'gation for this group and ior tlie black group. On 
tlie other harul , «on ly 7 of the 21 Puerto R leans with limited 
black contacts use multiple negation categorically. Further- 
more » the relative frequency for this group tends to match the 
frequency with wlu'.cfi multiple negation Ls found in Labov el 
al.^s (1968) [unstandard white group. We conclude, then, that 
Puerto Hi cans with extensive black contacts will use multiple 
negation to approximately the sa:!;e extent as it is used in 
Bl<K"k English, i.e. categorically, while Puerto Ricans with 
restricted black contacts will reali/ie multiple negation to 
approximately the same extent as Lt is reali^^ed in white non- 
standard dialects in New York City, 

6.2.2.1 Sentence "modi f y ing i nde f i nl tes . At this poiiit, let 
us return to the categories that we fiave e I imi na ted f rom our 




,"ition of multiple negation because they meet special 



N >, MN/ lotal MN 

Bt. l.n/lJ-'* 97,8 

PR/ lib 90,9 

PK 2i}/2'^h 8 3,2 
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c 'tuM t i -Tis i.>f '^AiiA-^ill ly , i'rwi^ujs studios l;y l^aluiv cL .1 1 . 
I I '-/^vS : { ; / ) anJ W'lfi.nn { i '^')9 ; t 7 ) tor Hi^'ick Kn^t^lisl) imlu-atc 
Uml i ihfo I f ni C I's ttuiL .Uf <ipn is i l i ^uta 1 ( the nc'^ativia<-Hl 
cliiusL', as Ln (-HrO af> ivo, sh >w U'ss nm 1 1 i p K- (u^gaLion than do 
t Jo t ill i Ll'S within nt'>;a I iv i :UHi clause. Wiiou Lhls dis- 

t. iiu tivM^ Is !?.aJe , we lind tiiL* L\>Ih>winf; il i s I r il)ut i on: 



TaMe Krec^ueney ^i nuilli.ple negalLoa Ln main cla^Kr 

tn.Ki i t y I ns^', clause t\if L'uerto KU'ai\ { rU'o rnianLs . 



Maie> e lausv 260/2^J8 89 » i 

M uli f ylii.; e !ause 14/2 i ()0.y 



rtu' dill' ere nee ii\'quencles conLlrnis the consLraint on 
aiLilLiple n.et^ation aflecLed by the struuLural distit\ctl on of 
''clause InLegiaT' versus '^-lause inodi tying" for PRE as a non- 
standard! English variety. For categorical users oi multiple 
negvitiou, this is a variable subcategory at the negative con- 
cord rule, as haiK)v el al. (1968:278) iuive suggested for Hlack 
FnglLsh; tor varLahle users ot multiple negation, this is a 
constraint ori va r La hi I i lv , 

f>,2,2.2 Mvi 1 t vpl e nie gfil Ion wi th copula , The second type ot 
structure that have eliminate*.! Lrom i,>ur tabulation is sen- 
tences in whicli the negative el erne lU is attached to a pi:)sL- 
\'erbal iiulefinite buL not to /UtxiUary. We suggested 

earlier thvit there may be no rule in some nonstandard dialj^ects 
(particularly Black English) that allows for sentences ILkb: 
j' 8 7 ) a. "''lie bought no tiling. 

b, -'^He [>icke<) up nothing from schovil. 
For nir PRE i rUornuim ts , there are only three such occurrences 
Mess than 2 percent) with the i:ia in verb, and two of t he s e a re 
g|^|j^"iie v)ne speaker who has less than :)0 percent multiple negatian. 
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Uh^s this nicM!i » Ih.iMi , LluU ihc-VL' is n,j rult' like Rule (88), 
III v;hicli liio iu>',aLLV.j cm op Li v^sui 1 1 y he transp.n'ted to a post- 
vc'in.il i [Kiel i [U Cc' I I'.nu its posit i-ui on an auxi, llai*y or a c^puLa» 
i.e. i[\v teaso carrier' 

Bo Lore concluding tiuiL t lie re Is no opt Lena lit y oi" this 
type lor the PKK spe^iker, we [luist look at wli.it happens to the 
negative in certain tvpes o t cons t rue t ivnis , Firsts we must 
n >te what iKippms with indelinlles i [i ne^^ativi^ sentences wi tii 
a copula that con hi poteiUlaNy be multiply negallvized. We - 
observe : 

(HS) a. [fu-ie's no Italians. ( ^2:10) 
i^. Ihev' re no good. ( : 2 ) 
ihls typt' 'i oei urrenee riuctuatt.'S with multiple negatives 
I i ke: 

(89) a. Hu're ain't no leader. (31:7) 
b. V-u ain't nothing. (28:10) 

This sort ot flue tua tivHi is quite frequent, as can be seeu 
in the foL lowing table. Because the absence ot multiple nega- 
tion is observed so trc'quently with existential there (or, for 
some speakers, _vt ) , the tablu is broken down on the basis of 
existential t iier t^ , e.g. Tiiere ' s no I ta 1 lans o r lt*s no Italians , 
versus other subjects, e.g. Ube y * re no good . 



Table 41. Frequency of multiple negatives with copula and 
indeiinite for IHicrtri Riean Informants. 





No. MM/ Total 


I MN 


KxLSteiitial tliere/it 


19/36 


52.8 


Other subjects 


7/12 


58/3 


Total 


26/48 


54.2 


The sort of variation 


indicated in (88) 


and (89) is oh- 



viously inherent within PRE, as it is within other nonstandard 
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iK',i;at.i->n c'lsev/lu-rv c.msii>uruly ri-vc-al L 1 nciui Lion in sc'iiLc nccs 

I i ko {SH) (8^J) . fn this i\'S^>ecL, this fc'IuctuaLlon may dil'- 
li-r I v-.m soiiIl'Ikos like (d/), whs\'ii iniV;iu hi' c ^ul^J i red ifupor- 
taMuKs i I nn staOiivirJ Kiu;llsh hciausi' >i ttiL'ir very liuuLo(.l 
occ ur 1*0 IK e . 

SoVcTal ^^pti. MIS ;nay hu sugkjk's Led ill an aiti^'mpL lo account 
t'.^r this variati A.s a t'i i\s L a I le rna L Ivc , we may siiyge.si 

that KuU' (85^) is pt-Laili.ir to vcvh phrases L'onlaini.ng a copula. 
Hut it vvc cluiose ihis v)pLLjn, it would mean that a s-entenoi' 

II (9 0 ) w'^ u L d he g r a !T':)ia t i c a I : 

( --n t ' s 1 iki' tha t no mare . 

Oar LnclliMti )n, hawuver, is to suggest that if (87) is ungram- 
nivitical i.>r n^ n s L'Uular tl spe.ikcrs, then (90) is also ungranima t Leal , 
the limited evidet^ec that we have in our corpus would seem to 
c on t inn this, for we get seiitcnces Liku (91), but not like (90), 

(91) It ai!)'t like that n;i more, (3; 7) 

Another possible alternative may be related to copula cim- 
tracLl.Mu We may hyputhesLi;c that if copula contraction (or, 
tor sohe speakers, deletion) has taken place preceding an in- 
delinite, then multiple tiegation may become variable: that is, 
a speaker may inherently alternate between sentences like (92) 
and (9J); 

(92) a. He's woi no gootl at all. 
b . He ^ s ivo t r\,ith ing . 

(9 3) a , He ' s no good at all. 
b. He's nro thing, 
Lt tiiis were Lfse case, then the plbHV«) logica I process of con- 
tra c t i on (or deletion) wj u 1 d be a s u r fa c e constraint t ha t all o ws 
multiple negati^.Mi to be variable Cor speakers who may use it 
categorically in ^ther ty[)es of environments. The contraction 
of ttie copula may ii^iubit the categorical operation of multiple 
negation because it elimii^ates tlie possibility of the negative 
::n I/^"tic le 's attaching itself to the cr>pala, e.g. ^'^ I t ' sn ' t here ; 



instead, tho particio nuis i siaiid c^loiu', e.g. fti's not he re. 
This phoiioh>gical process may tiien allow Lhe negative particle 
li) .jpti ^ially hi' tk U-tt d* U i s tlm I Ly c^'fiula conlrctc tlon as 
it aftects negative^ con i rac 1 1, on that results la lhe variability. 

Li this is the correct analysis, we would expect that in 
the past tense, where cii()ula does not normally contract (and is 
there tor eligible tor negative con L rac t ion ) , multiple negation 
w.HiLd tie categorical Lor s[)eakers wlio ust» it variably in non- 
past torms. ilius , (94) would he ungraminat lea I , but (95) gram- 
mat i ca I . 

(9'0 ''fl'hcro was n^i thing wc couL<.i do. ' 
(9")) The re wasn't ni thing wc CvUild do. 

rlieri.' are wily six past tense occurrences of copula with 
negative iiidetiniLes In our corpus, and tiiree of tiien; arc multi- 
ply negated, s-> that the evidence at Llus point does not confirm 
this solution. If this were confirmed by further evidence, it 
would be an attractive alternative, however, since uc would 
expect the sanie principle to iiold L!,>r cont rac table medals 
occurring with the pos taux i I lary adverb neve r , making botl) (^6) 
and (97) graamutlcal lor categorical users oT multiple negation, 

(9h) He' 11 never make U. 

(97) He won't never make it. 

McKay (1969) indicates that only 9 7 is grammatical for 
Blaek F^nglish, hut says nothing about present terise copula, so 
It is difficult to determine if sbe admits tlie fluctuation we 
have observed for botii Puerto Klcan and Black Knglish in the 
much more frequently occiirrlng n on past copula forms. A third 
alternative may be related to what we can call the "contiguity 
condition". Ilir.mgh the ap()]icatLon of the negative concord 
rule and the placement .if the negative on the copula, it is 
observed that two negatives are Iramediate ly contiguous. When 
this is tlio case, we may suggest that tliere is an optional rule 

mav" delete the first negative, specified rougldv as: 
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{')S) X c.ip nkct f lmJoi y 

I 3 4 3 ^» 

12/1 .V S 

U ihk' ihuLLuUiKMi is spL'cit'icJ lliroujL;!^ an optional rnlo such 
.,is ( 9-S ) , ft rKc'otiiit^' t.H' t hoNifigiMiiunatical 1 1 y oi (90) lL>r some 
spdkcrs, wiiLK' a 1 1 vUv'ln^; lluctuation b».aweeii (88) and (89) and 
lu'tw\'c'n (92) and (93), wtuch our data iiidicatt' to bo variable. 
i)i >arst' , this rule )pe rates ^ni tho output of tiic negative 
c.mcord rulo and tht^ ruli' that placcii the nugalivo to the rlglit 
of lUc copula. Althout;h at tiist glance, this may not appear 
Lo hi' thf 'IMS I aLiractivt' alternative, when we investigate 
!uuiiiple ne*:a Lives with the preverb never /ever , we find that 
the c.»n c i i t y e >ndLtion n^iv have greater applicability than 
just to the c >pttKi. 



D.2.2.J Multiple n egatio i ^ with hardly and never . In addition 
to th.e tluctuation we observe with copulas, we note that Lhero 
is enisidyrable tluetuation of multiple negatives v;ith the 
negative adverbs hard 1 y and neve r . Most characteristically 
tile re is variation between do+NKG+ [NEG ] adverb and just [+NEG] 
a dv e r b . Fo r e xamp I e , we get: 

(99) a. We don't never go in front of them. (21:4) 
b. 1 don't hardly go with them. (22:10) 
(lUO) a. [ iiever go with them no more. 

b . We ha r c) I y play with t ha t . (35:1) 
The fi)Llv>wing frequency distribution is observed for two 
negative adverbs : 



fable 42. Frequency of do+NEG with negative preverbs 
f u r Puer to R Lean i n f ornvm ts . 

d j-l- N F(;-fM:G Prev . /Total 7. 
hardly 10/19 52.6 

13/52 25.0 
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Liii-s sjit M \M r Li I L .'11 , i I ko I 1ml d^iLl-J ^ilunH-, is ai\ iiitej^'.ral 
pari ^'KK, as it is other ivnustaiulard vlialects oi English. 
H 'V . t:!'-;:, ■!> ^tee.^uiU IM* Si:v li v-ariaiiMi' 

I'-'j ffe^in WL(ti, we niust n jti' 1 ha t whv-n the adverb occurs in 
tile p.fst a!i>:i, I i ary p:>silio[\, !iiultif)le ne^-;a ti n\ tnay not take 
place. ihus .sentences like {lOD are gratiiii^,;i t tea I hut tljiise 
1 ike ( 102) wjuld nn be:''^ 

( l() I ) a . He never did c ^vw . 

b. He nv'vev w.uild cvV.ae, 
002) a, ''^]W' tu'Ver didn't come, 
b, -'fllv' never Vv'.m/ t c-'une^"^ 
ihus, MK alteriMiive i 'r spec i tying this restriction may 
related L « !ii ivenenL ot ttic adverb to a pos taux 1 1 la ry po- 
siti'>n. It a [)e r:nu ta t i mi sncii as (10 5) takes place, the ncga- 
tivo r:;,iy be attached to the auxiliary'^* 

r have > 

(lOj) X Adv TENSE j >5 ) [fVERBj Y 

I. be J 
V ^ J 

12 i 4 5 

1 3 2 4 3 

Does innltipLe ne>;aii,in d^ 1 i ga 1 1 r i I y take place whcMi Rule 
(lOj) fias been applied? l( this Vvcre the case, theii there would 
be variatioii between ( liJ4) and (10 3). 

(104) a, Words w mi ' l nevt^r barfu ine . (22:10) 
b. You cvuilchi't liardly compare. (32; 8) 

(10")) a. He tti:)agiit lie would never make it. (10:4) 

h, I co\ild hardly breathe, pain me so hard, 
boy, (20:7) 

F,")r speakers whi» use nuiltLplc negation categorically in 
other than the vAr^ahle conteKt described here» four out of 
eight e:':a^iples are realized as niultipLe negatives, Although 
til is is .jnly a lir:uted number ol examples as the basis for our 
r ->ar 1 us i , ti'ie evidence Wc do have does not coniirm the 
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ht't'ii m n-otl t'> a p:>staiixi L iarv posLLi aii» And when frtadct Ls 
^/fiiraci Villi I'l)'.- [>rt t',,- J i iu^ n ^a)) phrase aja' ais icU' rod » 
it. i <iui U' lUmi- ho l h Puerta Ks^ai; aiui Blatk Kiiglish) 

tiuil auilLii)le iU'>;aiL a!i docs nil aiipLsir c a t.c^;v)f ica 1 1 y » ior 
thcri' is Liear evidtaicu that. scaUuiues like (106) are giani- 
ma Lie a) in b.nh VultLo Rican and Black Hni; I i ^^b : ""^ 
I lOn) a. He ' I I never d.> \ ( . 



C-Mit rac Lab i L L Ly witli the proceJing n^Mm pliraso do I' in i le l.y 
ifiids I } i';?{U'Jr iiiaitipU' negariaa, and uiay have to he buLlL 
ii.L 1 Lbe vU'ScripLLon as a c.>tisiraiiiL on uiulLiple iie^aLl^ai. 
i;ul as 'vVv '>u^;^v^ s Lod. in ' is\:usslon '.u eopvila and pasLverhal 

IndeliniLes in n^^aLive st ii t eiu i s , i, L does not appear La he 
Lite s )le reason i or spec i i y i n;^; ihu aptioiuili Ly ol' mulLipIe 
negaiian ior speakers vcho otherwise have cale^^>rical applica- 
ti.M) ot Liie negaLLve concord rule. V/hen Lhe Lype oi opLion- 
aULy iliai ve iiave here Is ev^m[virocJ v;Lth that discussed [or 
copula Sentences with posLvcrbal indefiniics, we again note 
that the fK'ga Lives hvvo fneeC. the cvUit igdi ty e^ondLtini tfiat we 
tl i sc us ,seii Lor copula. The presence of adveri)S to which the 
neyjaLive has been attached or in which tlie negative is in- 
iierent and pLaceniont o£ Lhe negaLive on the auxiliary re- 

sult in inra<.'d i a Le ly contiguous negatives. Tluis , we can sug- 
gest that the CMUi^uity cxulitLon Itas mo re general application 
l\\i\n was specified in Rule (*)S), Excluding irrelevant details, 
1 1) is can be given as: 



He' ' d never I i Ije c on I vl , 



(V) 



) X 




^-y^KCf] [ f LndeterniLngte ] ' V 




y 



5 



1 



2 



I) 
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This rulo nui.^l, .u" c;Hiri>».', operate on the ".output ot tho 
aogativo c OIK Old I'Lilo. Si tic e this rale operates after the 
negativo concs^rd rulo has applioJ ar.d caanot remove the nega- 
tive that has hoei\ attached to or Is Li\herent in die iiule ter- 
minate, it rightly dlsallou's sentences like (108) tor speakers 
who use multiple negation categorically in other contexts: 

(lOS) a. '>Vou don't ever do it. 

b. ■>'€He wouldn't ever do il. 
Furthermore, the rule must be ordered so as to apply only after 
the adverb has been moved to a postauxiliary position, since 
tl;e negatives caiitiot be contiguous otherwise. The contiguity 
condition accoiuits tor the graini:\a t ica I i ty of sentences like 
(88) and ( lOO) , while prohibiting sertences like (87). 

The granmirs of speakers who have miiLtiple negation, but 
for whom (87) may be grammatical, might be characterized by 
inserting X between the two negatives: if X is null, we may 
expect the frequency of negative deletion to be increased. 
One will note that such a formulation for nonstandard speakers 
differs from its formulation for standard English speakers, 
i.e. a "negative transportation" rule. But sinc^ we need the 
negative concord rule and the rule for the contiguity con- 
dition anyhow, it is more economical to expand the latter rule 
than to introduce a negative transportation rule like (78). 

6.2.3 P reverbal indefinites . Althougii the frequency of multi- 
ple negation tor some Puerto Rican English speakers may more 
closely match its frequency in Black English tlian in other non- 
standard dialects, there arc other aspects of multiple negation 
in Puerto Rican English that differ from those of Black English 
One characteristic of Black English is multiple negation in- 
volving an auxiliary and a preverbal indefinite. Thus, we may 
ge t : 
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(109) a. Nobody didn't do it. 
b« Nobody couldn't come. 

which are equivalent to standard English: 

(1 10) a. Nobody did it» 

b. Nobody could come. ""^ * w 

This type o(. nuiltiple negation is found in studies of 
Black tnglish as reported by Labov et al. (1968), Wolfram 
(1969), and McKay (1969). [is occurrence in Black English is 
quite variable* the frequency among pre-adolescents being in 
the 2 5 to 3C percent range. J. t ir also reported that this 
Sort of multiple negation is found in one variety of white 
nonstandard speech (Uibov t al. 1968:273), but it is appar- 
ently not found in ll.c speech of the white nonstandard groups 
that Labov et al. ( 1968:277) studied in New York and is not 
characteristic of most northern white nonstandard speech^"^ 

In the entire corpus, there are only two occurrences of 
multiple negation involving a preverbal indefinite and a 
negarivized auxiliary (representing less than 7 percent of the 
total occurrences), and both of these are used by the same 
speaker : 

(111) a. Nothing couldn't hurt him, nothing. (19; 14) 
b. Nothing couldn't hurt him. (19:16) 

Surprisingly, this speaker does not have extensive con- 
tacts with, blacks, judging on the basis of both our objective 
data and our subjectiv;.' impressions. His speech on the whole 
tends to show more Spanish traits than most of tlie other 
Puerto Kicans in the corpus, but this particular construction 
does not appear to be attributable to Spanish influence, since 
sentences like: 

(112) a. ^''Nadie no lo hace . ^Nobody doesn't do it', 
b. ^*<*Nadie no puede venir. 'Nobody can't come'. 

are generally also ungrammatica 1 in Spanish. Whatever the 
Q lanation may be for the uses by this one speaker (see 
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Klparsky I9b8'. l-^'^i ii . t.^^ a p.>ssihlo ».'KpUuAs\i^>n In Lonns of 
vulo sinipU I i cat 1 .n\ roIaied.Yv^ acquisition), i 1 is cU»ar t]u\t 
litis type vU .stvuctv\ro cani^ bo Oc'scribovl as an integral part 
o I* mu U i p I o n c f!,a 1 1 o n in* P RK <■ ra,^s t s p oa kv r s , 

Related to the negation v^t a prevevbal it\detlnitij and a 
negativized avixiliary is what Labov et al. (1968:28)) have 
called "negative inversion", in which the auxiliary and the 
negativL?.cd ini.1etinite are reversed in declarative sentences, 
produc ink; : 

(113) a. Didn't n^^body do It, 
i-^. Conldn* t nobody come. 
Ihls Lealure, quite typical of Black Englisii and ol some 
southern white varieties, is totally absent in our corpus. 
Altiiough more potential examples ttuin the 3? that we have 
miglit produce the occasional use oL such a structure among 
sonie oi our i nf orniants with extensive black contacts, it is 
clear that it is not a feature that has become an Integral 
part of PRE. 

In part, the conclusion that there are no instances of 

negative inversion in our corpus is due to the interpretation 

of copula with indefinites as the result of a process ocUer 

than negative inversion for PRE speakers. We do have some 

examples of ain't or is a ^_t preceding the indefinite, as in: 

(11 A) a. Aln^t ni^ Iciders, ain't nobodies gonna 
take after us . (31:7) 

h. ls[\'t none of 'em where I live. (26:J) 

c» When you die, you die, ain't: no way 
to come back, ' (18: 10) 

Ixibov et aL. ( 1968:28 5 ff.) suggest that for Black Eng- 
lis!;, there are two alternative analyses for (I 14): one can 
interpret it oiLher as a nutter of deletion of existential 
there or i^t , or as a case of negative inversion, as in sen- 
tences like (113). I^ibov et :il.'s choice of the latter option 
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Ls largely due to i\w iaci that othor structvirus are not Umited 
to copuld , but occur wLtli moda Is and do auKlliary (Labov et al. 
( 1968; 283-80) . Without this ovidonce, there is weak motivation 
lor considering i t. a matter ot negative inversioii. Farther- 
more, speakers who have tliis structure show its variation with 
11. the re > For example, quite close to seritcnco (ll4a)^ 
tnf'orinant 31 produced: 

(115) Tiune ain't no leader. (31:7) 
Similarly, intornunt 18 produced the following sentcnee: 

(116) He kept saying, ain^t no gold, ain't no gold, 
cvt'ryLime he said there ain' t no gold , the 
\^uy used to snvick him . ( 18 : 4) 

We thus cor.cluJe that t)it're is a simple rule> like (117), that 

operates tleU to i t / there after prior rules have combined 

CLauses and inserted a dummy subject*;*' 

(117) It/There Cop NEG Indet X 

1 2 3 4 

0 2 3 4 

Finally, it has been observed tbit Black E^iglish may trans- 
fer a uegativixed preverbal auKiliary across clauses, so that 
sentences like: 

(118) a. It wasn^t no girls couldn^t gv> with us. 
h. It ain't no cat can't get in no coop, 

are equivalent to standard English: 

(119) n . The r e we re it ' t any girls who could g o 

wi th us , 

b. There "are no cats that can get in any coop. 
As might be cKpected fr(.>m our previous observations about 
auxiliaries and preverbal indefinites in negative sentences, 
this form is not found among our PRF speakers. 

6,3 A jpecial use of hardly in PRE . Although most instances 
of ha r d I y and never follow the pattcnis observed in other 
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tions taiuia rd dlaU'cLs, hjt\\ wlUii' and black, thuic are several 
iastancos of hardly in PRK that depart ralher radically from 
tfieso patterns. Observe the folKnvLiig examples: 

(120) a. Hardly evoryUung's Puerto Riean (22:10) 

b. Hardly cvery^Nue was la prisou.... (20:4) 

c. [ oi^ly came ia when it was l\ardly 
end ing. (31:4) 

d. ...and his leg hardly broke. (22:7) 

In attempting to account lor these examplt?s, we must first 
look at more conte>:t, particularly tor the first two examples. 
Just on the basis of the above sentences we do not know whether 
I >a r d I y e v e r y tiling means that tlie majority or that only a few 
of thf speviker^s acquaintances are Puerto Rican. If the latter 
is the case, it u\iglit mean that the negative attraction rule 
with preverbal indefinites miglit have to be modified in order 
tv.^ acconnodate this construction. ^ut more context plainly 
Indicates that the forcner meaning is intended: 

(121) FW: Are there mostly Puerto Ricans where 

you live? 

IN: Vep. Hardly everything's Puerto Rlcan, 
only a couple Italian people, that's 
all. (22: 10) 

When wider context is examined for the second example, we find 
that 'many' rather than 'few' is the Intended meaning: 

(122) Hardly everybody was in prison and Coop ran 
almost freed us; everybody was caught. (20:4) 

In attempting to account for the uses of hard ly we have 

encountered above, it is inf ormi^i tive to look at several Spanish 

sen tence s : 

(12 3) a. Casi niiiguno vino. 'Hardly anyone came'. 

b . Cas 1 nada es td te rmi nado . ' Hard ly any thi ng 
is finished ' . 

c. Casi todo el mundo vifio. 'Almost everyone 
came ' . 
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d. Ca >i todo estd terralnado. 'Almost every - 
thing is finished'. 
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It Is lmp.irt.anL olis^Tve that cast can occur In both 
a t" t"i rma t Lvo /ind negalivc scMitences La Spanish; In negative 
sentoncos it is trans latctl as har d Ly and in afCirn\ative sen- 
tot^ces as aluios t « Cas i is i nherently neither afCirauitive nor 
negative in Spanish. What we nuiy predict froni this pattern 
is a use of hard ly lliat might be semantical Ly anaLogous to its 
use in Spanish. Chls means tliat the inherent negativity oi 
hard I y may not nece.ssarily characterize some speakers' use of 
it. It [-fNKG] is removed trom the loxicaL charac terLzation of 
hard Ly ^ it timet Ions much like the adverb a Inios t ^ which is 
inherent I V m^marked either a C t' Irnu t ive Ly or negatively. By 
the sinipLe removal of [-I-NKG] in tlie lexical representation of 
one variety of PRK (spoken hy a minority oC vntornvints) wo can 
account for what appear to ])e some rather radicaL departures 
fr^^m other nonstandard English varieties. 

Sum riVU'V . In our preceding discussion of negation in PRE, 
we have seen tliat there Is a great deal of over Lap between the 
treatment of negation In PRE and its treatment in other non- 
standard dialects. Multiple? negation is a phenomenon that is 
widespread in PRE, as it is in other nonstandard dialects, and 
for some speakers (particularly those with extensive black 
contacts), negative concord is a categorical rule. The cate- 
gorical Ity of tins rule, of course, is specific to certain 
types ot environments, cKcluding sentence-modifying negatives 
and certain negative constructions meetitig what we have called 
the c ontiguity conditio n. N'cgative particles also tend to 
parallel their usage in other nonstandard dialects, particularly 
the uses of ain't . 

Although there may he influence from Black English with 
respect to the txtent of multiple negation, some features of 
negation unique in a northern setting to Black English do not 
^ to be assimilated to the extent that we have seen for 
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plK'Miological toaiurcs ot BL.Kk KiigLLsh. rlus suggosis a dit'- 
ti tonce botween the assimi lati;>n processes ot grannnat * ca I and 
ph.u- .^logical teaturerf, a atitlor which we shall lako up la ctiore 
detail La the next chapter. 

Finally, we have seen l\uil there are several aspects of 
negation in PRK that my be unique to this dialect." In part, 
this is due to aspects o£ vestigial inter t'ercncc in grammar 
that parallel tuniilar phenomena in phonology. But we have 
also seen, at least in one case (viz. pleonastic tense mark- 
ing), that some independent deveUipment may have taken place 
in VKE. 

NOTES 



1. For such studies, one can refer to KJima's ( 1964) compre- 
hensive study of standard English negation and to the 
report of Stockwell, Schaciiter, and Partoe ( 1968), which 
ihl ludes negation as one of the major areaj covered in the 
VCL\ syntax project. 

2. for those speakers who have the copula deletion rule, we 
can also get 0 for these contracted forms, so that we have 
We i^ ot gonna do it . 

3. One might argue that the difference betwoea am and a re /is 
is simply a function of the fact that there are fewer 
potential occurrences of ain't in the context of multiple 
negation. Tvo facts militate against this, however. In 
the first place, the discrepancy still obtains for non- 
multiple negation contexts, where there is a more repre- 
serjtative number of potential occurrences. Secondly, the 
frequencies in the multiple negation context are in the 
direction we would predict, despite the fact that there 
are omly seven potential occurrences. Other studies 
(Labov et al. 1968, Tasold 1972) have revealed that con- 
straints on frequency can he established from a surpris- 
ingly small number of occurrences. 

4. For tiiose Puerto Rican Engli.si^. speakers who use a in \t for 
didn ' t , an ambiguit)- arises that Is not one ounce red by 
Black English speakers who use ain'^ for Jjj>h* ' t , [tamely, 
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whetlu-T alnj t in a SLMUeacf such as He ain ' t called a cab 
is equivalent to Uic hasn't called a cab' or ^He didn't 
call a cab*. Only tl50 former interpretation is possible 
t*or Black English speakers", 

3. U is essential here to note that the term hypercorrec tion 
has been used by soc i o Unguis ts in two senses, which we 
rel-er to ht re as "structural hypercorrec tion^* and *'fre- 
queacy hypercorrec tion" . Structural hypercorrec tion has 
been used to refer to tlie extension of the use of forms, 
based on an un fami I iari ty witli tlie structural restrictions 
that cover tlieir usage. Thus, when Black English speakers 
use 'Z on nontliird person forms because of their unfamii- 
iarity with the standard English rule governing -Z third 
person singular usage, we have an instance of structural 
hyperco rrec t i on . In the case of frequency hypercorrec ti on , 
the structural placemenc may be correct, hut the relative 
frequency exceeds the expected t^orms due to stylistic con- 
straints on formality. This is the type of hypercorrec tion 
Labov ( I9b6) referred to then he described the higher fre- 
quency of £ usage by lowei -midd Ic-class speakers in New 
York City when compa..ed with mid die -class speakers in the 
more formal styles of speech, 

6. The reason tliat this total does not match the total po- 
tential occurrences given previously, i,e, 36, is that 
some verb forms involve both the addition of a suffix and 
an internal change, e.g. leave , lef t , causing them to be 
classified in both categories tlie way we have tabulated 
them here. 

7. For a description of this phenomenon in PRE, see Wolfram 
(l971;356-60). 

^* Inde termina te is used here to cover indefinite determiners, 
nouns, and rtjrtain adverbs such as never . 

9. A more technically accurate account of the rules for nega- 
tive sentences witli indetnrminates has recently appeared 
in Labov (I972b). The sum/Tiary here is intended to be only 
approximative. 

10* This rule must, of course, apply after the passive trans- 
formation has taken place. 



11. Although there is no actual grammatical limit to the in- 
stances of multiple negation witlun a surface sentence, 
in my study of Black English in Detroit (Wolfram 1969) and 
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in this corpus, I iuivu t'iunJ ii ^ iiuslances of morn th.\u 
lour sSurl'ace nt^j^atlves tov v>no undi* riving negiiiive. 
McKay ( l9o9) also finds a stylistic Linutation to four 
txcgacivos in hot corpus, lor .^ua 1 i t"l ca l Ions to this 
s t a *:omon t , so v Id bov ( 7 2 h ) , 

12. For a recent discussion oL standard English sentences that 
contain nioro than one negative in their underlying struc- 
ture, see Baker (1970) . 

13. One can introduce the negative piesententially or m the 
verb phrase, and various arguments have been advanced for 
choosing each alternative. [ have chosen the latter here, 
but vLll not go into detail about this since it is not 
essential to our discussion. 

I'*. For exaraple, a sentence slicIi as I couldn't not go; I 

haddg go , recently heard from a Black English speaker at 
a basketball game, reveals two Luidcr lying negatives. 

13. In I/ibov's ( 1972b: 8 16) more recent repoi l of negation, he 
does include an example to demonstrate the gramma tica li ty 
of two or more t nderlying negatives with indefinites. 

16. McKay goes somewhat further in her generalization, stating 
that ''there is no evidence that the meaning of a sentence 
can be changed by negating more than one constituent, nor 
is there any expectation of finding such evidence" (McKay 
1969:73). This observation, however, does not seem sup- 
portable in light of data of the sort mentioned in Note 14 
above. The uoseivat ion appears to be restricted to the 
negation of indefinites. 

17. In the tabulation ot multiple negation reported in Wolfram 

( 1969:159-61), the generic use of tiie article a in negative 
sentences is counted as a potential multiple negative. 
Although the distinction between specific and generic 
articles may be technically correct, there are too many 
ambiguous examples to make tliis dichotomy meaningful for 
a tabulation ot this sort. We have therefore counted no 
examples ot determiner a as instances of potential multiple 
nega tion , 

1§. I>ibov et al. ( 1968:278) include anymore in this list but 
give no examples, so it is unclear how they define its 
sentence-modifying use. If their definition refers to 
sentence- fina 1 uses such as He doesn't come to our liouse 
anymore, our data here reveal that 31 out of 37 cases of 
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sonteaco- t'lna 1 any/i^omortj are realii:ed by mulLiplr> negation. 
V\\i< t'roquency (84 percenc multiple negation) Is much more 
Uko tho inJctinitos discussed below. 

19. Sentences in which the auxLUary is realized in the surface 
stntcturo tollow'ng the adverb appear to liave an empliatic 
meaning. McKay attributes this to the addition of F^JPILVTIC 
to the auxiliary. It' the EMPllMIC has been added to the 
auxiliary, then Rale (103) Is blocked (see McKay 1969:80). 

20. We are, oL' coarse, referring to the sentences on (102) as 
the roa I ii^ai iuns ol* one underlying negative. Sentences 
such as 102 can be gran\n\.itical if they are the realizations 
of more than one underlying negative. 

21. For tnorc details concerning the conditions for such a rule, 
see McKay (1969:79 ff.)^ 

22. The contracted modal 'd or ^ can, of course, be deleted 
by a L>w- level phot^..i logica 1 rule. 

23. The only instances of tiiis type of multiple negation found 
atnong the white co^unity in Detroit (Shuy, Wolfram, and 
Riley 1967) come f rom Appa lachian in-migrants, 

24. Roth it and there are listed here as duirnny subjects since 
the inf ornv^i.tts fluctuate between their usage, as in 

It ain't no games aro u nd here (31:1) and The re ain't no 
leader (31:7) . 
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thAt s'hen there are two dLttereat varlcuus tluit tviy cori'espc»ad 
to a standard English tora\, one t'rom Spanish- In t' I iieiv:ed English 
and one trom Slack English, the occurrence the Later t'eronco 
variant is usually quite rare. 

In phonology, we havi? ^een t^iat the interference variant 
[s\ iov standvird Engli^Jh morpheaie- f ina 1 ^ is limited to oc- 
casional realizations by a minority of LnLormants . In gram- 
mar, the use of no tor negatividcd auxiliary constructions, 
e.g. don/ t , d i dn* t , is classified as a ma t te r of vestigial 
interference. These two examples are only tokens of a number 
of other cases that might be classified as vestigial inter- 
ference. For example » first generation Spanish ionigrants 
learning Knglisli will often iiave difficulty producing and dis- 
criminating between vowel sounds su^h as £ and £, Given the 
word pair b e t and bat and asked to produce the:n and detertninc 
if there is any difference in their pronunciations, only I of 
our 29 Puerto Rican Informants pronounced them identically 
(although he did perceive a difference between thorn). Only 2 
of the informants were unable to perceive any difference be* 
cween the two words (although they did pronounce them differ- 
ently). It is quite clear that the second gene r^it ion inforcn- 
ants, despite tlie fact that their first language is Puerto 
Rican Spanish, reveal neither the types nor the extent of in- 
terference variants tfiat their first generation parents do. 

In our characterization of vestigial interference, two 
basic criteria have been used. First, we have applied the 
criterion of limited usage with reference to the ^^roportlon 
of informants" who realize a particular interference variant. 
For example, in the preceding paragraph, we have referred to 
tiie fact that only 3 of tlie 29 informants gave responses to the 
t/j^ contrast that might be influenced from the phonological 
system of Puerto Rican Spanish. But we have also used the 
'^""^rion of frequency in terms of the "proportion of 
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•v-^ccurrc^tct^s" an Lntor LcTcuce torn!, Xhis fioqueucy level is 
hv\sed on our ca Icli la i b>tis ol' acLual occurrences of form In 
rolcUion to its potential occ urrenco.s . Theorotica lly » of 
course, t\w two criteria need not go hand Ln hand. The tfieo- 
rocically pos.sible cvMu'jina t ions ot informant and occurrence 
p r vi po r t i o ns c an be ill u s t ra ted as: 

L n f o tiaa n t P r o p o r t i on Oc e u r r e nc e P r opo r t i on 

Majority Significant 
. :.i J o r i t y No n s ign i f i c a n t 

Mi!\ority Significant 
Minority Nonsignificant 
It is the last category, minority infornvint proportion and 
nonsignificant occtirretice proportion, that usually characterizes 
vestigial inter fert^nce , although we have several instances of 
minority informant proportion but significant occurrence pro- 
portion. For straightforward interference, we do not typically 
have examples of majority informant proportion and either sig^ 
nificant or nonsignificant occurrence proportion. 

In our defitution of vestigial interference on the basis 
quantitative measurement, it should be noted that wo have used 
an arbitrary cutoff pjint. For example, if a particular inter- 
ference item is actualized in less thai\ 5 percent of all the 
cases in which it could legitima t?K' "^e realized, then we con- 
sider it to bo a matter of vestigial inter ference . And if less 
than one- fourth of all informiints realize a particular inter- 
ference variant, then we classify it as vestigial inter Ce rence . 
Despite tlie arbitrary nature of our cutoff point, we have main- 
tained that it may have important implications for our formal 
representation of PRE. When there is a minority of inforn\ants 
who evidt^nce a significant proportion of interference forms, 
it seems quite evident that we have to formally represent these 
foi*ms in terms of a variety of PRE. But in the case of non- 
O ificant occurrence proportion for a minority of informants, 
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wo havo qaestioned wliother wu aouc lo do^scribo the £orm as an 
integral part ov PRE. 

At thitJ point, we would caution that lIk- notic>n ol* quanti- 
tative s Igiu t'tcance , as wo liave used it in the preceding para- 
graphs, shot{ld not be contused with social significance* It may 
well be the case that vnry intrequont occur re i\ces of a particu- 
lar torm are suificieat to socially mark an Individual. In 
t"act» there seents to be iiome indic^ati on that vestigial inter- 
ference phcnoiiW[ui may be sufficient for identifying the Spanish 
background of our Puerto Rican informants to outside listeners. 

In terms of language change, vestigial Interference Is 
apparently the last stage in tho process of linguistic assitri - 
la t ion. liu' next stage is the categorical absence of the 
interference variant, Uilly completing the process of assimi- 
lation* When we look at the process of ciiange from our view- 
point of language variability, we may hypothesize that lin- 
guistic assimilation in second language acquisition recapitulate 
the processes found in other types of language change. For ex- 
ample, if we adopt a model of language change that includes 
variability In an integral way (Bailey 19736), vc may hypothesis 
that there are several different stages through which the change 
will go. The beginning point is the categorical usage of an' 
interference variant and the end point is the categorical adop- 
tion of the corresponding variant in the second language. In 
between these two points there is variability in the use of 
the Interference and c orr espondcuice variants. The variable 
stages, wo may hypothesize, will show some of the same environ- 
mental constraints that have been isolated in studies of 
'inherently variable" speech behavior. 

The first stage, as we have mentioned above, is the cate- 
gorical occurrence of the Interference variant. In the next 
stage, we may have categorical interference in some environ- 
Q s but variable behavior in others. For example, standard 
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Ervjijlish 3 aad the ^ iatorl'o roncc vatt'^iut: for tiiandard English 
B may be variable In word-inLtuil position, e.g. sink think » 
wiiile £ may he ca ti'gor i ca I ii\ votd-t'liuil position'. 

In the next :?tage, we have variability in a nuniber of 
(it* not all) environments, Lf we follow the reasoning of 
Bailey (1973b) and Bickerton (1971), we may expect that higher 
frequencies will occur in those cnv iron^nents in which vari- 
ability first occurred. Thus, i f and s fluctuate in both 
word- initial i\i\d -final positions, we may expect that 0 will 
be more frequent in word- initial than in word- final position, 
since variation first took place in word- initial position. 

Following a stage of 'Wiximum variability", some en- 
vironments will categorically adopt the now variant, while 
other environments will continue to indicate variability. 
Again, those euviroaments in which variability is first initi- 
ated will lead the way and become the first to categorically 
adopt the new variant. In our example, we would expect this 
to be 8 in word-Initial position. 

Finally, there is categorical adoption of the new variant 
in all environments as the process of assimilation is com- 
pleted. Before the process is completed, however, we may 
expect occasional lapses. If our hypothesis of how the change 
takes place is correct, we would expect these lapses to be 
environmentally restricted. This is, in fact, what we ouserve 
when we look at the behavior of and s^. It is only in word- 
flnai pTSirion that we c:ihserve this vestigial interference. 
It is this .observation, in fact, that leads us to reconstruct 
the various stages of 9 acquisition the way we do. 

Ln this section, wo have talked about vestigial inter- ■ 
foreuce n) ly as ii relates to oiHi particular language style, 
presumably, we w>uld expect '^.lat there may be considerable 
variatirui in tlie extent of interference. For example, we may 




that interference levels shift, depending on the formality 
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of the style; the more uiformal the tyle, the higher the in- 
<"idcace of in ter f erenco , Or we may find that the level of 
Interference i)n the pavl of .in.>cher LiUer locator nuiy effect 
interference. If we were to extend our uwestigatlon of inter- 
ference over a complete range of topics, styles, and inter- 
locutors, we may find that our classification of vestigial 
interference is stylistically confined: that is, it may be 
that vestigial interference is fouiui in one style but that 
other styles may show a significant level of Interference. 
If empirical data indicate that this, in fact, is the case, 
it would be apparent that our gramm^ir of these speakers would 
have to be revised to tornully incorporate some of the features 
that we have questioned on the basis of our current data re- 
vealing vestigial interference. 

7*2 Convergent processes . Our discussion of vestigial inter- 
ference in tt\e above section refers only to variants found in 
Spanish- inf luenced English that have no parallel processes in 
the surrounding Black-English-speaking community. But there 
are also variants in Spanish- inf luenced English that may par- 
allel the variants that would be predicted from the surrounding 
black community (but not standard Englis)i), as we have illus- 
trated in our discussion of syllable- final d ' . 

there are actually two kinds of Puerto Rican Spanish In- 
fluence that may result in parallel processes be twe n Black 
English and Puerto Rican English. In the first type, there is 
a correspondence in the morpheme structure sequence rules, but 
Spanish and Black English both have identical processes oper- 
ating on underlying forms. This is the case for ^d: deletion, 
which we have discussed in Chapter Five, Both Black English 
and Puerto Rican Spanish have words ending in 'd as part of 
their morpheme structure sequence rules, but there is a de- 
*^ ■ :)n rule operating in both language varieties, 
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ni.npru^mL' strucuiro s l.h]iu>ik- os . A ditt\>ronL [!K>rplieme stnicLuro 
scquoiK'o Ivu- Piieri.) Kican Spanish may rosiili in 1 u Li»r toreiice 
that paraLlols iho output oi a iUack iuigllsh valo, Fvn' ex- 
ample, tho ab.scp.ct' oi. WiU vl-tinal co]isonaiu c Lusters in Spanish 
ros lilts ia the af)stMKo vU" final inembors ot consonant clusters 
ia tile Knglisii ..y\ iwAny Puerto Ricans -- the result of intor- 
fercnce. Wor^ls Like t e s t , gromul , and u'j. UJ may be produced 
as U^', grou u' , and wil* respectively. In lUack English, 
tfiere is clear evidence for underlying word- final clusters 
(See Wolfram 1970), but there is a phonological operation 
that deletes the final member of the cluster. This results 
in an output for Black f:nglish speakers analogous to that 
caused by interference in Span! sh- inf luenced hlnglish, tl^ough 
for different reasoi^s. 

In our original consideration of convergent processes in 
Chapter Five» we discussed only the first type. For a con- 
vergent process of this sort, we observe that PRE speakers as 
a group reveal a greater incidence of the 0 variant for d 
than is found in Black English, With straightforward assimi- 
lation variants, as we will see in Section 7.3, the group 
shows a reduced frequency when compared witli the surrounding 
Black- English-speaking conimunity. Although the Puerto Rican 
group as a whole may show a greater frequency of a convergent 
variant than does the B lac k-KngUsh- speaking group, it is ob- 
served that Puerto Ricans with extene^ive black con' acts show 
a greater frequency of convergent processes than do Puerto 
Ricans wi tli restricted black contacts. We iiave hypothesized 
previously that tl\e liigher figures for the PR/BL group may be 
due to the fact that these speakers are reinforcing the process 
of d deletion, that may have assimilated on the basis of their 
cl;»se cnitacts with blacks, witli the more general convergence 
jj^-Lhcse processes predictable from Spanish influence. 
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The t'roqueacy d Ls irUnitions far Ihe convergent processes 
described in the preceding paragraph appear to be niucli more 
typical w)iea similar ,>^urLace realUatii^ns result from identical 
processes operating on siniiLar types of morpheme structure 
sequence than wi;cn similar re.UuMtions result from different 
morpheme structure sequence rules. Ihis can be illustrated by 
looking at examples of the tvv^o types of processt^s. £n Tabic 43, 
tiio '/l for syl lab Ic- f ina I under lying d represents the first 
type, and the reJuctioii of word- final consonant clusters repre- 
sents the second typo. For d , we can simply adapt one of our 
previous tabulations, and for the consonant cluster reduction, 
we can adapt Sliiels* ( 1972:217) tabulations. Only two main 
environments .ire looked at for both tabulations. 



Table 43. Comparison of two types of convergent processes in 
vocalic and nonvocalic environments for BL, PR/BL, 
and PR informants. 





0 for 
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Word-Final 


Cluster Reduction 




^^^>V 
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#//-v 


BL 










No. /Total 


16/131 


114/295 


120/222 


296/329 


/. del. 


12.3 


38.6 


54. I 


90.0 


pr/bl 










No. /Total 


20/78 


113/17 0 


65/133 


160/181 


/. del. 




66. 3 


48 . 9 


88.4 


PR 










No. /Total 


30/262 


314/567 


253/561 


631/739 


■y del. 


19. I 


55.4 


45.1 


85.4 



Although the actual env ironmeiital effects on variability are 
much mjre detailed than those giver) above, Table 43 is suf- 
ficient to demonstrate the difCerence we are talking about. 
O For the realization of d as 0, Puerto Ricans with both 
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oxtensivo and reritrictL'd black contat ts oxceud the L'roqviuncy 
Levols oi the black group. But in the caso of consonant 
cluster rcducLion, lU'i. Lhor group of I'ucrto Hi can iniormantvS 
exceeds the Iroqnoncy levels ol' the black group. Wo should 
miMition, [jowevor, that there is no signit" leant dlt'Lerence be- 
tween tlie frequency levels of the black group and the Piierto 
Rican group with extensive black contacts for consonant cluster 
reduction. If these two phonological features are truly in- 
dicative of the two basic types of processes resulting in con- 
vergence, then it is essential to distinguish between them in 
order to account for the observed differences in the frequency 
distribution. Ft is apparent that surface realizations re- 
sulting from similar underlying forms and derivations are more 
supportive of convergetice than are similar surfarc realizations 
arrived at through different processes. Convergent processes 
of the second type show frequency levels more aligned with 
assimilation variants than with those involving the first type 
of convergence. We cnay hyp.^thesize that differences involving 
morpheme structure sequence rules are more obtrusive cases of 
interference and, therefore, would tend to be avoided by a 
group of speakers desiring to restrict their interference* 

Before concluding our discussion of convergent processes, 
it should be noted that the various groups of speakers indi- 
cate parallelism in thv types of environmental constraints on 
variability. rhe types of lii'iguLstic environments and the 
ordering of constraints appear to be identical lor the Black- 
ing 1 ish-spcakii^g group, the Puerto Ricans with restricted black 
contac ts , 

In attempting to account for this similarity, several 
alternative explanations can be offered. First, we may suggest 
that the parallelism is observed because of the universality 
of constraint effect and ordering. We may anticipate our dis- 
Q ion of variability in Section 7.6 by noting that this 
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explanation may account for the identity in effect preciLrt- 
abillty, but it i*s not certain if it can account for the simi- 
larity ii\ the hierarchieal ordering. If hierarchical order ts 
unnuirkod, then it 1?; possilUe tliat our general theory can 
account for it, but tf it is a nvirked order, then it is im- 
probable that it can be accounted for on this basis a I one. 

Another explanatiot^ may be that there is convergence be- 
tween the two language sources, not only in terms of the pro- 
cesses but also in terms of the hierarchical ordering of con- 
straints. This means, for example, that tae ordering of con- 
straints for syllable- final d deletion m Puerto Rican 
Spanish matches that in Black English. Even though we have 
not calculated the constraint orders for Puerto Rican Spanish 

d deletion, this explanation is improbable because of the 
difference in potential environments observed for the two 
language sources. For eKample, it is impossible to replicate 
for Puerto Rican Spanish the grammatical-marking function of 
sy liable- fina I d' found in English. 

The third explanation is that there is a general assimi- 
lation of Black English constraint orders by the Puerto Rican 
groups. The processes arc convergent, but the constraint 
orders on variability are dirfercat. The ordering may assimi- 
late while the processes converge. If assimilation of con- 
straint orders is taking place in accordance with the Black 
English model, it would appear that Black English is a dominant 
source for the particular process and that the Puerto Rican 
Spanish process plays a supportive role. 

One may question, at this point, whether the order of 
constraints adopted in an emerging language variety must al- 
ways directly reflect the order found in one of the source 
languages: that is, if environment X is a first order con- 
straint, environment Y second order, and environment 2: third 
Pj^^-r ?.n Lp and environment Z is a first order constraint, 
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environment Y second order, and environment X tiurd order in 



wo would expect i\\Ls direct re flection In most instances, it 
does not appear thai we can i heorL'ticallv so Limit onr expecta- 
tion. Wo can anticipate our disc us si a of new rule emergence 
in Section 7,5 here by suggesting that there may be an analog 
wi tii variable cotis tra ints . Constraint orders that emerge from 
and L2 contact may result in an order different from either 
source. For example » a compromise between Lp in which X Is a 
first order constraiiit, and L2 > In which X Is a tiilrd order 
constraint, may be reached by making It a second order con- 
straint w'len the two languages come into contact. Whllo we 
have no empirical data to support this type of restructulng 
at present, we would not want to theoretically exclude the 
emergence of new constraints when languages come Into contact 
(but see the discussion of marking on p. 220). 

7.3 Assimilation variants . In addition to the Interference 
variantf: that are predictable on the basis of Spanish Influence 
and the convergent processes of Spanish- influenced English and 
Black English (vls-a-vls standard English) » there are also 
variants that can be reasonably accounted for only in terms of 
assimilation to Black English^ Our description of [f] as a 
surface realization of 9 Is an example of such a case. The 
variant f is not predicted on the basis of Spanish Influence; 
nor Is it predicted on the basis of standard English. In ac- 
counting for this variant, we must turn to the surrounding 
black community, the main source of English outside the con- 
text of the Spanish neighborhood. Other examples of this type 
of straightforward assimilation might be found In the monoph- 
thongization of certain vowel glides, e.g. _ay in t ime , try , 
O ^ ride ; in certain types of negatives, e.g. Dldn^t nobody do It 
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as a dcciu :t:ivc son Lunce; and in cerLaLn verb uses, e.g. the 
use of hal Ltual b^o as In Sometime ho be busy and sometime he 
dvtn/ t (see WolLraiu L 1 : 2 52- 3 7b) . It is noted tliat, at Least 
with phoi\v)IogLca I loatures, the assimilation variants can be 
I'ound among Puerto Ricans with both extended and restricted 
black contacts. Ihe dirtorences between the two groups are 
essentially quant i la i ive : that is, we observe n certain 
amount of black inlluenco in t\\e phonology of both groups, but 
one group simply shows a hlg[\er frequency of the assimilated 
variants. 

iiw black influence on both groups of Puerto Rican ten- 
agers tiviy he due to the fact that it is virtually impossible 
for a puert) Kican teen-ager in Harlem to avoid some contact 
with blacks, despitL^ the tact that he may not include them 
in his peer group. It may be that this restricted contact is 
insufficient for the assimilation of Klack English features to 
a limited extent. But even if the Puerto Ricans with restricted 
black contacts do not assimilate phonological features from the 
sporadic contact they have with blacks, it is quite reasonable 
to suggt'St that some assimilation may be acquired indirectly: 
that is, Puerto Rican adolescents with restricted black con- 
tac :s may be assimilating phooo logical features of Black Eng- 
lish from Puerto Ricans with more extensive black contacts than 
themse Ives . 

The frequency levels of assimilation variants show both 
similarities to and differences from other types of variants. 
The PRE group as a whole shows a frequency level considerably 
greater than straightforward interference. Type I convergence, 
i.e. identical surface realizations resulting from similar 
underlying units and derivations, appears to reveal somewhat 
greater relative frequency levels, but Type II convergence, 
i.e. Identical surface realizations resulting from different 
^"-*erIyLng units and deriva tions , shows a somewhat parallel 
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typo of Iroquoncy Justrihutioiu Hu' compari.SDn of llio iwvi typos 
ol conVv-rgont procossos with s tra i gh t torwarO assimllaiLon can bo 
.i^sorvovl by c<>n}paring rablo 6^ wilh tlu' I'roquency U'vols of an 
assiint la tto[\ variaat. La Uablo 44, two assiml latim variants , 
the monop[\thongi ^^a I j on of aj/ glLdos in certain typos of oa- 
vlronaieati? and the [^\ roa I i-^a tion tor 9 in morphome- 1 ina L 
position, are compared witi; the convergence variants t'rv^ra 
Table AHhougU we liavv n^H spocifUaLly discussed the 

formor ass imi La t i-on variant in this study, our earlier investi- 
gation (Wolfram 1971) includes a fairly exten.sive analysis of 
this variable, Ln Black English, there are a number of en- 
vironments in whiel\ tlie upgliding offset ot diphthongs can be 
reduced or deleted, su that we liave a centralized glide or a 
monophthong* Words like tim e , try , and t ide nuiy be reall?.ed 
ns [ta;ml, [tra:], and tra:d] respectively. Although this 
realization is quite conmion in sotue sou tliern varieties of win to 
English, it is not typically used in wliite dialects spoken in 
northern cunt ok ts such as Now York City. There are a number of 
different environments in which tlio nonupgliding variant may be 
realized, but our table only includes the incidence of the * 
variants in word- final position, the envlror^aient in wfiicli the 
a variant is most likely to occur* The tabulations for the 
convergent features are taken Erouj Table 43, For d deletion, 
we liave included only the tabu la t itnis for a following nonvowel, 
and for word- final cluster, we have included only the tabula- 
tions for a loL lowing vowel. These eiw i lonnien ts are chosen 
since they are the n\v)st socially diagnostic. 

The two f xa mp I e s of a s s 1 m i I a 1 1 o n in Ta b 1 e 44 i n d i ca te 
similar frequency distributions. In b^)th cases, there is a 
nons ignl t leant difference between tlie freqiiency Levels of tiio 
blacks and thu L'uerto Ricans wi tli extensive black contacts, 
but the Puerto Ricans with restricted black contacts reveal a 
"Q '^Qd frequency by coaiparisotu This is quite unlike Type I 
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T.'iblo ^4. CompariSvin oi convorgent and assinu Latlon variants 
for BK. PK/hL, and ?R Informaats. 



CONVERGENOK 
Type I - 0 tor J 
No. /Total 
y del. 

Typo II - WorLl-tlnal 
1 0 tor reduction 

No./ rota I 



BL 



114/295 
JS.6 



120/222 
34.1 



PR/BL 



113/170 
66,5 



65/133 
48.9 



PR 



314/567 

55^4 



233/561 
45.1 



ASSLMIIATIOX 
t' far 8 
Xo./Tatal 

t 1 

a lor ay 
No . /T-otal 

I a 



36/44 
81.8 

190/247 
76.9 



20/23 
87.0 

104/148 
70.3 



53/97 
54.6 

261/657 
39.7 



convergence, wliere both Puerto Rlcan groups significantly exceed 
the frequency level of the black group. In all cases, however, 
a higher frequency level is realized by the Puerto Ricans with 
extensive black contacts. This general tendency Is indicative 
of the persistent differences that arise between the two groups 
of Puerto Hi can speakers. 

Although our comparison of assimilation and cotwcrgent 
features here is quite specific to PRE, it is quite likely that 
similar language contact situations would reveal analogous pat- 
terns. This demonstrates the necessity of looking at the inter- 
action of quantitative and qualitative dimensions of languages 
Q ontact. Iho different frequency distributions can be 
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accounted tor only by Looking at the structural relations that 
can exiiJt between the languages. 

^ • Of ^^"^^-^ tlca L and phonological a ^> s Inu la lion . In the pre- 
ceding section, we have limited our discussion of assinulatioa 
phenomena primarily to phonological assimilation. It should 
not, however, be assumed that gramnwtical and phonological 
variants will necessarily assimilate in exactly the same ways. 
In fact, there is some evidence that there is quite a basic 
difference in assimilation when separated on the basis of 
phonology and grammar. We have seen that, to some extent, the 
influence of Black English phonological features is coninion to 
Puerto Ricans with both exte[ided and restricted black contacts, 
the differences between groups being quantitative. We thus see 
that a feature like the [f] realization of morpheme- final //'Q// 
is an integral part of most varieties of PRE. On the other 
hand ^ our examination of negative constructions in Chapter Six 
seems to indicate that the same is not true for grammatical 
features. Those aspects of negation unique in New York City 
to Black English appear to be much more restricted to Puerto 
Ricans with extensive black contacts, if they are to be found 
at all . 

The basic difference between the two types of features 
can be illustrated by contrasting a Black English grammatical 
feature with one of the phonological features we have pre- 
viously discussed. One grammatical feature that is considered 
unique to Black English is the use of "distributive be". This 
particular grammatical feature has been described by a number 
of linguists who vary slightly in their analysis, but who 
generally agree that it refers to a repeated occurrence of 
some type (see Fasold 1969a: 746). The distributive function 
of be is illustrated in sentences such as: 
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(124) a. He doti'c usually bo homo. 

h. Somotin\os ho bo at hooio ; I know he Oo. 

In L'ablo 45 j tho OLsliu hut ion ol' Jistribullve be Is given 
lor nine i nt'oviTUitits : throe infortuanLs uach representing Black 
Kngllj^h speakers, Puerto Hi cans with e\teTisive black contacts, 
and Puerto Kicans with restricted black contacts. These in- 
lormants, chosen on the basis ol nv">n I inguis t ic criteria (see 
Wo 1 1 ram 1971: 2"^ 2- 376 Lor the criteria used to select them), 
represent typical informants in eac'n ol the cultural cate- 
gories, for tiiese same informants, we have tabulated the in- 
cidence of a for av as a re prose a la ti on of a phonological 
ass inii la t ion. 



Table 43, Comparison of grammatical and phonological assimi- 
lation for selected BL, PR/BL» and PR informants, 





BL 


pr/bl 


PR 


GRAM>UTICAL ASSIMIUTION 








Distributive be 








No. /Total 


20/33 


7/46 


0/33 




3 7.7 


15,2 


0.0 


PHONOLOGICAL A3SIMILUI0N 








a for av 








No. /Total 


191/277 


122/262 


59/318 


a 


69 .0 


46.6 


18.6 


[f these two features 


are ty pic 


a I of how 


grammatical and 



phonological features assimilate, thei^ w^e see quite an apparent 
difference. Phonological features appear to be much more sus- 
ceptible to assimilation than are grainmatical ones. The tnain 
differences in photio logica I assimilation, as indicated by the 
Puerto Rican groups, is one of quantity, but there appears to 
be a qualitative difference in grammatical assimilation. 
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Distributive bi^ is ca l ugjr i c a 1 I y vi!>stMU in iho speecii ot' I'uorlo 
Rican i lU'o riiun witli roscrictcJ b Uu k conLac ts . Apparoiitly, 
it is M\[y thr.>ugh diroci: jus/r ».;intac-l that cxtct\sive gram- 
matical assimi la t ioa take s i>lat e, 

. . Another csscMitlal aliped oL' graimatical and phonological 
aji5 imi la t Ion rc'ates to the way it. wfiich these featuro.^ are 
asslmi la tod . Wlierc botli gj^^imma t iea I and phonological processes 
are assLnulat^Kl in the speech of l^uerto Ricans (mainly of 
Puerto Klcans with extensive black contacts), the gratiimatlcal 
processes are assinulated as gramniatLcal processes and the 
phono loi^i ca I processes as phonological ones. At first glance, 
this might appear to be a trivial observation, but a closer 
examlnativ>n of sv)ine of the features that might be Interpreted 
to result from either a grammatical or a phonological process 
indicates that this is a significant diseovery. For example, 
suffixal 2 absence In 2p o.g. cen t for cents ; in e.g. 
boy hat for boy's hat ; and in 2^, e.g. He run for He runs , 
may be the result of either a phonological or a gracnmatical 
procesi> (see Wolfram 1971 for a description of suffixal 2). 
Likewise, certain types of suffixal D absence in Dp e.g. 
T he man walk out yesterday ; in t)2 » e.g. He was mess u^ ; and 
in D-j, e.g. The mess -up nian > may be the result of eltfjcr a 
phonological or a grammatical process. Fasold (1971) clearly 
demonstrates the potential ambiguity . of various surface reali- 
;{atlons and the criteria for determining whether these reali- 
zations are the result of ph niologica I oi grandma tical processes. 
He specifically mentions characteristics that help determine 
whether the absence of a particular surface form is the result 
of phonological or grammatical rules; tlu-se cliarac teristics 
can b e s u nim a r i e cl a s f o 1 1 o w s : 

I. If the absence is accounted for syntactically, it 
is expected that the operations in the phonological 

^ pniponent will have no influence on the output, but if 
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it is the result v>L' phono i^^gi ca I ^foK^tf.uii ruk^s, tho 
delation shonlJ bo hoavlly ijU'UuMiccd by phono Log Leal 
eharae tori st i c s , 

2. Irn'gular forms will be at'fcclott in gvanmilLeal 
deletion. 

3. Hypercorrec tLv>n wLLL be evident if the absence 

1)1 a surface form is due to the lack of under lying units 
in the syntactic component. If, l\owover> surfv\ce absence 
Is due to the deletion of a Low- Level phonological rule, 
hypercorrec tion will not be expected* 

4. Granuuatical sen;; i ti v i ty will be more evident in 
cases in whL*.h surface absence is due to gtanimatical 
rules, whereas surface absence that is t)ie result of 
phonological rules will evidence phonological sensi- 
tivity: that is, granniatical variability will likely 
reveal sensitivity to grammatical environment and 
phonological variability to phonological environment. 

5. Phonological deletion of segments that function 
as grammatical markers will reveal analogous deletion 
of segments that are not grammatical narkers, whereas 
grammatical deletion will not. 

Applying Fasold's principles to suffixal 2 and D absence 
in Black Hngllsh, it has been concluded that Z absence in 
Black English is Llie re si It of a grammatical proctiss and D 
absence the result of a phonological process, Suffixal Z 
absence affects all morphophouenic realizations of underlying 
Z, e.g. /?:/, /s/, /iz/ i whereas D absence is primarily re- 
stricted to certain phonological shapes of D. Furthermore, 
irregular past tense verbs are not affected by the phono- 
logical process effecting D, e.g. ^ - went; regular past 
tense formation that results in clusters subsequently reduced 
by a word- final consonant cluster reduction rule is affected, 
^"^^stulating that there is no underlying 2^ morpheme, it is 
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UmjikI Lhii hypi.' rcvitrcc t i )ii , Ijiilili* you goL 'S , etc., 

is ..>!'Sc'rvL'd L ■» .1 considorablo L^xictii in Loruuil siLua lions by 
so;:v spoakoi s ,u" !-,Ku k Kiu;li sh, Ll is furllier noU'c! lImL siit'- 
fiK.il U is VlTv sensitive l-j a \)imbci u phonoln^ical con- 
straints, c,g. I vi Llv)wi v^>wl: L or tvjuvowcl, sLop f stop cluster 
as jpposkui to sljp f fontinuatU clustor, etc., xvlu'VO^us saf- 
tixal Z is stMisiLlve to grarmnatical constraints, whothor 
it is Z p Z ■) , or Z j , And, f 1 na 1 1 y , su I' f i xa 1 D J o I o 1 1 on shows 
a clear analog.; to phonological processes tliat operate on 
Identical seg^iicnts not functioning as granimatical markers, 
o«g« uu s I Ti' veals deletion of the final t as in nil ssed , where- 
as suffixal Z does not reveal the same close parallelism. 

Allli>ugh some of Fasold^s criteria for determining phono- 
logical and granuuatical i>roc esses are not completely relevant 
to tfie study of D and Z morphemes in PRE, we come to the same 
c onclusion c^^ncertiing suffixal D and Z deletion: D deletion 
is primarily the result of a phonological process, whereas Z 
deletion is the result of a gramnuitical process. For example » 
as observed in PRK, D deletion shows tlie sensitivity to phono- 
h>gical constraints on variability that we expect of phonologi- 
cal processes, whereas Z deletion does not. And there is a 
clear parallelism in the deletion of grammatical- and nong ram- 
ma t ica 1- mar ki i^g d and t^, whereas Z does not show nearly the 
same tendency. The observation that suffixal Z absence is the 
result of a graniraa t ica 1 process is particularly significant 
when we reali^.e tliat Z deletion in Puerto Rican SpanisPi may be 
the result of a plionologica 1 process in whici^ sy I lable- f ina 1 
_s may be deleted (see Mr* and HerasLmchiik 1968). At some stages 
in the acquisition of English by Spanish speakers, It is pos- 
sible that, suffixal D deletion may be due to grammatical rules, 
but it is quite t Ic-ar that it i^ the result of a phonological 
prjcess in the PRE we are studyitig here. 
^ To .:ay that granma t ica 1 and phonological processes in 
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Black En^lisii will bt- assimllatuci as granma t ita I and piiono- 
logiral proceSvSos respocttvely in PRE tloos not, however, 
noi' L'ssar L ly imply thai tliL' saiuo gonoral graniavi t ica 1 and phono- 
logical pi"oces'5es will be tnvolvod, although wo would suspect 
that this Would ho the case in most instances. We are simply 
claiming that the ^amo )j;oneral level oi the language component 
is responsible for the derivation of surface i'orais. For ex- 
ample, some speakers of PHK with restricted black eontact.s 
show ARE c;jpula ab.sence, e.g. Vou nice , 'fiiey n ice , as an in- 
tegral part of their dialect, while sliowing little or no inci- 
dence il ^ deletion, e.g. He nice (see Wolfram 197U3U-26). 
For tlit'se spakers» it seems reasonable to hypothesize that 
ARE dt'leti Ml may be related to the £- lessness that is quite 
typical oL hv>lh black and white speet a in N'ew York City. In 
the first stage, r is leduced to a Jchwa-like quality, and in 
the Second stage ^ the pVKinetlc vestige of r is eliminated. 
This phonological pi'ocess is somewhat different from tiie gen- 
eral rules fjr copula deletion including IS and ARE that Labov 
( 1969) has p.xs tu la ted , but like his account of copula deletion 
for Black English, it originates in the phonological component 
of PRE. 

At this pointy we can only hypothesize as to why phono- 
logical features are more subject to widespread assimilation 
by Puerto Ricans ti.an are grammatical oncs^ One passible 
reason may relate to the nature of the linguistic levels in- 
volved. For one, the units of ph:)nology are a relatively small » 
closed set of items that occur, for the most part, with quite 
high frequenry. The restrictions of the inventory and the 
relatively high frequency with which the units occur oiay cnake 
phonological items more susceptible to assimilation through 
indirect means nr restricted contact, Or we Juay suggest that 
the more superficial the level of language involved, the more 
^i«ceptible it is to borrowing. Since phonological rules 
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operate on o iimcU uu^ro s'.ipor i ic ia I It'Wl ^U' language than do 
gratnmatu\il rules » they are uiore susceptible to borrowing. 

One iiiight also hyp^thes 1 x.c that the ili f UTence in tiie 
aasimi lat Ion ol phonological and grainu iLical phenonunia i i? due 
lo soci oeul tarn I reasons* Prvvions studies of socially diag- 
nostic linguistic variables (Wolfram l9o9) indicate that gram- 
uutLLcal variables di t forent la te social groups more sharply 
than do phonological ones; thai is, various social groups are 
more deli ni Lively nurkeJ on the basis of granunatical features. 
Given the fact that Puerto Rlcans with restricted black con- 
tacts otten negatively view linguistic assimilation from 
blacks (see Section 2.5.^), it may be suggested tiiat the 
relative obirus iveness of gran^at ical features makes tliem 
less susceptible to borrowing tlum the less obtrusive phono- 
logical ones. Linguistic and soc ioc ul tura 1 explanations for 
the difference in assLmlLatioa phenomena are, of course, not 
mutually exclusive. It is quite possible that they reinforce 
each other. 

y^'^^ emergence of new rules . Thus far in our discussion, 
we have allowed only for rules in PRE that are the direct re- 
sult of either some aspect of Spanish influence or assimilation 
to the English of the surrounding comn\ututy. Theoretically, 
tiKM\, only tliosc realizations that are predictable on the basis 
of Puerto Kicai\ Spanish or the surrounding dialec:ts of English, 
e*g. Black English of the imriicJ ia te ly contiguous community, 
standard English of the classroom, etc., are recognized. This 
assumes that there is an isomorphic correspondence in the rules 
of PRE and the rules of the source languages or diaLects. This 
assumption appears to be an integral part of many models of 
bi lingual ism, whether one essentially vie^^7S the bili,ngual as 
having one mergocJ system, coexistent systems, or a combination 
Q^'ie two in which parts of the system are merged and other 
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pa tts coesii^t L\n t , r e xamp 1 c » Fa s o 1 d , in s ununa r i 2 1 ng the 

viuvpoint oL coexisteni systems in bi I Inguallsm, observes: 

This modol, assuming c t)nip Lot t» ly disjoint coexistent 
systems, accounts lor the speaker's syntactic com- 
petence as long as he produces no ungranviKiLlca 1 
sentences in either language which are traceable 
lo rules in the other ( Faso Id 19 72 : 138- 39 ) . 

According to this viewpoint, languages in contact will 
not step outslJf the bounds of either vl the languages. What 
these traditional views disallow Is the operation of rules 
the. t might not be related 1 somorphlca I Ly to one of the source 
languages dialects. This Is, in Cact, true In the vast 
majority ot cases. Thus, the instances of 9 , 'd, , and 
multiple negation could, for the most part, be related dir- 
ectly to eitlsor surrounding dialects of English or Puerto 
Klean Spanish. It therefore might be compelling to conclude 
that the tr.^ditvonal assnriiptlon Is, In fact, quite correct. 

Before doing so, however, we must recall our description 
ot pleonastic tease marking (Section 6.1,3), In negative 
sci.tences containing the auxiliary do, we have observed that . 
tense may be marked p leonas tica I ly in the auxiliary and in the 
mala verb, giving us sentences like I dldn' t did it and I d Idn^ t 
me an t to s a y 1 1 t iia t w^ay . We furtlier see that this construction 
cannot be directly related to Puerto Rican Spanish, Black Eng- 
lish, or standard English* As we have mentioned earlier, there 
is a platisible explanation as to how this construction arises 
in the process of. language acquisition through indirect in- 
fluence that r esc Its In rule genera Heat ion. However we wish 
to explain It, we are still confronted with a rule that does 
noc have a direct parallel in any of the source languages. 
Thus, a view of languages In contact that accounts only for 
direct rule correspandence is inadequate. 

For example, consider Fasold's (1972*13809) model of ' 
interference from disjoint systems. He suggests a model in 
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wliicb a speaker may Lollow only the rules from one lauguagu or 
t\\K} othor. In terms oL Spai\ls)i-Engl ish bi 1 ingua lisni , wo can 
illus'. rate Lhis by a stiitciKo such as II o uo Ukos tlio c^ iy« 
In this sontoncts Knglish rules are to L lowed uatil the reali- 
zation o( the auxiliary is required for tlie negative. At this 
point, there is a shift to the Spanish rule. li we adopt 
Fasold's sclienuitic representa cl on , this can be illustrated as 
t'ollows: 




Figure 8. Traditional bilingual interference 
model: Spanish-English. 

English rules are followed until the placement of the 
negative on the auxiliary is required, at which point there 
is a transference to Spanish. This is represented by sR^ in 
the above diagram. After that point, there is otice again a 
return to the English rule system. Such a model, however, 
does not provide for the innovation we are talking about. 
In this case, we have a new rule, '/hlch <nay be represented In 
Figure 9. 

In the following diagram, we can account for the inno- 
vative aspects of interference found in the new rule, In ad- 
dition :o the more usual types of Interference diagrammed la 
Figure 8, possibilities foi Innovation must be accounted for 
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Figure 9. Bilingual interference model accounting 
for rule i tinova t ion : Span i sh -English . 

in a rcvilistic model of bilingual inter ferenco^ It sr; tis 
reasonable to expect thai the majority of these innovations 
will be the result of rule generalization. Since structural 
^ hypercorrec t ion may be a manifestation of rule generalization 
(see DeCamp 1972), it stands to reason that hypercorrcctlon 
is one at the main sources for tlus type of innovatloni In 
our diagram, the relationship between the regular Englisli rule 
and the new rule is indicated in iUq subscripts. The same 
subscript letter is used» hut the new rule is now assigned a 
capital subscript, while the alternative rule ren^ins lower 
case. 

When new rules result from rule generalization, it is 
quite possible that interference phenomena may show certain 
parallels with first language acquisition because of a uni- 
versal disposition for certain types of generalization. It is 
therefore interesting to note that the pleonastic tense marking 
that we have described for PRE is also found in monolingual 
children acquiring English'. Although we have only cited the 
example of rule generalisation, it is not at all certain that 
rule innovations should be theoretically limited to this 
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phenomenon. It is possible I'or now rules to be developed by 
''false tinalogy" or as eompromise linguistic solutions to quite 
divergeni rules. Ihe essetitial point is that v/e must reeogai5<e 
tiiis sort ol innovative procc'ss in our theoretical construct of 
second language interference. 

Since it appears that sotne of these now rules that arise 
niay be representative oL tratisitioiial stages of acquisition, 
we may ask what eventually happens to these types of innovations 
in a developing languagt- cotnsnunity. There are two options. One 
is to stabilize suclj types of innovations so that they remain an 
integral part of the speech community. This can take place, of 
course, only if this community resists complete assimilation to 
tlie language of the surrounding community. This would appear to 
be the case for a community of speakers that has developed a 
unique dialect, such as the Pennsylvania Dutch in southeastern 
Pennsylvania. On the other hand, innovative features may be 
lost as a variety moves toward complete assimilation. At this 
stage in the development of PRE, it is impossible to determine 
exactly what is happening with regard to pleonastic tense. 
There are, however, several factors that seem to indicate that 
it will evetitually be eliminated. For one, it is presently 
used by a minority of informants (tfiough at significant levels 
of occurrence). Thus, Ic only characterizes one variety of 
PRE. AtuJ when we look at the informants who use it, we find 
that it is clv.^se informants for whom the incidence of vestigial 
i nter f eret^ce is most typically found. These informants seem 
to be the followers rather than the Leaders with respect to 
language change. Tiie minority proportion of informants who 
use the construction and the lingering incidence of vestigial 
interference in tfiese informants' speech would therefore seem 
to indicate that it will be eliminated rather than stablized 
in the de^'clopment of PRE. This is consonant with the tendency 
'■^j'^rd assimilation t> the surrounding English dialects by 




nd generation Puerto R leans in New York City. 
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^ * ^ F^yt^S *-^^^^ variabiLily auJ var iab le t Hi lcs . F u n d a m c n l a 1 
to oar onllro sv^c i o I ingul s tic doscrlptlon 'ot PRK is the study 
of I^ngui^;tic variability. As wo Ikivo discussed In Cluiptcr 
Three » the study of linguistic va viability adds an cMiiirely 
new dimension to the study ol' language in its social cotitext-. 
On a formal level, we have ol)servv-^d that syste:iuitic variability 
cafi be incorporated into our description of PRE. Following our 
descriptive of VKE from this perspective, it is appropriate to 
look again at the suppositions on which the theory of variable 
rules is based. Are such rules justified, and, if so, in what 

As we have discussed in chapter Three, a primitive sup- 
position tor variable rules is the notion of inherent vari- 
ability. We isave operated on the assumption that patterned 
fluctuation cannot be dismissed arbitrarily either as code 
switching across different linguistic systems or as syste- 
matically irrelevant dialect borrowing. Historically, of 
course, much ot what we now call inherent variability may have 
originated as dialect borrowing, but tl\is fact does not miti- 
giXte our responsibility to account for fluctuation as an in- 
trinsic part ot a language system. Lt has sometimes been ' 
claimed tha': theoretically all fluctuating Items can deter- 
ministicalLy be accounted for tlirough the provision of more 
det.i'I on linguistic and /or soc lopsyc ho logical conditioning. 
Although this claim cannot be disproved logically, none o£ the 
existing data appears to support such a position ( jee Sankoff 
1972). The observed fluctuation in the most constant of styles 
and env i rt>nmen ts cannot be ignored if we are ^to give vin adequate 
account of language system. We are further confronted with 
structured sensitivity of fluctuating forms to linguistic con* 
straints on variability. The integral role of variation in PRE 
simply confirms wi^at has been observed in other studies of real 
^ ;uage behavior. 
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In the precccJiav; paragraph, we i\avo menLloneci that tii- 
trlnsLoally variabK? items vittea slunv a groat deal of structured 
sensitivity to iiKlepoi)dcnt linguistic cot^straints » Tiiis raises 
the question ot whetlier this sensiiivLty is a unique character- 
istic of inlioront variahiliiy: tiuiL is, can dialect mixture 
or borrowing be distinguished txoai intrinsic variation on this 
basis? Althoitgh it may be tempting to set ^ .is up as a cri- 
terion tor distinguishing these two concepts on a formal lin- 
guistic basis, it should he Cviutioned that this position may 
not be justified when looked at in closer detail. If we assume 
tl\at certain aspects of constraining effects are universal 
(see p. 221), then it might be quite possible for certain types 
of dialect mixture to shov^ considerable sensitivity to linguis- 
tic constraints in tlie borrowing Language* For example, sup- 
pose that does not have any w^ord- final consonant clusters 
but that L2 does, A speaker of borrows a word from L2 that 
ends in a consonant cluster* Iei some instances, it is observed 
that the cluster is intact, and in other instances, it is re- 
duced in order to conform to the morpheme structure sequence 
rules of One would predict that the cluster would have a 

tendency to be reduceu more frequently when followed by a vcwel 
than when followed by a consonant for natural phonetic reasons, 
i.e. the more consonants in a sequence, the more difficult :t 
is to produce the sequence. It seems apparent that such items 
will reveal ordered constraints on variability. If one main- 
tains that any item that reveals this type of sensitivity must 
be considered as an integral part of language variety, then it 
would appear that the concept of dialect mixture is completely 
unjustified. Although we may wish to retain the concept of 
dialect mixture on other bases, the systematic linguistic con- 
straints on variability apparently cannot be useful criteria^. 
Another premise on which variable rules are based is what 
O ;e labeled "replicable regularity^' (see Section 3.2»2). 
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The regularity ol constrainiti^ factors on varLabillty supports 
our content Ion that structured variation must be accounted tor 
in our reproi^cuitci t io!\ of a speaker's Language competence. The 
actual frequency levels appear to be part, of a speaker's por- 
fonnanci? and^ as such, only have heuristic value for tlie 
establishment of constraint orders of more or I e s s . Recently, 
Cedergren and Sankoff (1972) have attempted to extend the 
notion of competet^ce to include some of the probablistic 
aspects of variable rule occurrence. They distinguish rule 
;)robabi li t ies from rule frequencies, assigning the former to 
competence and the latter to performance (Cedergren and Sankoff 
^972:38). ALtiiough ti^e distinction between rule probabilities 
and frequencies may extend a theory of performance » at this time 
it is difficult to see why probabilities should be included as 
an aspect of abstract competence* This appears to be making a 
claim that is too strong in terms of a speaker's capability 
in his language. The crucial aspect of the speaker's com- 
petence in variable rules is> in our interpretation, the 
iuerarchy of constraining effects, and all other aspects ap- 
pear to be part of performance. Future studies of psycho- 
linguistic abilities, however, may show that this claim will 
have to be modified as we ultimately attempt to account for 
the capabilities of the human mind. 

In the preceding chapter, che actual description of vari- 
ation was based oti groups of speakers, but a comparison of the 
tabulations for individual speakers would typically reveal 
parallel constraint effects: that is, if we take the con- 
straints we have formalized for PRE and compare them for indi- 
vidual PRE speakers (as we did for consonant clusters in 
Table 4), we would find the constraints to be quite regular 
from speaker to speaker. There are, however, two exceptions 
to this regularity that may make the charac ter iza t ioi, of the 
speech represented for the social group as a whole appear to 
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be more systematlij than docs the speech of the indLvi<iual. 
la some cases, there are not suTficLent examples in some of 
the subcategories oT the constraints to reproduce the clear- 
cut ett'ect of the constraint orders as U is represented for 
the group as a whole. This type of inconsistency arises simply 
from the limited number of examples available for a given in- 
tortnant and would be remedied by a more adequate population of 
examples. There are, however, also instances when there appear 
to be sufficient examples for discovering the regularity for 
individual speakers that we have represented for the group; 
yet, we do not obtain the expected regularity. These cases 
are somewhat more difficult to dismiss. It is important to 
note that tiiese Instances are restricted to cases in which the 
ratio of effect on the various constraints is relatively close. 
For example, suppose we have a case in which the ratio of the 
geometrically ordered constraints on variability is as follows:^ 



97.8 



87.5 






77.3 



72.8 



.75 


62.3 








52.3 






47.8 




37.5 








27.3 






22.1 


.23 


12.5 








2.3 


X (Y)/ A 






[B F^l 



Figure 10. Theoretical hierarchical ordering of three 

constraints showing different effect ratios, 
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spoeity the cuUlT punt at which LtuiiviJ^ial Vt'oidc ring can bo 
expire tfd by rolyu\g on a !na thonui t ica 1 base lor our tarmu la ti on . 

From a puroly practical sLandp^>inc, there are difficulties 
in dealing with a grc-al nu']it)ci constraints, since the number 
of subdi V L s i vnis In the ^uuMue t r U or tic ring is doubled every time 
aiiDthor constraint; is inirotluced. lius nieiMis that ■!£ we iso- 
late 7 C051S tiaints , it is possible to got 2 56 braiKhings in the 
luerarchy. i.e. 2, 2x2, 2x4, 2xlb, 2x32, 2x64, 2x128 - 256. 
Tlie expectaLion oi getting sufficient examples to adequately 
determine the ordering of constraints naturally diminishes as 
the nuns^er of branchings proliferates. In most instances, we 
find that the clear-cut effect on variability is quite high 
in t)ie first, several orders of constraints, bat tliat it tends 
to diminish after that. 

A problem of more theoretical consequence arises when all 
the branchings necessary to establish hierarchical orderings 
are not logically possible, either because of the features of 
a specific language variety or because of me ta theore t ica 1 
constraints on human language. The logical impossibility of 
some categories niay disallow observing cross-products crucial 
for establishing the rank orders. This problem, which has 
arisen at various stages in this study, has also been con- 
fronted by Fasold (1972). Although we nught calculate ex- 
pected frequencies for hypothetical categories in order to 
establish our geometric ordering, the theoretical iTtiplication 
of this observation is that strict geometrical ordering may be 
too strong a requirement. 

In the above paragraphs, we have tried to account for 
certain apparent irregularities that may arise in the ordering 
of constraitits for a relatively i^omogeneous group. It is, of 
course^ also necessary to recognize that structural reordering 
of constraints may take place in social or temporal space. It 
'^'^^^^ possible, as .lemons trated by Labov et al. ( 1968), that 
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constraint roordoiiiig imy bo a function o( regular hinguage 
change. In the case* ot regular roordei'ing, however, Lt seems 
quite possible to expect that suscep i ihi I i ty to imnunent cliange 
tuay t'olL.nv the same s.^rl ot JLstributiou we fvuuu! lov intlL- 
vlilual variation. For example, we wouKI expoci two constraints 
with effect ratL(.>s ol 3 to 4 and 6 t^,^ 5 to be siuscoptible to 
iiuuiinent cluinge, while constraints having ratios ot 3 to 1 and 
b to WMuld i\ot be nearly as snseeptihle. 

One must cauti^>n, at tins point, that I lie mathematics of 
constraint reordering mast not be considered apart trom, 
thvMigh it can be considered complementary to, tl\e notion of 
raarking in constraint orders. If it Is true, as Bailey (1973b) 
suggests, that constraii^ts are typically reordered t'rom marked 
tv) vnmarked oi'viei's, the\^ It is possible for constraint re- 
ordering to couiUcraet reordering clianges we might predict 
from a purely u\a ther.\a l ica I base'i Suppose, tor example, that 
we luive tliree environmental constraints in a given variable 
rule: X, the first order constraint, effects a 50 percent 
frequency level for the occurrence of a given form; Y, the 
second order constraint, a U5 percent frequency level; and 
the third order constraint, a 40 percent frequency level. 
If they are already in their unmarked order, the order would 
not be expected to change, despite the closeness of the effect 
ratios. (Tl)ey may, of course, merge and reduce the number of 
constraint orders.) On tlie other hand, if both X and Y are 
in an unmarked order with reference to each other, but both 
X and V are in a marked order with reference to Zy then Z may 
be reordered before both of them, while the order of X and Y 
with respect to each other renviins intact. 

In the previOLss discussion, we have attempted to justify 
a general theory of variable rules. But the justification of 
a general theory of optlonality does not warrant the actual 
^nr orpora tlon of variable rules into PRE. Our rationale for 
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this must come trom Lhe supposition that Vciriablc coiistralnts 
are language spocLfic. In Chapter Tlu*ee» we have noted rhat 
Lliere are two issues Lnvolved in the question of constraint 
universality: '•et lect predictahi ii Ly" , ilie particular type 
oC eavironment and the etiect it will liave on variation; and 
"order predic tabi li ty'\ the hierarchical arrangement of con- 
straints . 

In our study of PRE, we have seen that the effect of 
linguistic constraints on variability tends to confirm the 
effects foutid in other studies, such as Labov et al. (i968), 
Wvilfram ( 1969), Legum, et al. (1971), and Fasold (i972). For 
example, we observe that a following consonant consistently 
favors the deletion of a preceding consonant when the latter 
is part of a consonant cluster. We also find that nongram- 
matical markers favor de]etion when compared with grandma tica I 
markers. Similar Ly» we observe that elements occurring in 
unstressed syllables are more likely to be deleted or modified 
than arc elements found in stressed syllables. In these cases, 
we may suggest that the effects of linguistic constraints on 
variability are universal. Although we can hypotliesize the 
effect that a given environment will have on variability, it 
is obvious that there are certain conditions that must be met 
for the operation of liiese predicted effects. For example, 
we stated above tliat we would typically expect the absence of 
granunatical marking. Rut Cedergren (personal communication) 
suggests that this should be qualified so that it applies only 
to grammatical m^irkers that are not transformationally intro- 
duced! Without clear coun terev idence , it is most reasonable 
to claim that effect predictability is part of a general meta- 
theory of optional rules. 

If constraining effects are universal, then it is un- 
necessary to indicate what the favoring effect is for a spe- 

: language. In mjr description, we have Indicated whether 
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tho + or - value favors ihu opoiaLlon ot* a rale> but this 
formatL^>^ is. apparently rcduadaac slucc it can be predicted 
on the basis ocir me ta theory. For example, it is unnecessary 
to specLty that (-stress) favors the applicat-ion of the 
sy 1 lable- f ilia I J rule; it is sufficient to state (stress) 
without any explicit plus or niinas value? as favoring the rule 
application. Lhe nieta theory of optional rule application will 
imply t\ie value that will favor or inhibit rule application. 

Whereas it is quite reasonable to suggest that constraint 
effect is not language specific, the same claim cannot be luade 
wili^ reference to the hierarchical ordering of various con- 
straints. The comparison of heterogeneous language communities 
indicates JiftL-rent orders of constraints. If we cannot pre- 
dict hierarchical orders on the basis of our general theory, 
then such informal tiot^ nuis t be incorporated into our particular 
granwar of a language. Tl\ere may, however, be some conditions 
under whicli we need not specify particular hierarchical orders 
based on the notion of marked and unmarked orders. [f we can 
formulate what tb.e unmarked orders are, then it would be suf- 
ficient to allow our general theory of marking to account for 
the specification of a hierarchical order, if it is unm^irked. 
For a specific language, we need formally state only those 
constraints that foHow a marked rather than an unmarked order. 
At this point, there are practical problems involved in formally 
following this principle since we do not have a comprehensive 
catalog of unmarked hierarchical orders as a part of our meta- 
t'neory, but this is an empirical deficiency that does not af- 
■ feet the theoretical validity of this positionV""^ 

7.7 Cone lusion . Although the study of PRE in Harlem has suf- 
ficient value in itself to warrant descriptive study, this dis- 
cussion has been concerned more with general sociolinguistic 
ciples that emerge from the study of this language contact 
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.siluaLion. tnis hink;uagc sitiMtion has .ilh>wtul us to ti()ply 
>.>:no 111' the recoiu, ii^si^hls of soc lo linguistic variability 
to a uiiiquo contact. sitiicUion in whlcli sovoral ilifl'orcnt 
sources auiy accv>unt Lor a rcsu L tan t ,tU a I uc t . [n particular^ 
we [jiVe seen that the application ol" a quantitative dimension 
to the study of thiL- tuatit^g speecli behavior results in the 
emerge iico ot iaipjttauL observations concerning the relative 
ettect )t linguistic assimilation. Nli doubt some of the prin- 
ciples tliat we iiavc focused on will have to be revised or 
abandoned on the l>asis of further empirical data, but wo are 
impressed with the couvergence of our study with variable 
studies conducted on other populations, Linguists who strive 
for the gv>als of descriptive aud explanatory adequacy in cur- 
rent linguistic tlioory can no longer afford the luxury of 
cavalierly disaiissing the systematic nature of language 
var ia tion , 

NOTES 



'i . Since we are dealing here with a limited example, we will 
eliminate the _t variatit iti our discussion of interference, 
despite the fact that it is quite a legitimate interference 
variant , 

2. This is not to say that the features discussed previously 
are necessarily unique to Black Englisfi, since many of 
them can also be found iti southern white speech. However, 
in a northern context such as Nev/ York City, they arc 
found only in black speech due to the trails forma tion of 
many southern features into class and ethnic patterns in 

a northern context. 

3. This does n-.^t mean that scholars of biUngualism have tiot 
observed the occurrence of certain types of innovations. 
Tiiere is ..ccasional reference to i t in the literature 
(Weinreich 1 933 : -*0-41 ) , but its implications for models 
of bilingual interference seem to be ignorcfi. 

^ DeCamp ( 1972:87) points out that liypercorrec tion implies 
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rule genera I Lza Llun but that the converse is nol true: 
that is, rule general ligation does not necessarily imply 
hypo rcorrec t ion , For a rejection of this position, see 
Bailey il^Hb). 

5» My tour-year-old son wont through a stage of approximately 
six months during vlsich pleonastie tense marking was a very 
common phenomenon. tn hts ease, lie iiad a more general 
version of Kule (70) described in Sectioj^ 6.1.3. 

6. There Joes not appear to he any formal litiguistic basis 
for d is t infiui.shin^ tliose two notions. Both Fas old and I 
have maintained tliat eertaiu types of hypercorrec t ion may 
help identify diaU'Ct mixture, but hypercorrec t ion itself 
is a concept that cannot be justified on a purely lin- 
guistic basis; hypercorrec ti on necessarily involves cer- 
tain lingviistic processes and certain social phenomena 
(see DeCump 1972:90) . 

7. \<v have assumed t [ir'^ugfiout this description that hierarchi- 
cal efft'ct of consLraints is j^eome tr i ca I ly ordered. Tiiis 
is based on our supposition th*it tlie variable constraints 
operate independently. If we found tliat there wore cer- 
tain significant synergistic effects in the combination 

of constraints, a geometrically ordered hierarchy would 
have to be abandoned. 'In the absence of conflicting data» 
our assumption ot geometric ordering appears to be most 
reasonable . 

8* [here are several apparent GxcGption^: to the principle that 
change in marking always involves giving from marked to un- 
marked members. For example, a lower level change may go 
from an unmarked to a marked member in order to acconunodate 
a higlier level change from a marked to an unmarked member. 
This exception, however, is only apparent in that it 
follows the priticiple on a liigher level. A more real ex- 
ception is foutid it! t\\o case of language creolization , in 
which movimal unmarking eventually acquires a representation 
of marking. 

9. Ccdergren's (personal communication) qualification is sup- 
ported by data on Panamanian Spanish that show ciuit r' is 
more often deleted when it is [+ Infinitive] than when it 
carries ni grammatical marking. The grammatical marking of 
r in this case is transformationally introduced, 

10. Evidence for markiiig comes from the ordi^r of acquisition 
by children, linguistic change » neutralizations, and 
^ statistical universals, according Lu iBailey (1973b). 
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lapo No. 



INFORMANT DATA SWEET 
(To be cv^nipleted after liw interview) 



Name ^ ^ 

Address Race 



Grade ^ School 

Pareats' Birthplace: 

Father GF 



GM 

Mother GF 



GM 

Occupation i^t head of houselvold 

Highest grade level of head o£ household 

Hov; l^^ng lived in Now York 

Other places lived 

Ra c e o i f >e e r eon ta c t s 
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A , C^a^'^^c s ^nid Lo 1 s u r e 

Uhat kit\<ls of games do >mu play around t\\c neighborhood 
(sllckball, games with bottle caps, marbles, handball, 
Hying pigeons, eLc.)? 

do you play ll^ese games (rules for the games, deciding 
who's Il\ etc.)? 

Do you follow any of ihv New York sports teams? What do 
you think of the Me Is this year? ilow about the Knicks for 
next year (or Joe Namaih and the Jets)? 

Wliat are your favorite TV programs? Describe a recent 
program. 

What is your favorite movie of all time? What happens? 
(tf you can elicit movies without trouble, ask about West 
Si de Story and ai\ opinion of how life in Harlem is por- 
t raye d in this mov i e . ) 

Tell me about -your experience here at camp. Describe a 
typical day. Contrast this the city day. 

B . Peer Group 

How about the guys you hang around with? In tliis group is 
there one guy that everybody listens to? How come? 

Wliat makes for a leader in the group (tough., hip with girls^ 
good sounder , etc . ) ? 

I)} the guys in the group sound on each otlier? How does this 
work? What do you sound on? Can i t be true, etc.? (If 
rapport is rigfit. , get some s-Junds.) 

What makes a good sounder? 

Say a new kid moves into the tenement. Is there any way he 
can get into your group? 

Wlio are some of the guys you're tight with? Name some. 

Of the guys you named, are there any Negroes? Puerto Ricans 
in the group? How about whites? 
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Atiy ot llu'Sc" i;uys sptMk Spanish; H >w al>i>uL Liioir paronls? 

H »w ab MIL v.'iivT. v.xi'iv t!ii-iut;h with sch^^l; Any uloa ot 
wluU yvui nU!L;hl do? What, vh'os a do? 

It SiMiioofK' cainc up li> yoa atul said, "Huri''s all tiio nioaey 
In Lht' world", what Vv'ould you do willj it? 

What Is a suvccsstuL man? (if ltu^■^rma^t rodpotuls, have 
him dt'tino niisuccoss fu I , g^~'*'d » bad, siivirl lUsUu ) 

D . F ighting aiul Accidoiu s 

What kinds ot things do fight.: usually start about on the 
street? 

Any nil OS for a fair Light? (How about if someone was 
kicking somoi^ody or liiLting thetn with a chain or lead pipe, 
what w o u 1 d y o u d o ? ) 

Ever see anybL>dy get beat up real bad? What happened? 

Do tlie kids around hero still fight in gangs? How do these 
start? (If answer negatively, pursue why gang fights have 
s topped . ) 

Ever been in a fiospital, or automobile accident? Describe. 

How about a situation where you tliouglit, "Man, this is it, 
I'm gonna die for sure now"? What liappened? 

Section II: Cultural Values 

I would like y!>u to defit^e some things for me as you look at 
them. I'll give a sentence and y^)U complete the sentence* 
For example, if I say, "A good sounder is somebody that..*.", 
you might say "...always has sometliing to ci^me back with". 

1. The leader of a group of guys is somebody that , 

2. A smart person is somebody that 

3. A person with coiriiunn sense is someb.idy thaL 

4 . I f a gu y gets a girl into t r o u b J e , he s hou 1 d 
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5. [f you* re gvua^ to get into a fight > the best weapon to 
have witli you is a because . 

f ) . A tough dudo is s>^niebmiy that 



7. Hie tiling I like the best about Harlem Is tfie Tact tliat 



8. The thli^g L like the least about Harlem is the fact that 



9. [C you want to he hip with girls, you gotta 
10. The best way to make it in this world is to 
Section III: Auxiliary Probe 
Sam pie S timulus 



1. My cousin shuild do [lis work. 
Should what? 

2. Daryl hit his brother. 
Did whatf 

3. He will be five next montli. 
Will what? 

Stimulus 

1. Jos(5 can drive a motorcycle. 

2. Mar fa put it down. 

3. The lady a teacher. 

4. If he got a walkie talkie, he be 
happy . 

5. He ain't see thti boy. 

6. John wants you to leave, 

/. The people over at my liouse now. 

8. You walked h^me . 

9. S«:imetime Joseph ho up there. 
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Sample Response 

I know ho should. 
Do his work. 

I know he did. 
Hit his brotlier. 

I know he will. 

Be five next month. 
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10. He should work harder, 

11. He be here in a few minutes. 

12, iHryl ^ol a brother. 

13, He will explain that to you. 

L4. Dvight been met that girl at the 
poo I . 

15. He could be at the coutxtry club 
now . 

16. Every day last year he be at the 
pool . 

Section IV: t^ossessive 

Now, we're going to ask you to fill iti the blanks in a dif- 
ferent kind of question. If I said, "This man has a hat", 
you might say, "It's not the woman hat, it's the " 



(Note: It is very important that you say *'woman hat", not 
^'woman's hat'^. The same is true for all questions in this 
test. If an informant corrects you, you may begin saying 
"woman's hat'S etc.) 

I. This girl has a bike. It's not the boy bike, it*s the 



2. This dog has a bono. ft^s not the cat bone, it's the 



3. This mouse has some cheese. It's not the rat cheese, 
it's the 



4. Jack Johnson has a car. It's not Paul Brown car, it's 



5. Derrick Black has a toy. It's not Paul Brown toy, it's 



Section V: Word-Final Consonant Clusters with - i ng 

Now, I HI give you a different exercise, and you see if you 
can make the sentences the same way [ do in these examples. 
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They cat. 

Tbey are eatiug* 

They play. 

They are playing . 

They buy things. 

They are buying things, 



Sample Stimulus 

1 . They eat. 

2. They play. 

3. They buy things. 

Stimulus 

1. They rest. 

2. They ask. 

3. They paste it. 

4. They bust It. 
5* They lift it. 

6. They test it. 

7. They risk a chance. 
Section vr. Plurals 



Xow, I ^11 show you a picture of something. It may be something 
you've seen before, or it may be something you've never seen. 
Then I'll show you a whole bunch of the same thing and ask you 
what they are. (Use No. 1 as an example,) 



I. 



3. 

4. 



This is a tree . Now here's a bunch of them. What are 
they? 

Tills is a lun . I bet you never saw one of them before, 

Biit if you did, these would be a bunch of . 

This iy a desk. And these are ^ 



This is a biz . And if you fiad a whole bunch of them, they 
would be . 



3. This is a fust . And these would be a bunch of 



6. 



This is a foot* ^^^^ here are two 
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7 . 


This Is J 


boK . And these are ^ 










8. 


Tills is ci 


cent. And now tiierc are 


three 








9, 


Hi Is ts <\ 


dollar. And now Lliore m'c throt.' 







- — • 


Section VII: 


Passive Test 










Sample Stimulus Sample Response 






I , 


Yestcrd ^ly 
h im . 


somebody kicked I. 


Ye s t e r d a y 


he 


was 


kicked . 




Yes terd^iy 
h im , 


s ome body Co 1 1 o ve d 2 , 


Yes terday 


he 


was 


followed 




Yesterday 
him , 


somebody killed 3. 


Yes terday 


he' 


was 


killed. 


A. 


Yesterday 


somebody found lilm. 4. 


Yes terday 


he 


was 


found . 


St Itnulus 












1 . 


Yes terday 


somebody piniclied him. 










2 . 


Every day 


somebody rob him. 










3. 


Every day 


somebody grab him. 










4, 


Right now 


somebody like him. 










5, 


E\ iry day 


somebody cheat him, 










6. 


Right now 


somebody hear him. 










7. 


Right now 


somebody^ s shooting him. 










8, 


Yesterday 


somebody was chasing him. 








9. 


Right now 


somebody^s scaring him. 










10. 


Yesterday 


somebody was holding him. 
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Section Vlllt RcadLng Lists 
(Use cnrJs tor lnfonn;nit.) 



WORD LIST 



huL 


sin 


chow 


pin \ 


» » x 1 r 
VO 1 1 


u\; s t 


deaf 


pen 


not 


s ing 


jello 


desks 


WOi> t 


v\o S 


n\otlie r 


va tell 


month 


p s s 


right 


find 


sold 


hot 


kite 


wash 


bo At 


l>as t 


school 


fine 


soul 


ha t 


Tom 


c lo the 


vote 


caught 


Sam 


tooth 


Si) 


s idt' 


sod 


arithmetic 


code 


coa t 


sad 


Catholic 


fee 1 


shoe 


boil 


yel low 


coal 


ma s s 




death 






T i/"M'i r\ r>\Tii TTO"r 
vsUHU FAIR Lloi 




rovs 


rose 


s ide 


sod 


run 


ruin 


shoo 


cliew 


hut 


hot 


mass 


ma s k 


sold 


soul 


den f 


dea th 


boat 


VO t e 


yellow 


jel lo 


s in 


s ing 


time 


Tom 


rain 




p in 


pen 


vest 


Wes 


wa t c h 


wash 


bet 


bat 


boil 


ball 
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1. H.>w [oni\ havo yovi livoJ in llirU'iu tlie liroi^x? 

2. Wht't'o olst' linvo yon lived in yonr liu?? 

3. Ivhero do iiiosl of your fri^Mids livo, o . . in I ho iirvincdinto 
no i i'JiiVirlunid If noL, wliy noL? ^ 



4. Whore do you spend ;;iosL of your t. iuio outside of scliool, 
i.e. wh.a st.reeLs, etc.? 

3. Are i^;osL of Lhe teachers nl your sel\ool bl^iek, Puerto 
Rican, other? _ ^ 



6. Are nost ot the students at your si:hoel blnck, Puerto 
Riea:\, otlier? Try Lo eslitnat'.^: 3/4, \/2. _^„„ 

7. Are the pe<>i^lc". in your n^^ ij^iih^i rhood !::ostly hlack, rucrto 
Rican, other? ^ 

3. If you were in trouble and needed help, who would you 
talk to? 



9, Is he/she black, E'uerto Rican, oth<?r? 



10, At yottr cburcii, are nost of the people black, Puerto 
Rican, other? 

11, Is the r.uuister black, Puerfo Rican, other? 

12, H(iw oi'tett do you use SpatUsfi? ^ 

13, How good is your vSpanisfi, I.e. cait you talk about any- 
thing you want in Spanish? _ 

14, How old were you wlien you learned Spanish, English? 
Kliicli did you learn first? ^ 

15, Do ycui ever spend much time with people who just catiie to 
New York from Puerto Rico? 
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WIu)l langiuii^f c)*> yon use with yoiiv [kwcuIsI 

with Ni^ur brotlio rs/s is rs ? ^ 

wi lh your ^j.i'vindi).a*v i\t s and relatives? ^ 

with your ^',lr 1 fr ionvl? 

with your frii-iuLs? ^ ; _ 

til the street witli piiople you 

don ' I know vc 1, 1 ? ^ ^ ^ 

with uelKhhors who are old or? , . _ _ . 

wLlU nei^;hborj^ who are youu^;er? 

In no iv;hhorh ood stores'? 

wii\\ your toacht^rs? ^ 

wil\\ youv i:;inLster? _ _ ■ . . - . 

wh L> J 1 \'o u r.] a k t ' joke s ? _ ^ 

a I i\ dvinco ? __ 

vhoi\ you aro auy'^ry ? . 

on the s ub wa y / bii s ? ^« , 

is iJiere aayoi^e you speak ot\iy Spanish to? ^ 

Do you ever help people out by ''speaking English 

for then because they Ccin't? . 

Whcti you^ra not in school, whici) ,do you spend most of 
your tine doing? 

just hanging out and rapping with friends 

at home with your parents 

at homo watching 'H' 

„ ^ _ at hoirse reading 

at a club or center 

_ ^ at the movies 

at youi;. girl friend^ s house 

playing sports 

alone at !\one 

alone on the street 

Is tViere any difference between the way Puerto Ricans and 
blacks talk'? If so, what? 
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